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CHAPTER I. 

" What say you to England ?" 

The Count tossed away a half-finished cigar, and 
throwing himself bctck in his chair, said vrith some 
appearance of interest (a very unusual symptom with 
the Count Max Korvinski) — 

" Hey ? " 

" Why," said Tom Winter leisurely, and smoking 
at intervals ; " why, if you want to see life, there's the 
place to see it; if you have money to spend, that's the 
place where money is to be enjoyed (and if a man is 
bored to death, he can't do anything better to enliven 
him than to set to work, and spend his money as fast 
as he can). Now, if I were in your place " 

"You would do as I do," growled the young 
Count. 

" If I were in your place, I'd go to England and 
play the deuce," Tom Winter continued. " People may 
say what they choose, but there isn't another country 
like it, nor anything like it, for enjoyment — if one has 
money. Now, instead of grumbling out the whole 
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" What a wild follow, to be sure I How unevenly 
Dame Fortune bestows her gifts ! Now if I had this 
mad boy's property, or even half, I should not envy any 
one, not even the Miller of the Dee. And yet he is 
not happy, not so happy with his thousands as I am 
with my nothing. I wonder whether he will go to 
England I Preciously glad should I be to get him 
there — but one thing I am quite resolved upon. If 
he does not go, T shall. I'm tired to death of this 
land of slavery and snow, and the people are so stupid, 
and the Count so interfering, that it is quite useless to 
think of getting the land to any perfection. Ah I home, 
sweet homo I Two years of foreign life have taught 
me there is no place like home I And Bertha — " 
lie drew from his desk the portrait of a young and 
fair girl, and held it to the light. Instantly an expres- 
sion of tenderness passed over his rough and manly 
face. "Who knows," he said to himself, "but that if I 
wait hero a year or two longer. Bertha might be 
married ? She is young and pretty, and almost giown 
to womanhood — Uncle Charley must have saved heaps 
of money of late years on that splendid farm of his — 
what more likely than that she should marry ? I am 
poor, and have yet my position to make in the world, 
but what of that. If Bertha is the girl I take her to be, 
she will not marry a man for his money or his profes- 
won. And this I know — no one would love her better 
or more faithfully than I — ^no one would try to deserve 
her more." 



CHAPTER II. 

It was now autumn ; — at all times a lovely, season, and 
even in Poland making the landscape lovely. The 
sun shone in an unclouded sky ; on the north, the 
horizon was hounded by dense forests, and their dark 
outline stood out boldly against the clear blue above* 
Huge flakes of gossamer floated in the ah*, which was 
soft and warm. But this is bahska-lato, or old woman's 
summer, and will soon be over. Then the long winter 
will be ushered in by cold winds and sleet. 

The scene of Tom Winter's labours was not wholly 
unpicturesque. 

The little village with its log-built dwellings— the 
bare tree here and there breaking the monotony of 
desolation— the gloomy forests in the distance, from 
whence at night the howling of wolves was heard — 
the blue line of the far ofif Vistula, — all these joined to 
form a picture very different from that of Norfolk with its 
well-tilled fields, populous villages, pretty cottages arn^f 
and comfortable farm-houses. But Tom was an English- 
man ; and in his strong and manly heart, existed as 
warm a love of freedom as is possible to be found ; it 
made his blood boil to see the peasants submissive in 
their slavery, and the women toiling as beasts of bur- 
den in the field. Nevertheless he whistled and sang 
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through tho day as best he could, and would have been 
quite happy, but for the thought of his cousin Bertha 
in far oflf England. He had merry evenings, too, in the 
palace, over billiards and cigars, with the visionary and 
experimental Count. It was an unpretending place to 
call a palace. A high-roofed house, one storeyed ; a 
portico supported by Corinthian pillars ; a plot of turf 
in front ; and coach-houses on one side. This was all ; 
and as there was no lady presiding, and as all the floors 
were waxed inside, Tom used to write to England 
dismally — " There was every thing but comfort." 

Next day, dinner passed over as usual, and the 
Count did not recur to his darling plan of visiting 
England. Poor Tom began to fidget. Nothing was 
more likely than that some trifle or other had made 
him alter his mind, for Count Max was a creature of 
impulse, and changed schemes and opinions as easily as 
he did coats. lie seemed in unusually good spirits, and 
praised the weather and the dinner, two things which 
Tom had never remembered him to do before ; but 
whether this augured favourably or not for the proposed 
visit to England, was a question that required no ordi- 
nary knowledge of the Count's character to determine. 

At length, however, when the fragrant fumes of 
tobacco had diffused an air of bachelor sociability through 
the apartment, the Count threw aside his cigar, and said 
pleasantly — 

"In fact, Winter, I don't think we could choose a 
better time for our visit to England." 
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" I am quite of your opinion. Indeed, it would be 
madness to lose so good an opportunity. And when 
do you propose going?" 

" That requires some little consideration. In the 
first place, I must sell o£f my horses." 

" I can settle that little business for you any day you 

please. Count B at Warsaw would buy them 

to-morrow." 

" And," said Count Max, methodically, " I must go 
to Gallicia to see my aunt." 

" The devil you must," Tom was on the point of 
saying ; he reined in his momentary impatience, how- 
ever, and said very blandly — 

" Poor old lady ! It would certainly be a great 
shame to slight her." 

The Count took no heed of his remark, and went on — 

" You see, my dear fellow, I want to do the thing 
in a sensible and business-like manner. For this end, 
it will be necessary, imperative, I might say, that ray 
book accounts for the two estates are made out with 
the extremest accuracy — that I find an honest and sharp 
man who I feel will not draw the farthest tooth out of 
my head." 

"You won't go to England yet, then?" Tom said 
snappishly. 

" It strikes me," answered the Count complacently, 
and with the air of a man who had made a great dis- 
covery, " that you are almost as eager for this visit as 
lam." 
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A conscious smilo twinkled in Tom's eyes. 

" It strikes me we are both a very long way off 
England yet," he replied ; *^ but how many more leagues 
are you going to add to the distance ?" 

" Oh I if you are in such a confounded hurry, you 
had better be o£f at once. For my part, 1 like to do 
things thoroughly, and not rush into them." 

Now, the Count had never done things thoroughly 
in his life, but had systematically rushed into them with 
all his power and might of inconsistency, and at this 
remark of his, Tom Winter, with diflSculty, repressed a 
smile. The speaker, however, continued — 

" But if you like to wait a month or two, I shall 
be ready. Meanwhile, I wish you would write to that 
first-rate uncle of yours, and tell him I want to pin*- 
chase or hire a moderately sized farm — he may hear 
of one — and a suitable villa. Are there such places 
m Norfolk ?" 

" Plenty — and such pretty girls 1" 

** Don't bore me about pretty girls. To me, 
women always seem either to be tyrants or fools, and 
the prettier they are, the vainer. If there are no 
women within five miles of my villa, tell your uncle — 
so much the better — I shall like it." 

" I '11 tell him your requirements, but whether or 
not he will be able to find a house so situated, I don't 
feel competent to decide. I think I'll write now, as 
to-morrow 1 shall be in the saddle all day." 
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" That's it ; write at once. I'll meanwhile think 
over my plans." 

The above conversation had taken place, partly in 
German, partly in Polish, and partly in English ; but as 
I am writing for English readers exclusively, I have 
rendered it in the vernacular. 

The Count retired to his contemplations, and Tom 
opening his desk began to write. One letter was 
hastily and carelessly written ; then he drew out a sheet 
of finer and more ornamental paper, mended a pen with 
great deliberation, and with occasional pauses for think- 
ing, wrote the following : — 

" Tablouna, Warsaw. 

" My dear cousin Bertha — ^You will be surprised to 
find fi:om my letter to Uncle Charley, that I am looking 
forward to the pleasure of a visit to England before very 
long. My friend and employer, the Count Max Kor- 
vinski, seems anxious to go and reside there for a year, 
or two ; if so, he will hire or purchase an estate, over 
which he will make me steward, and I shall have a 
remunerative and easy occupation. But if the Count 
alters his mind, which he is very likely to do, I am fiilly 
determined to go to England alone. Two years of 
foreign life and adventure have taught me that there is 
no place like our snug little island ; and though, as my 
poor father died in embarrassed circumstances, my 
education is very imperfect, and I am brought up to no 
regular profession, I trust to attain a respectable posi- 
tion by energy and perseverance. 
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" I cannot tell you how I long to see dear old Wixley 
Hall again, and to look oncse more on Uncle Charley's 
face and your own. You were sixteen when I left, 
you must be eighteen now, and quite a woman. I 
have still got the portraits of yourself and Uncle Charley 
which you gave me, and you can form no idea of the 
pleasure they have aflforded me. 

"My Count is a queer boy (he is quite a boy in his 
ways), and never keeps to the same mind for two days 
together. I hope you won't find him too much of a bore 
if he should pay Wixley Hall a visit. He is very rich, 
and, you would fancy, ought to be happy enough, but he 
is so discontented I I cannot imagine how he can exist 
with 80 unsatisfied and gloomy a temper. Coimt Max's 
father was as big an old rogue as could be found on the 
face of the earth, and has a wide reputation for his 
amiable qualities. His son, I am happy to say, is not 
like him, and is a very good sort of fellow indeed, but 
has the oddest fancies in the world, and there is not a 
point in his character that you can lay hold oflf, which 
is not as unstable as the wind. I have lots of curious 
stories to tell you and Uncle Charley about this place 
and people, both of which I have had enough. Why 
don't you write oftener to me, you naughty girl ? poor 
exile that I am ! and as eager for home news as a child 
at school. 

" Goodbye, dear Bertha. 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

" Tom Winter." 



CHAPTER III. 

Days succeeded days, and still the Count kept on 
building card bouses, and puUing tbem down again 
witb tbe most indefatigable inconstancy. It would be 
impossible for me to record one half of the plans and 
arrangements which he industriously matured — till 
the point of fulfilment. Then be scattered his card 
houses with a breath, and they were built no more. 
Like Othello, Count Eorvinski was a feather for each 
wind that blew ; and it is very difficult to catch hold of 
such feathers. So found Tom Winter. At first, that 
young man was very wroth ; for, as my readers have 
seen, he was uncommonly anxious to get to England, 
and the more anxious he was, the more dilatory the 
Count showed himself. But it was difficult to be out 
of temper with him, and as futile as it was difficult ; 
this Tom had long since discovered, so when the first 
storm of his impatience had spent itself, he altered his 
tactics. Instead of urging upon him the subject of the 
visit to England, he let it drop entirely, or if Count 
Max mentioned it, Tom waved it away with an appear- 
ance of stolid indifference. Then, instead of being 
resolutely ill-tempered and inimical to any schemes 
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which might defer his pet project, he rather encouraged 
them. And as some people are made up of contrarieties, 
and are only acted on by them, so was the Count ; and 
the very fact of Tom Winter's well-affected indifference 
served to cause a reaction. 

" Winter," he said one day, with the voice and 
manner that Napoleon might have given orders at the 
battles of Eylau or Austerlitz. ** Winter, the first thing 
we do after Christmas, shall be to go to England." 

"I'm ready for marching orders," Tom rejoined 
magnanimously; "I shall be most happy to oblige 
you." 

Meanwhile, it yet wanted some weeks to Christmas, 
and Tom, feeling more hopeful, resolved, with the 
wisdom of the only true philosophy, to enjoy the present 
at any rate, without too many thoughts of the future. 
" For," Tom said to himself, consolingly, " what is to 
be, must be, and it will be all the same a hundred years 
hence, whether we are miserable or not. Besides, we 
can only live once. Now or Never. The present minute 
is all we are sure of, and it is best to get the most out of 
that we can. Anyhow, it is never worth while to make 
a short life miserable, and — after all I — what is there 
in the world worth bothering one's self about ? It 's 
best to mind nothing, and take things easy." 

So he smoked his pipe in the evenings with the 
jolly old priests, who always made him welcome ; and 
merry evenings they had. For the priests were by no 
means of an ascetical or sanctified turn, but like " the 
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monks of old, they sang and laughed, and the rich (?) 
wine quaffed, and they lived on the daintiest fare.'' 
Many were the rare old stories which Tom heard on 
such occasions, and treasured up for future repetition 
in dear old England. Stories of the old scampish 
Count Korvinski ; strange experiences of their craft ; 
curious illustrations and caricatures of Polish country 
life. They were jovial, free-hearted old fellows, and 
loved Tom for his social nature ; so he was always 
welcome, and many an hour when he might otherwise 
have been moping over future prospects, and perhaps a 
hopeless love, was lightened by their hospitality. Then 
there were the families of the doctor — the steward and 
the head clerk — ^where he was always welcome, too, to 
smoke a pipe with the gentlemen, or a cigarette with 
the ladies. And a great favourite he was with both. 
The black eyes of the doctor's daughter, Veronica, 
shone brighter when he was announced; and pretty 
little Annetka Kalinski blushed rosy red when he would 
seat himself by her side and tell her of the little mighty 
island beyond the sea. As the winter closed in, they 
were very gay at Yablouna. Balls and parties were 
given in every household, and cheerily the sledges flew 
over the snow to the place of conviviality. In Poland, 
a bachelor who has been once introduced to a family, 
is never asked to their festivities, but is expected to 
present himself; and night after night, Tom made one 
of a light-hearted assembly where old and young joined 
in the national mazur. There was no ceremony, no 
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stiffness. For the time, at least, care was put away, 
and pleasure reigned supreme. 

So, as the days went on, and still the Count spoke 
of visiting England after Christmas, Tom's heart grew 
lighter and lighter, and he was one of the merriest of 
the merry dancers at the gatherings at Yablouna. 



CHAPTER IV. 

*^ Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle, il faut venir. Madame 
attend." 

" Va-t'en. Ne me gene pas." 

" Mais elle ne fait que grogner. EUe dit — " 

" Qu'importe ? Justine, ou sont les bracelets, et— 
ah — ^les rubans I Je ne sais pas si la rose me va la 
mieux." 

" Le bleu vous fait bien." 

" Oh, voilal cette terrible Madame ! Clementine, le 
bouquet — ^la ruban rose. Mille pardons, chere Madame." 

And the Frenchified English schoolgirl twined her 
arms round the waist of the grosse bedecked school- 
mistress, and fawned and flattered in token of repent- 
ance ; but Madame was not so easUy mollified and 
grumbled on. Agatha Sherlock, her English pupil, was 
the best looking girl in the school — the best looking, the 
most showy, the most attractive. Dressed as she was, 
in good taste, and yet with that extreme simplicity 
which youthfulness renders so charming, she wanted no 
better foil than her chaperon. And chaperons do not 
like being foils, not even to their own daughters. So 
Madame gnmted energetically on, and Agatha was 

much too sensible to take any notice of it. Whereupon, 

b2 
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uB all ill-tempered people do when they cannot get 
some one kind enough to jangle with them, Madame 
held her peace. Besides, she felt, when the first 
heat of her wrath was over, that it was policy of 
the soundest kind to be tender to her most showy 
pupil, Mrs. Hardinge's god-daughter too, and Mrs. 
Hardinge, rich, well-connected in France and England, 
and acquainted with half the merchant-princes of that 
extravagant London. Madame Toumier, you are 
wise. There was a large and gay assemblage at Mrs. 
Fitzroger Hardinge's that night. It was Agatha's 
first peep into the coloured artificial world, for which 
she had longed during all her school-life, and the girPs 
cheek burned radiantly with vanity and excitement. 
Can we wonder that our daughters are so vain ? Can 
we wonder that they are so frivolous ? I think not, if 
we observe how animals and plants, when stinted of 
their natural aliment, readily turn to that nearest them, 
whether healthy or not. Poisonous herbs are pretty to 
look at often, and taste sweet, at first. More's the pity. 
Agatha Sherlock was not regularly pretty ; but she 
had charms which draw far more homage and notice 
than mere beauty, however perfect it may be. She 
was fortunate in her dress, fortunate in her conversa- 
tion, and gave no one room to find a single fault with 
either. Her figure was light and graceful, yet not 
faultless, mind ; her voice lively, and her laugh pleasant 
to listen to. You might hear frivolity in it at times, 
but never malice; and so because she was good-humoured 
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with all the world, and just escaped being handsome, 
Agatha would always have lady friends, even in 
France. 

Never had she been so happy in her life before, as 
she was that night. Her dancing-shoes seemed like 
fairy slippers, and had carried her into her genial 
atmosphere. Of what use was study, and thought, 
and work? What mattered it to her how Cuvier 
divided the Vertebrata, or how Sir Isaac Newton kept 
his temper with Diamond ? But to sit like a princess 
surrounded with handsome and fashionable men ; to 
have one delighted with the privilege of holding her 
bouquet ; another fetching her cloak, or fan : M 
demanding her hand for the next dance, as if the 
happiness of a whole week depended on her permission. 
This was life. She was a princess to*night, and the 
admirers round her in black coats and white waistcoats 
were her satellites and slaves. Poor Agatha 1 within 
how narrow a limit she could compress her paradise ! 
She wished, her whole life would be like this. Satin 
slippers, gauze dresses, artificial wreaths, and beaux 
innumerable. 

Within a distant view of Agatha Sherlock's little 
court, stood a young man, with dark contemptuous eyes 
fixed upon the girl and her surroundings. He was 
singularly dressed, but in perfect good taste, and the 
singularity only imparted a more distinguished air to 
his slight figure ) he wore neither beard nor whiskers, 
and his clear, well-cut features were set off to advantage 
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him, in no smaU degree, from the polished beaux around 
him. 

Agatha took the locket eagerly. 

" A thousand thanks." 

^' Oh, no thanks are due to me, for though I looked 
for it, I did not jQnd it. It was my friend Count 
Korvinski." 

" Count who ?" 

^< Coimt Korvinski. It had slid somehow under 
the muslin hangings, and his sharp eyes fell on it by 
chance. Being rather — ^rather shy, he asked me to 
give it you, and curious enough, the name Bertha 
Oreene is engraved on it." 

" Why is it curious ? Did you never hear either 
of those names before ? " 

" Very often. I have a cousin of that name in 
Norfolk." 

" How very odd ! Is she about my age ; and has 
she brown hair ; and is she an only child ? " 

" Yes." 

" And did she go to a school at Blackheath, and 
wear her hair in curls ? " 

" Yes ; and her father lives at Wixley Hall." 

" The very same — my Bertha Greene," exclaimed 
Agatha delightedly ; " how odd that she should be your 
cousin ! Bertha and I were such good friends at 
school, and never quarrelled but once ; and is it long 
since you saw her ? " 

" Two years ; but I shall see her soon again. I 
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and my friend Count Korvinski are on our way to 
England." 

** How charming I Are you both going to reside 
in England ! *' 

*^ I Bhall do so ; but for the Count, I cannot answer, 
since he is so fond of variety, that he is constantly 
moving from place to place/' 

" And is Poland a nice country ? " asked Agatha, 
with childish ignorance ; '^ I mean, is it a pleasant place 
to live in ? " 

** That is a matter of taste. It is a famous place 
for wolves 1 " 

'' How shocking I I thought there were no such 
things as wolves now." 

" You would not think so if you lived in Poland. 
In the night you are often kept awake by a dreadful 
howling in the forests." 

" Horrible. Would they oat you V " 

" Would n't they — if they could get you I Seri- 
ously speaking though, one may be as happy in Po- 
land as any where else in spite of the wolves. The 
people are, as a nation, sociable, and I have never been 
to pleasanter parties, in my life, than to theirs. And 
the mazurka is a far more graceful dance than our polkas 
or schotiisches." 

" Are there many rich people there ?" 

" Very few. Indeed, no country is poorer in the 
world. There are lots of counts — princes even, living 
in the most miserable, but proudest poverty. My 
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friend Count Eorvinski is one of half a dozen excep- 
tions." 

" He is rich then." 

" Yes, very rich. I might say the richest man in 
the country." 

" What does he do with so much money ? " 

" Nothing." 

" He ought to be very happy with such riches." 

" He isn't. He often wishes that he had been 
bom in the middle ranks of society, and obliged to work 
for his Uving and position." 

"How very foolish 1 It must be delightful to 
have plenty of money, and nothing to do I " 

" That is just what he wants — something to do. 
And if he had been bom in a middle station, he would 
have had it. He thinks it must be delightful to depend 
for bread or advancement upon one's own talents and 
ingenuity. Now, if I were in his place, I think, that with 
my humble talents and ingenuity, I could make myself 
tolerably happy. But very few are wholly contented." 

Here Mrs. Hardinge came up to tell Agatha that 
her chaperon was cloaking, and thus the tete-a-tete was 
ended. 

The next morning the following conversation took 
place over the dejeuner of Count Korvinski and Tom 
Winter. 

Tom, looking up from a Times newspaper. — " Well, 
Count, and when do we start for Calais?" 
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The County without alacrity, — " Ca depend. I have 
many affairs to arrange. We foreigners don't do 
tbingg in tbe confounded buriy that you Englishmen 
do." 

Tom drily. — " So much the better for me. I can 
find plenty to amuse myself with, for days to come." 

Tlie County with more interest, — " Make yourself 
easy then. By-the-bye, that was a deucedly nice 

little Kuglisb girl at Mrs. H bah I qu' est ce 

nom-la ? at the soiree last evening. What confounded 
fine eyes the girl has.'* 

Jbm, with a burst of laughter, — " La belle Anglaise, 
already 1 by Jove, Count, I'll lay a w^ager if you go to 
England, you'll be married in a month 1" 

The (Jountj oj^eninff his eyes with an expression of 
f/reat indignation and superciliousness, — " My good 
fellow, make no such foolish bets. Can't a fellow speak 
of a girl but you tbink he wants to marry her directly? 
Diable, let those marry who like ; I have enough to 
botber me already. And pray, when are you going to 
marry yourself, Mr. Winter?" 

Tom suddenly appeared much interested in the 
Times, and the Count finished his breakfast in silence. 

The same morning, when tbe Count bad seen Tom 
start for Versailles, he set off for Mrs. Ilardinge's ; 
Agatha was there on a farewell visit, and looked h ravir 
in her morning costume ; and in si)ite of the evening's 
dissipation, as fresh as a rose. Mrs. Ilardinge was 
languid and over-tired, so tbe young lady took upon 
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herself the task of entertaining their visitor ; this she 
did creditably, by talking very volubly in French, and 
thereby not necessitating the Count to do more than 
reply in monosyllables. He appeared well amused 
however, and in no hurry to go. 

''Oh, Count Eorvinski!" exclaimed Agatha in 
rapturous gratitude, '' how can I sufficiently thank you 
for finding my locket ?" ' 

He raised his hands deprecatingly. 

" N'en parlez pas, mademoiselle ; if ladies were not 
careless enough to lose their jewels, we should not have 
the pleasure of finding them." 

" But, indeed," said Agatha, extremely pleased at 
his gallantry, and holding towards him a very pretty 
hand and arm — " indeed. Count, it was not carelessness 
on my part. See, the locket fastens very unsafely." 

He stooped down and took the trinket from her 
arm. 

" C'est tres joli," he said, still looking at the white 
hand. 

" And is not the hair beautifully braided ? I never 
saw so fine a plait," continued Agatlia ; " and perhaps 
Count Korvinski, you will see the young lady to whom 
this hair belonged, when you go to England." 

Count Max stared aghast. 

" I shall see no ladies," he said ; " my visit is one 
of business only. I do not go into society at all." 

" But this young lady is cousin to Mr. Winter — 
your Mr. Winter— and resides at Wixley Hall. I under- 

c 
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gay French city, the trip was highly essential to the 
one, and agreeable to the other. The delay however, 
thereby occasioned was considerable, and it is a matter 
of great doubt whether the Count would have reached 
England at all, had not Tom's ready wit suggested 
a very effectual proceeding. So one morning he 
packed up his portmanteau ; of course the Count's valet 
did the same for his master ; he ordered the waiter to 
bring him his bill the next morning early, as he was 
going by the first train to Calais, en route for Dover ; 
the valet did the same, and the Count next day finding 
that every one expected him to go, and feeling that it 
would be the easiest way of getting off troublesome 
explanations — went. 



CHAPTER V. 

WrriiJN a Btone's throw from Wixley Hall, bo near 
fliut tlic \miH belonging to the farm-yard laid eggg io 
\h(t reriiury-garden, and pecked the rectory strawberries, 
lived the rector of Wixley ; or, as ho was one of those 
()uiet ^^ood Hort of men, of whose existence the gossip- 
in/< world never troubles itself to take cognizance, I 
Khonid rutlier say, lived the rector's wife and two 
daiighUirs, Mrs. and Miss Julia, and Miss Clara De 
Vijtt. 

Now as the two young ladies last mentioned are 
destined to play no ineonsiderable part in this true 
hiHtory (for I hope by tljis time my kind readers liave 
gained iniplicjit faith in my veracity), it is meet, I think, 
to introduce them without further delay. 

It is drawing towards the close of a lovely autumn 
day. In the rectory kitchen is going on a great bast- 
ing of meat, and a great boiling up of temper. Dinner 
is ordered ut six, but the clock is on the stroke ; the 
young ladies have not returned from their drive, and 
the roast-mutton will be like a cinder. Joanna, the cook, 
emphatically called Joe, rushed backwards and forwards 
to the window in a state of frantic wrath, that can 
better be imagined by those who have Irish cooks of 
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their own, than expressed by any words which I have 
at my command. 

" Lor, Joe, what's the use of sich farins?" said the 
housemaid, lolling on the dresser, and apparently on the 
look out ; " why don't you take things easy as I do. 
I'm sure I have the worst muddles to go through. 
Haven't I to be house-maid and ladies*-maid, and 
nobody knows what else maid — and a deal the young 
ladies care ! " 

" Care ! " muttered the cook angrily — " care ! not 
they ; they care for nothin' but to fig out, and drive to 
Harston in that paltry old carriage." 

" And hired horses." 

** Hired horses, and hired postilion. I wonder they 
don't hire bonnets and carolinas." 

" Crinolinies, Joe." 

" Don't Joe me. Miss." 

At this juncture there was a sound of carriage 
wheels. Up jumped the housemaid to assist the young 
ladies, whilst the insulted cook was left to her double 
duty of taking up dinner, and carrying it on. 

You would have thought that the Misses de Vett 
had i)een to some floral fSte or promenade, to see their 
flower-garden bonnets and white parasols with long 
pink ribbons. No such thing. The young ladies of 
the rectory liked to dazzle the little quiet town of 
Harston with their splendour, or at least to think that 
they dazzled — for everybody knows how sweet faith is. 
But the brightest splendour ceases to astonish when it 
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becomes a matter of daily occmrence ; and so as the 
Misses de Vett had been accustomed for several years 
to carry on this systematic eclat, the quiet people of 
Harston took no heed, unless a shrug of the shoulders, 
and a '* There they go." 

In look the sisters bore much resemblance, but 
as in their character, a likeness mixed with many 
shades of difierence. They had both the same plentiful 
unshining light-coloured hair ; the same narrow fore- 
head ; the same under lip, which could be curled at a 
moment's notice, from the most determined ill-temper, 
to as pleasant a smirk as was ever bestowed on a 
moustached captain in Her Majesty's army. Both had 
the immistakeable writing of strong will and of weak 
intellect on their countenances ; but the expression of 
Julia's face was more indolent than that of her sister's. 
You could almost fancy Julia doing a good-natured 
thing, if it in no way interfered with her own incli- 
nations. But you could hardly fancy, by any stretch 
of charitable imagination, that Clara would even give 
away an old dress of last year's, or a worn-out cloak. 
They had both good figures ; that is, if painfully small 
waists, sloping shoulders, and erect carriage, go any way 
to make up that definition; but in spite of correct 
proportions, grace there was not, ease there was not, 
beauty there was not. 

But to return to my narrative. The young ladies 
are in high beneficent humour to-night, and apparently 
somewhat exhilarated by the events of the afternoon. 
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Perhaps Colonel Hicks had stopped five minutes talking 
to them in High Street ; or perhaps . The house- 
maid has no end of surmises ; but patience, good Martha, 
and you will soon know the truth. 

" I think it's very likely to be as you say, Julia," 
Clara said, with an expression of intense satisfaction. 
"The thing is most probable, in fact. Don't you 
remember Lizzie Dawson's brother entered the Austrian 
army last year ; what more likely than that some friend 
of his should be coming to England to see the Exhi- 
bition, and of course, he would ask him for letters of 
introduction." 

" I thought Lizzie Dawson's brother went to Lima, 
but it's all the same," Julia interposed ; " Lima isn't far 
from Prussia, and you know all foreigners have an 
aristocratic look." 

" Yes ; and such lots of titles. Ten to one if he 
isn't a Duke, or a Baron, " 

" Or a Count." 

"A Count I" Clara exclaimed scornfully. "A 
Count is nothing to a Duke. And he may be a Prince." 

" Well, he looked at us three times, as we passed 
the White Lion, and I am almost certain he went in to 
ask who we were. If he were not coming to Wixley, 
he would not go to the White Lion, for it's so far from 
the other part of the town. Of course, he's a friend of 
Henry Dawson's." 

" And I think, Clara," Julia exclaimed, ** I do think 
we had better put on our lace dresses to-niglit* Those 
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iniiBlinB arc pretty, but the Greenes and everybody 
wear nothing but muslins. And if he should come, you 
know, we might as well look our best.'' 

"Do you think four bracelets too much on each arm?* 

" I think I shall onlv wear tluree, or we shall show 
them all off at once ; and when dinner is over, we will 
go and sit in the drawing-room, where we can see any 
one who comes up the road. We should then have 
time to arrange ourselves. I shall sit on the ottoman.*' 

" And I on the settee ; for there is such a nice 
cushion to rest your elbows on, and no fear of tumbling 
the tulle." 

Accordingly, when the dinner was duly concluded, 
and poor Mr. de Vett had grumbled without effect over 
the burnt mutton, the three ladies adjourned to the front 
room. Miss Julia seated herself on the ottoman, with a 
volume of Walter Scott ready to take up at a moment's 
notice ; she had heard that foreigners were so fond of 
Walter Scott. Miss Clara on the settee, but ready to 
fly to tlic open piano and begin singing " Robert toi 
(jue j'aime,'' as soon as the stranger of the moustaches 
and black cloak should appear. Both young ladies 
boasted of a splendid kind of balloon skirt, of white lace 
and pink ribbons, an unaccountable quantity of the 
aforesaid pink ribbons also tied to the back of their fair 
heads, and quite a little fortune to pickpockets in 
bracxslets ; charms and brooches were otherwise attached 
to their persons. What Duke, far less what Count, could 
withstand this ? 
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By and bye, oh ! excitement of excitements ! there 
is heard the sound of wheels. They are coming very 
fast — it must be the Duke — Dukes will drive imperiously 
— Clara flies to the piano ; Mrs. de Vett peeps forth. 
No; it's the butcher's cart. Well, the Duke could 
hardly be expected so early. Thus consoling them- 
selves, the three ladies again took their seats. 

In perspective was the garden of Wixley Hall, 
where, amidst the foliage, ever and anon fluttered the 
dress of Bertha Greene. Clara catches sight of it. 

" I declare that girl does nothing but stroll in the 
garden all day long. I suppose she does it to show 
heraelf." 

" The fact is," Julia rejoined, " her parents think 
her such a beauty that she is quite spoiled. I have no 
patience to see how such vulgar people stick themselves 
up. It's preposterous I " 

" Things are so altered to what they used to be," 
Mrs. de Vett said discontentedly ; "education and money 
seem to level all ranks. It's quite shocking to see the 
money such people as the Greenes spend on their 
daughters. I heard that they paid seventy guineas a 
year for her at the Blackheath school ; and at one time 
farmers' daughters learned nothing but to read and 
write — and plenty too ! " 

Another sound of wheels. Yes ; a hired carriage 
and pair from the White Lion ! And there sat the 
Duke, I mean the Prince, dear creature, wrapt in a 
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black cloak liko ThaddcuH of Warsaw, and near him an 
or|uerry in waiting, in plain clothes ! 

In half a initnito all \h ready. Clara's voice 
warbloH forth nicllifluouHly. Julia leans her cheek on 
her hand, and by that means shows off all the stones in 
her bra<;eletH. Mrs. de Vctt rings the bell in such a 
way m to Hcare the whole household out of their wits, 
for all rush to tln^ drawing-room in a state of incipient 
insanity. 

A moment of unspeakable expectation follows, 
wh<fn 

When — Oh, mortification, worst mortified I — the 
(carriage flios at a tangent off the rectory wall, and 
rattles, as if in (^niel triumph, up to the hospitable and 
ufipretendingdoor of Wixley Hall. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Delighted as Agatha Sherlock was, at emancipation 
from school rules and school seclusion, it was a very 
long time before she could go to sleep the last night of 
her life in the Rue de la Belle Etoile. She could not 
fancy that in two days more she should be settled 
quietly down in the little rectory amongst the l.ills, 
with her stem father and young step-mother as 
companions, and with the noisy troop of young step- 
brothers, whose shirts she would have to make, and 
stockings to mend. Should she be happy in her 
penurious and comfortless home? The question had 
seldom occurred to her before, but it was to be 
easily put back now. The nun-like life under the 
roof of Madame Fournier had wearied her almost 
beyond endurance, for she was a young woman, and 
the other pupils were frivolous tattling school-girls ; 
but now she dreaded to step out of her prison. In 
looking forward to liberty, she had forgotten under 
what hard conditions it was to be awarded to her. Still 
there was a fairer side to the picture. Her aunt Alix, 
her own mother's only sister, adored her ; she was a 
maiden lady, and had no home of her own, but over 
the household of her widower cousin she reigned 
supreme. 
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Aunt Alix would often invite her to the Wren's 
NcHt, and there she should be petted and indulged, and 
really enjoy herself. Then arose to her memory Mrs. 
Hardinge's soiree, and the dark eyes of the Timon 
Count. What would she give to be in Bertha's place ! 
hap[)y, happy Bertha; she had no stem father; no 
step-mother ; no little turbulent brothers with hungry 
mouths ! And the tiresome monotonous village. School- 
life seemed a paradise compared to the future. At 
Madame Fournier's she did occasionally catch a peep 
at the great gay world beyond ; at home, she never 
should. At Madame Fournier's, the girls, however 
silly they might be, were good-natured and amusing; 
at home, she should see no society but low^hurch 
clergymen, and their Sunday-s(jhool-teaching daughters. 
And poor Agatha fell asleep, dreaming of the fiery trials 
that awaited her in England ; but most of all, of the 
dark' eyes, and the strange, glittering smile that she 
must Itjave behind in Paris. 



Miss Alix sat in the porch of the Wren's Nest 
peeling apples. What an insight into individual 
character do the most trifling actions give us ! The 
apples wore peeled so slowly, so cautiously ; not a bit 
of the fruit was wasted in the transparent parings 
which rolled off, one by one, into the basket beside her. 
You would have thought that apples were eighteen 
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instead of eight Bhillings a sack, and that she had a 
large hungry family to feed, by her sparing way. Bnt 
no; it was her nature constantly to spare; whether 
she wanted to do so or not was immaterial. 

The Wren's Nest is a pretty residence enough; 
and from the porch where Miss Alix sits, is a pleasant 
picture of bright green lawn, well-trimmed flower-beds, 
orchard trees, and distant hills beyond. 

Inside, the house would please you better, if every 
thing were not quite so exactly in its place ; if you 
could sometimes find the piano open and a few songs 
littered round it ; or a child's hoop or story book lying 
on the ground. But it was always thus, cold, neat, 
and silent ; and in spite of its picturesque surroundings, 
the Wren's Nest was a dull place. Mr. Ray, Miss 
Alix's widower cousin, thought so and looked back 
wistfully to a time long past, when the bright faces and 
merry voices of his wife and children had made it a 
paradise. The wife and blue-eyed little daughter were 
in heaven ; the son was left him ; but boys go forth 
into the world, and make their father's heart proud or 
sorrowful ; they do not make the sunshine of his home. 
Miss Alix did her duty strictly, conscientiously ; but 
service which is rendered for love, is twice sweeter than 
service rendered in duty. Besides, she was precise and 
over-nice ; and straining the point, even in matter of 
conscience, is very irksome to easy, good-tempered 
men like Mr. Ray. So he thought oftener of his joyous 
young wife, and longed more and more for his son to 
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marry and live in the country. It was his darling 
plan. He hoped that something of its former brightness 
would return to the Wren's Nest then. 

And strange enough, Miss Alix often thought of 
VjAsex Ray's marriage too. But she viewed the sub- 
ject from quite a different point of sight. Miss Alix 
liad been left all alone in the world at early life, and 
had received more disappointments and death-blows of 
grief, than fall to the lot of most of us. In childhood, 
she had been orphaned ; in girlhood, betrayed by a false 
lover ; and when a young woman, her only and idolized 
sister, the fair flower of her arid life, was taken from 
her. 

Happily for poor Miss Alix's human bosom, that 
sister left one little girl. The springs of love were 
therefore not dried up, but lavished on the motherless 
child. From babyhood she had made her dresses, and 
curled her hair with almost a mother's pride ; and when 
Mr. Sherlock married again, and Miss Alix was obliged 
to leave her darling, it was not to the mercy of a step- 
mother. The savings of many years went to pay board- 
ing-school bills ; and the greater part of the holidays 
had been spent by Agatha at the Wren's Nest. She 
had barely tasted the poverty and economy of the rectory. 
Then it was through more savings and generous gifts 
from Mr. Ray, that Agatha finished her education in 
Paris. And now, so far the work had been done, but 
what was to follow ? Miss Alix spent the greater part 
of her days in thinking over her child's future. 
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To-day, she can think of nothing else, for the school 
term has finished, and her niece is already on her way 
to England. It is intolerable to think of the poor girl, 
pretty, high-spirited, lively as she is, to be drudging 
day after day in ungrateful services to a step-mother. 
And then the mutton-pies and treacle-pies, and Mrs. 
Sherlock's other unpalatable economics ; how will she 
live upon so miserable a diet ? and seeing no one from 
day to day? So lively as she is too, and fond of 
society — the thing is not to be thought of. 

Mr. Ray's shadow darkened the pathway. 

" Cousin, 1 want to speak to you," Miss Alix said 
with meekness ; " sit down — it will take more than a 
minute to say it in." 

He smiled good-naturedly, and sitting down beside 
her, began to eat some of the best pared apples from 
her pie-dish. He knew that he should not get scolded 
for it to-day. 

" Well, Matty, and what now ?" 

" I have been thinking over something, William, 
which I must tell you, and I hope you will speak your 
mind to me about it, as I do to you. You have been 
very kind to me ever since I came here, thirteen years 
ago, and have paid me forty pounds a year as regularly 
as clock-work, but I would never have taken so much, 
except " 

" Nonsense, Matty, you have earned it." 

"I have done my duty; and I don't think have 
given any one the chance of robbing you ; but forty 
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pounds i» too much, and I would never have taken it 
except for Agatha'8 sake. But now, cousin, I don*t 
want you to give roc the forty pounds any more, and I 
want you to give me something else instead " 

Mr. Ray stared aghast. Matty did not want him 
to marry her certainly I 

" Does it cost you forty pounds a year for my board 
and lodging?*' 

" Forty; no. When one keeps sheep of one's own, 
and has a good garden like this, it costs nothing 
to live." 

" Then, William, instead of paying me my salary, 
I want you to keep some one else." 

Mr. Ray was more puzzled than ever. 

" Agatha has returned from Paris," Miss Alix 
resumed slowly, and watching her companion's counte- 
nance, ** and I cannot bear the thought of her going 
home to be a slave to the second family. You and I 
are dull companions for each other, — she would play 
and sing to you, and make the house seem another 
thing to what it is now. May she come and live here, 
William?" 

" Of course she may. Why, Matty, how you beat 
the bush about I just as if I should mind. We want 
somebody young to cheer us up, and who knows but 
that " 

The rising thought was kept back, however, though 
Miss Alix half guessed it. 

" God bless you, William," she said in a trembling 
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voice ; " you are a good man. God reward you for 
your kindness to my sister's child." 

And she was very glad at heart that day, poor 
woman, and hoped that she had acted wisely for her 
Agatha, and not unjustly to Mr. Kay. 



c 2 



CHAPTER VIL 

It Ih a dark and murky day, iu the darkest and 
uiurkicHt Kca^on of the year in London. To talk of the 
<lay in a joke, and to talk of the day-light is more of a 
joke Htill. There is no day-light but the dirty yellow 
glare of gas, and people blunder against one another 
with a growl of cold ill-temper. The more respectable 
people are, the more (jold and ill-tempered they look. 
The crossing sweeper with his mud-shod feet, laughs in 
your lace to see yc^ur shining boots and spruce panta- 
loons peppered with mud, as you carefully pick your way 
across the street. I admire that man, who, without 
casting eyes on his boots, and without losing his temper, 
can spend the last two months of the year in our mighty 
and highly ornamental metropolis. 

In the great drawing-room of a large house in the 
west central district, sat an old gentleman enveloped 
from head to foot in shawls and flannels, and evidently 
sufTerhig from no trifling indisposition. Directly oppo- 
site to him was an immense fire, at his feet was a 
h(;t-water bottle, and he held between both hands such 
a basin of gruel, as we might suppose would have been 
prepared for Hercules, should that mighty god have 
caught cold in any of his exploits oflF the sunny 
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clime of Mount Olympus. What with the blazing fire, 
the flannels, the hot-water bottle, and the steaming 
gruel, one would fancy the invalid to be comfortably, 
as cooks say, " warmed through." Not so, however, 
for all at once he called out stentoriously — 

" Etty, come and shut the door ; Tm cold as 
ice, 

A light step is heard on the staircase, and a girl of 
graceful and dignified figure enters the room. 

"Did you speak, uncle?" she asked, placing one 
hand caressingly on his shoulder. 

" Speak, my dear ; I bawled out to the top of my 
voice. I want the door shut, and I want the shutters 
shut, and every place shut; for Vm all in a shiver." 

" But, uncle dear, the room is already too heated 
to be healthy. You will be feverish." 

" I'm feverish now — feel my pulse." 

" It is a little fast," she said ; "do let me send for 
a doctor." 

" The doctors be doctored ! Annette, don't 

be a fool. As soon as you women have a finger ache, 
you send for a doctor to poison you. No ; you may 
have as many as you like yourself; but / prefer a 
natural death." 

"But you might not be required to take much 
physic ; only do have advice." 

" I take advice from myself. Advice, like charity, 
should begin at home." 

" Your advice is injudicious, uncle." 
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" Injudicious 1 A child of twenty lecturing an 
old man of Bcvcnty! Upon my word, Etty, I can't 
stand it.'' 

" Uncle/*' said the girl coaxingly and resolutely, 
" I am right. It is injudicious of you to live in so 
heated an atmosphere, and to go on, day after day, 
getting worse instead of better. For my sake " 

** But what's the use of calling in a doctor, if I 
won't take one thimbleful of his physic. And I won't, 
Etty. I've lived seventy years without physic, and I 
won't be humbugged with it now." 

Etty's soft eyes looked up pleadingly. 

" Won't you, for my sake, uncle darling, for your 
Etty's sake ? Will you not take care of yourself on 
her account ? " 

The old gentleman threw himself ba(;k in his chair 
impatiently. 

" Well, child, don't bother. Anything you like ; 
only mind if your doctor sends medicine, you must 
take it ; I won't," 

She raur down stairs with alacrity, and rang the 
dining-room bell. 

" Ruth," she said to the servant who appeared, 
" Mr. Iloneycliurch has at last consented to send for 
a doctor. I am so glad, for I have been quite anxious 
about him of late." 

** And no wonder, Miss. He has such odd notions 
when he's ill too, and makes himself ten times 



worse." 
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" Yes ; well, Ruth, I don't know whom to send for ; 
that's the thing." 

''Lawk, Miss, I don't, I'm sure, as no one has 
been ill since I've been in the house." 

'' I want to send for a sensible, clever man. It's 
very puzzling really ; and if my uncle once took a 
dislike to the doctor, I feel confident he would never 
see him again." 

" Stop, Miss," said the confidential old Ruth, 
reflectively. "Cook was telling me of a very nice, 
clever gentleman who lives in the Square, and who 
doctored her mother all last winter for nothing, and 
gave her wine and meat besides. Cook says he has 
curious ways, but knows everything. He cured the 
lawyer at No. 47, Miss, she told me, when everybody 
else gave him up " 

" What is this gentleman's name," asked Etty, not 
caring to hear a long rigmarple of miracles. 

"I'm sure. Miss, I don't know." 

" Cook does, perhaps — call her." 

"Oh please, cook," said the young lady, when 
that functionary appeared, " what is the name of the 
gentleman who doctored your mother, and Mr. Lacy at 
No. 47, and is said to be so clever?" 

" And he is clever. Miss. If there is anybody in 
this world that knows every blessed thing, I believe he 
does ; and more besides " 

"And his name?" 

" Dr. Ray, Miss ; Dr. Essex Ray at No. 2 
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Square. It's a curious name, Miss, and he's a curious 
gent; but a right good un, I'll be bound." 

*'Send Robert for this Dr. Ray then, at once. 
Stay ; give him my uncle's card, and tell him to say 
that Mr. Honcychurch wishes to see him as soon as 
possible." 

She then ran up stairs to the invalid. 

" Annette," he said, with a resigned sigh, " how 
many days are there wanting to the first?" 

" Thirteen, dear uncle. Are you thinking of your 
conversazione ?" 

" Yes ; if I am not able to throw oflf these flannels, 
and dress as a Christian man by the end of next 
week, I must give up all thoughts of it for next 
month. And it's so provoking ! Just when I had 
got four fresh Greek coins, Erythra3, Tryphon, Antiochus 
Magnus, and a Macedonia Romana, and a thumbscrew 
to show my friends." 

" Perhaps you may be better, so that the con- 
versazione can take place after all." 

" And my old college friend Phipps will be in London 
too," Mr. Honeychurch continued. " It is very an- 
noying to think I can't get well, when I try so hard, 
and eat at least three quarts of gruel a day." 

He was silent for some time, and drew his fingers 
unconsciously over Annette's shining hair, as she sat on 
an ottoman at his feet. She saw that he could think 
of nothing but the Erythne, etc., and the thumb- 
screw. 
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" Don't worry, uncle dear/' she said, consolingly ; 
" I have great hopes that the " 

Here there was a loud double knock at the street 
door. 

Annette started up and smiled. 

Mr. Honeychurch looked at her aghast. 

** Annette," he said, " you don't mean to say that 
you sent for that confounded !" 



CHAPTER VIIL 

*' l)n. Ray/* announced Robert with pomposity. 

Mn iloncychurch Mtared at the doctor ; the doctor 
wiared at Mr. Iloncychurch ; then he advanced and 
lw)W«d courtcouHly, which salutation was returned by 
i\ui invali(rH fixing his eyes full upon him, and saying 
mmorouMJy - 

" Phynician, heal thyself." 

Ktty Mi the colour rising to her cheeks, as she 
glanc(fd at the doctor, and encountered two bright blue 
eyes brimful of amusement and perplexity. He 
evidently thought her uncle insane. 

" Sir,** she said, apologetically, " I have had great 
difliculty in persuading my uncle to have medical 
advico, and I feel sure that his state requires it. Will 
you be kind enough to prescribe '* 

** Doctor,*' burst in Mr. Iloncychurch explosively, 
"if you can tell me what is the matter with me, I'll 
listen, and 1*11 say you're a sensible man, but with any 
medicines 1*11 have nothing to do ; so what you pre- 
scribe my niece Annette there must take, and much 
good may it do her. Sir, I've lived seventy years in 
this world without physic, and I wont begin it now. 
1 never had faith in it, sir, and never shall have." 
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Dr. Ray seated himself by his sceptical patient, and 
eyed him contemplatively. 

"Seventy years! that's a long time; and you 
have never patronised even the pestle and mortar, sir?** 

" Not a pill in my life, sir ; not a single pill." 

"That is curious. Beally, Mr. Honeychurch, I 
begin to feel that I am a quack and a charlatan !** 

" Doctor, you speak like a wise man. I esteem 
you. I admire you. I look up to you, Dr. Ray." 

" But," continued the other whimsically, and casting 
a sly glance at Annette*s bright eyes, " but I think there 
is another view to be taken of the matter. In the first 
place, may I ask, sir, if you have ever been ill during 
these seventy years ?" 

This was a bombshell for Mr. Honeychurch. An- 
nette laughed heartily. The Doctor awaited his answer 
with smiling eyes, but grave mouth. At length the 
invalid recovered himself, and fired away at his adver- 
sary with all sorts of small shot. 

" 111, sir ? If you mean whether I have ever 

had the small-pox, or the typhus fever, or the yellow 

fever, or Asiatic cholera, or bronchitis, I am thankful 

to say no, sir; but there are lots of little ailments 

which, if encouraged, lead on to great ones, and these 

I have had. These I have had, and fought against — 

fought against with the strength of a lion, Doctor ; I 

have had pains in my head, pains in my heart, and 

pains in my back. I have had colds and coughs, and 

sprains and spasms, and sore throats ; in fact, I can 't 

n 
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Bay what I haven't had, but I have got through all. 
I am proud to say I ha^e got through all, sir/' 

" And your recipe/* asked Dr. Ray. 

" My recipe is this, Doctor : Trust to heaven, and 
put no faith in pills.*' 

*^ A very good one, too, but like others, in its last 
clause, it is good only pro re natd. Physic, like every 
thing else, sir, is excellent in its use, not abuse. To 
a certain point, then, we think alike. But now, Mr. 
Honeychurch, suppose I prescribe a simple remedy 
which, in the course of a few days, will relieve your 
stiffiiess, fever, cough, sore chest, and debility/' 

''Those are my complaints exactly," interrupted 
the other eagerly. 

^' Suppose my simple remedy restores you to perfect 
health in a few days, will you not admit, at least, that 
in some instances even quackeries like ours are worth 
something ?" 

'' I shall think better of them than I ever did 
before," said Mr. Honeychurch, somewhat ungraciously 
yielding his ground. " Doctor, can you get me well 
by the first of next month?" 

" I will do my best," said Dr. Ray ; and having 
asked a few professional questions concerning the in^ 
valid, he seated himself at the table, and wrote a pre- 
scription. Then, rising, he handed it to Annette, and 
turned to go. 

'^ I must ask of you," he said to Annette in a 
respectful voice, " to see that Mr. Honeychurch does 
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not breathe 80 heated and unwholesome an atmoephere. 
The high temperature of this room is quite stifling. 
And he is wrapt up to a frightful extent.** 

'' I have often tried to persuade him to leave off 
that blanket over his i/vTapper, but to no purpose,** she 
answered. '* I was certain it did him harm.** 

He turned to the invalid. 

"I must entreat you, Mr. Honeychurch, to keep 
smaller fires, and throw aside that tremendous blanket." 

" Not a shred of it could I do without. Doctor, 
you won't believe me when I tell you I*m frozen !" 

''But, my dear sir, you impede your circulation 
with such a weight of clothes ; and the heat of the 
room is frightful." « 

" Not one coal from that fire can I spare. Doctor, 
you're inhuman!*' 

Dr. Bay took his prescription from Annette's hand^ 
and held it over the fire. In one minute it was in 
flames. 

He encountered Mr. Honeychurch's indignant 
horror with cool composure. 

" My remedies are of no avail,** he said, " unless 
you conform to my advice ; half measures are always 
futUe.*' 

Mr. Honeychurch wrenched off his beloved blanket, 
and threw it violently to the other end of the room. 

" Etty, poke out the fire, and give Dr. Ray another 
sheet of paper. Let it be kill or cure. I do want to 
get well by the first, too, or my Greek coins a^d 
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tliurnlmcrow will have to wait another moniL Doctor, 
are yoti anything of an antiquarian ? Have yon taste 
for rare old i)icture8 ? Do you like literary people ?" 

'' I confess to a certain amount of antiquarian 
vcnuration/' said the Doctor smiling ; ** and I do my 
hoHt U) ofhnire old pictures. As to literary people, I 
have hud little opportunity of knowing them, except 
whon bound in neat calf and cloth.*' 

** Coirui to my conversazione on the first/' exclaimed 
Mr. Honey church. ''Dr. Ray, I shall be proud to 
introduce you to my circle of literary and artistic friends. 
I am an adniiror ofmindf Doctor— an exclusive admirer of 
mind. I cultivate pleasures of the mind, and I cultivate 
nn my friends, men and women of mind. For the rich 
or the great i care not one straw, not one single straw ; 
hut v/\nm i meet an individual gifted with that superior 
excellence called mind, I say, ' that man is my friend.' 
My monthly meeting of friends is held on the first, at 
one o'clock, when, if your engagements will allow you, I 
Hliould feel honoured by your company." 

" I need not say," Annette added, with well-bred 
courtesy, " that I cordially second my uncle's invitation. 
I ftincerely hope you will come. Dr. Ray." 

The Doctor bowed, and smiled a pleasant, genial 
smile. 

** You do me much honour," he said ; " and should 
nothing of absolute necessity occur to prevent me, I 
KJiall gratefully avail myself of so agreeable an invita- 
tion." 
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He tHen bowed and left tbcm. 

" Upon my word, Etty, he's a nice fellow, though 
he's a doctor. A nice, sensible, clever fellow; and a 
gentleman .moreover — a gentleman from the turn of 
his hair to the make of his boots. Did you observe 
his boots, Etty, my dear?'* 

"I cannot say that I did,*' answered Annette 
laughingly. 

*' Then, my dear, you made a great mistake. You 
should always observe men's boots, for they are quite 
an index to character ; and if ever you marry, let it be 
to a man who wears good boots, that is to say, they 
should be thick-soled, or at any rate not thin-soled — that 
looks a£fected ; they should fit well, and they should be 
plainly made, and well brushed, without shining too 
much. Now, Annette, don't forget this ; and when a 
man is sweet upon you, look at his feet. If he wears 
patent a£fairs, have nothing to say to him. He's a fop 
and a coxcomb. Well, child, what do you think of Dr. 
Ray altogether ? " 

^' I should imagine him to be clever," Annette said, 
speaking reflectively ; '' he has a finely-shaped head ; 
and I should also imagine him to be a thinking and a 
persevering man, uncle ; perhaps more persevering 
than decidedly clever." 

** No doubt of it — no doubt of it," exclaimed Mr. 
Honeychurch abstractedly ; " the very man to adorn my 
conversaziones." 

" And I think," continued Annette, " that he is 
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of rather a humorous turn of mind ; would not you, 
uncle ? " 

" Certainly, my dear." 

" Uncle, you are not paying attention. You are 
thinking of that rusty old thumbscrew, which I would 
not give a farthing for." 

'' Annette, that*s high treason. Don't abuse my 
treasures in that way, or " 

" Then, uncle, you should listen to what 1 am say- 
ing. You should not get into such absent habits ; it 
is not good for you." 

Mr. Honeychurch sat bolt upright in his chair, opened 
his eyes and mouth wide open with obedient alacrity. 

" Now, go on. I'm listening with all my might." 

"I was speaking of Dr. Ray. Would not you 
imagine, uncle, that he has a keen sense of the ridicu- 
lous?" 

" Very likely, my dear, like me. In fact, Etty, I 
do believe that the doctor and I are much like each 
other — strikingly so, I may say. His taste inclines 
towards the antique^ — so does mine. He has a fine 
nose — so had I till I fell down twenty steps, and broke 
it. He is fond of a joke, and so am I. Where could 
you find two men bearing more striking points of re- 
semblance ? " 

" The only wonder is, that chance has brought you 
together," said Annette gaily ; " and for that you must 
thank me ; but now, uncle, darling, you must go to 
bed." 
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" Bed, indeed ! You're in a great hurry to get 
rid of me. I shall not go to bed for two hours at 
least" 

** Then I shall tell Dr. Ray/* said Annette, snuffing 
out the bed-room candle that she had just lighted ; '' if 
you will not take proper care of yourself, it is useless 
to take his medicine.** 

'' Light the candle, child, and carry it up stairs for 
me. That Dr. Ray will he the death of me." 

And grumbling invectives against Dr. Ray, the 

eccentric old gentleman went up stairs to bed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Mb. Honetchurch was a rich man, and a bachelor. 
From boyhood, his life had been one of indolence and 
ease ; and having been brought up to no profession, and 
having had no striking talents, his tastes (as is often 
the case) wandered into an eccentric path. When 
twenty-three, he spent six months in Rome, and there 
caught an antiquarian and artistic fever, from which he 
never recovered. His house was filled with antiquities, 
and smelt like a museum. The best drawing-room was 
chiefly furnished with motley meubles of the date of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the three or four following reigns. 
In the midst was placed a circular sofa, where some- 
times people said polite things of their neighbours 
behind their backs. Around were high-backed chairs 
of all sizes, colours, and devices, somewhat musty-look- 
ing, and hard to sit upon. Then there was a spinet, 
which Mr. Honey church valued more than anything, 
next to his own soul, upon which (it is said) Queen 
Elizabeth herself had practised her scales, and hundred 
and one exercises in youth. On either side of the 
spinet stood a cabinet arrayed with coins, brasses, 
bronzes, uniB, antique ware, porcelain jars, and old 
china basins and tea-pots. There were also some 
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Romish reliqaaries, carved crosses, and sacred bones, 
tiiat he had bought cheap in Germany and Rome; 
mediffival drinking cups and bowls ; feather capes and 
parasols firom the Sandwich Islands ; carved ivory toys 
from India, and stu£fed birds from South Ameri(*4i. 
From the ceiling hung Chinese lamps ; and around 
the walls, old and ugly pictures by painters of great 
renown. This room was the pride and glory and 
happiness of Mr. Honeychurch's life. It was never 
swept save under his strict supervision ; and the dusting 
of his treasures was a task so sacred, that I doubt 
whether he would have trusted it to the Pope. The 
dusting took a week — a week's hard work ; each day 
from ten to four it lasted ; and the re-arranging for the 
better showing off of every individual beauty, often took 
a week more. 

The conversational dejefiners which Mr. Honey- 
church gave to his friends were, as may be supposed, most 
important events ; and on such occasions, the drawing- 
room was thrown open. To these conversaziones, as 
he proudly termed them, with reference to their in- 
tellectual character, he invited every one who had 
written a book — ^painted a picture — composed a song — 
or carved a bust. No matter if the book had been the 
trashiest novel that had ever been damned by critics ; 
or if the pictures, or song, or statue had been of an 
execution below mediocrity. He showed his hospitality 
alike to authors and artists, however dull or unfortu- 
nate they might be ; and more, he not only opened 
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his house to them, but his purse also ; for Mr. Honey- 
church could be liberal when his likings influenced 
him. Yet he had never been guilty of the extravagance 
of a cab in his life, and wore a coat so shabby, that you 
would not have liked your poor relation to appear in 
such a one at your table on Christmas-Day. 

Amongst other regular attendants to this mental 
collation, were an antiquarian, a philologist, the libra- 
rian of D College, and the treasurer of a museum. 

Such were Mr. Honeychurch's friends, and such the 
society to which his orphan niece Annette Hawthorne was 
introduced, when, being left homeless and almost penni- 
less at the age of eighteen, she had accepted an affectionate 
and generous offer to share the old bachelor's home. 
Three years had passed since then, and she was now 
as necessary to him as his daily food and drink. And 
the girl's life, though in a measure lonely, was happy. 
She was high-spirited, and loved liberty ; this she had — 
indeed few young women had so free and independent 
an existence as was Annette's at her uncle's. She was 
intellectual, moreover, and had refined tastes, which 
she was able to cultivate at will, for Mr. Honeychurch 
had a good library, and amongst his acquaintances, 
Annette sometimes found a man of sense and a woman 
of real talent. These she learned to appreciate doubly, 
seeing, as she did, so much of little-minded pedantry, 
superficial pretensions, hollow enthusiasm, and small 
theories hidden under large words. 

At last the important day came round on which 
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the rusty Greek coins, and still rustier thumbscrew, 
were to be introdaced to the world in their perfection 
of unsightliness. Dr. Ray, assisted by Annette, had 
wrought the restoration of the invalid, and the old 
gentleman's face beamed with delight as ho received 
his friends. Quite resolved in his gratitude to make 
Dr. Bay the hero of the hour, every individual tliat 
entered he greeted in the following manner : — 

"Of course you have heard of Dr. Essex Ray?" 

The general answer was in the negative, at which 
Mr. Honeychurch opened his eyes in magnanimous pity. 

" Not know Dr. Ray ? Unless you were a man 
of undoubted veracity, I could not believe you. My 
Mend, to Dr. Ray I owe the satisfaction of seeing you 
to-day. He raised me from a bed of sickness, from a 
deathbed I may say, sir ; I never put faith in doctors 
or quacks before, but I believe, and shall believe to my 
dying day, that Dr. Ray, — an honest man to be, * the 
noblest work of God I ' His talents are gigantic ! And 
you have never heard of him ? I'm petrified ?" 

It may be imagined that every one thought he 
was going to see some remarkable personage, and 
several of the ladies asked Dr. Ray's address, as they 
had long wanted to find a nice clever doctor, they said. 
By and by the guests broke up into animated little 
knots, and conversed with zeal over the tea, cofiee, 
and foreign wines which, with a very ample display of 
English and French confectionary, were now served 
round. Books, pictures, plays, actors, and preachers, 
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were discussed with uncommon vivacity, and in the 
buzz and confusion of so many voices, Annette was but 
too glad to occupy herself with mixing chocolate for her 
imcle's old friend, Mr. Phipps. He was a simple-hearted, 
good-humoured country squire, and it was a relief to 
him to find some one in the room who, like himself, 
had achieved nothing celebrated, and was — nobody. 
Presently a gentleman entered imannounced, and walk- 
ing quietly up to Annette, seated himself unobserved 
by her side ; thus paying her that deferential respect to 
which she was entitled as mistress of the house, but which 
every one else excepting the old squire had forgotten. 
The new comer was about the middle height, and was 
dressed with the unaffected plainness of a gentleman. 
His face was not handsome, but there was a power and 
individuality in every feature, that are rarer to find 
than the utmost perfection of symmetry and beauty; 
and the sunburnt and healthful complexion added yet 
more of strength and manliness. But though his eyes 
were full of life, intelligence, and humour, the face 
might have seemed almost hard, except for the smile, 
frank and open as a child's, which occasionally broke 
on it, as pleasantly as spring in London. Meantime, 
he entered at once into conversation on ordinary topics 
with Annette, and glanced at the same time round the 
room, taking a mental siurvey of character and idiosyn- 
crasy. As he did so, Annette saw a quaint smile light 
up his eyes. And truly it was a heterogeneous as- 
sembly. 
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In one comer stood three young ladies, talking 
to each other with much excitement and volubility. 
They were decidedly blue. They were dressed in the 
&8hion of strong-minded women, without any vanities 
of crinoline, stays, or embroidery, and wore plain coarse 
dresses made in a masculine style, and very much orna- 
mented with pockets. Their conversation turned chiefly 
on the rights of women, and on the fine arts, which 
subjects they handled with much enthusiasm. That is 
all we can say. Next to them sat a little Italian, with 
a veiy consequential coal-black beard, discussing Italian 
literature and Mazzini with a fellow-countryman, who 
looked as rough and as forlorn as we should suppose 
Baron Trenck did after his long imprisonment. Then 
there was a literary lady in blue glasses and dingy 
dress, who had lately published a novel, and whom 
every one thought fit to compliment upon such an 
achievement. Indeed, it would be impossible to record 
half the flattering things that were said. Somehow, 
every one seemed to have done something for which 
his neighbour felt called upon to exalt him. One had 
written a play, another had composed an opera, another 
had just returned from Patagonia or Kamscliatka, 
another had been up in a balloon, and one had been 
half-buried alive in the excavations of Nineveh. 

Mr. Honeychurch was in his element. To have 
around him artists and travellers, writers, relic-hunters, 
and talkers, was the delight of his heart. Not that he 
was a connoisseur in art, poor man ; for if you showed 
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him the fieriest imitation of Turner, and told him it was 
not to be had for love or money, he woijld have said, 
« very fine," and ofiered you a hundred guineas for it 
on the spot But he loved to hear large words on fine 
subjects, and there was not a drawing-master in London 
that he could not have embraced for the sanctity of his 
craft. 

In the midst of an animated discourse, a fiiend 
tapped him on the shoulder — 

" But where is this life-pre^rver you were to show 
us, my friend?" 

" Life-preserver ?" asked the old gentleman in 
bewilderment. 

" Yes ; your Dr. Ray. Is he here ?" 

Mr. Honeychurch adjusted his spectacles, and after 
looking round, hurried to the further end of the room^ 
where Annette was sitting. 

" Dr. Ray I" he exclaimed, as distinctly as a public 
crier commends our most gracious Majesty to the bless- 
ing of heaven ; " Dr. Ray, I am enchanted to see you I" 

The poor old squire looked petrified. He had 
innocently hoped that the quiet and unassuming stranger 
by Annette's side was a nobody, to keep him in coun- 
tenance. Every one naturally turned their eyes upon 
the Doctor ; but he seeing that something remarkable 
was expected of him, resolved to disappoint such anti- 
cipations. Having then politely returned Mr. Honey- 
church's salute, he turned to Annette and continued 
conversing. 
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" Mi88 Hawthorne/* ho said, *' do cnli|;htcn mo as 
to the names of some of your undoes gucKts. I should 
imagine them to he decided characters for the most 
part — literary and artistic, jM^rhaps. Am I right?" 

Annette smiled brightly, and {)arti<;uluri8ed ilie 
principal of the visitors with concise and s|)arkling 
sketches. When she had done, he said with a grave 
smile — 

" May I ask, Miss Ilawthomc, if you are an author 
or a celebrity ? " 

" I am neither,'* answered Annette laughing. 

" I am so thankful. It is not jileasant to feel one s 
self a solitary reader amongst a roomful of live books. 
But I suppose, if you do not write, you read ? " 

" Yes ; reading is a great source of pleasure to me.'* 

" You were reading Goethe when I called the other 
day. Do you like the German language?" 

" Very much ; and 1 just begin to appreciate the 
literature. What do you think of it?" 

" Grand, but too metaphysical ; my life is, of course, 
essentially practical and matter-of-fact." 

" Your reading, then, is chiefly scientific and 
statistical ? " 

" Exactly so. If I had two lives, I should give 
one to practice and one to theory ; but as I have only 
one, I devote it to the branches of knowledge and 
investigation most useful to me." 

" But," said Annette, " is it absolutely necessary 
that the two should be divided ? Would you not find 
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it a relaxation in your leisure to turn to lighter litera- 
ture?" 

" I do try to keep up with the current literature 
of the day, but my leisure amounts to little. And I 
am reverentially aflfectioned to my schoolboy friends — 
the Greeks and Romans. There is nothing like old 
Homer.'' 

" Most schoolboys entertain the opposite feeling, do 
they not ? " 

" I believe they do ; but I was pleasantly taught, 
and that makes the difference. To most men classics 
recall only drudgery and disgrace. Are you a Latin 
scholar ? '' 

" No," said Annette ; " indeed, I doubt whether I 
could carry my sympathies so far back as the forum 
and the toga; and for Homer's gods I have no ad- 
miration." 

'' But it spoils a poem to be translated. Homer's 
Ghrcek is like the rise and fall of a majestic sea. And 
Horace and TibuUus and Catullus — Miss Hawthorne, 
you would be charmed with their language and ideas." 

"And you would be charmed with Goethe and 
Richter," answered Annette, archly. 

" They are speculative, are they not, and highly 
poetic ? " 

" But there is highest truth in poetry." 

" Say, an ajiproximation to truth, or truth in the 
abstract. I like it in the concrete. Take my advice, 
and study Nature's tmth." 
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Here the conversation was intorruptcd by Mr. 
Honeychorchy who carried off tlic Doctor to decide some 
anatomical question which had arisen between the two 
antiquarians^ who gazed, like the prophet Ezekicl, on 
some dry bones. Soon after, he pleaded an engage- 
ment, and went. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A BRIGHT fire was blazing in the comfortable parlour 
of Wixley Hall, and a pleasant family group were 
gathered round it. Mr, Greene, a hale and happy- 
looking man of about fifty-five, was seated in a large 
arm-chair ; opposite to him sat his wife, as fresh-looking 
and smiling as himself; and between the two was the 
rosebud of their hearth and hearts — ^their only child. 
Bertha, She was a pretty-looking girl, with bright 
eyes and wild-rose cheeks ; indeed, the chief attraction 
of her face consisted in its soft and healthful bloom, 
for her complexion was as pure and delicate as the 
pink-and-white clouds of sunset. 

" I wish Tom would come back," she said, looking 
into the fire. "Papa, I do believe there are two 
strangers on the bar t Look I " 

"You are as full of those fancies as old nurse 
Barnes," Mr. Greene interrupted laughingly ; " Betie, 
the next gipsy who comes up shall tell your for- 
tune Who on earth is that ? " 

Bertha flew to the window as the carriage drove 
up. She peered out, and then turning round, clapped 
her hands joyfully. 

" Oh, papa, it's the two strangers on the bar I I 
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knew they would come I It's Tom, papa — Tom, and 
— oh, I am so glad t " 

Mr. and Mrs. Greene hurried to the front door, and 
Bertha followed; but she drew back shyly on en- 
countering a tall stranger, enveloped in a long cloak, 
and of unmistakeably foreign appearance. Then Tom 
emerged from behind a huge bearskin, and shouted 
joyfully — 

" Hurra ! Uncle Charley I Old England at last I " 

He embraced his uncle and aunt heartily; and 
having introduced the Count, approached Bertha. 

She held out both hands to him with frank joy- 
ousness. 

" Welcome, cousin Tom — we were just talking of 
you. I am so glad you are come at last 1 " 

Poor Tom I This warm-hearted greeting was too 
much for his rough but faithful nature, and he with 
diflSculty stammered out a few awkward words of 
thanks. The evening that followed was long and 
merry. Even Count Max was in good spirits, and 
talked a good deal, Mr. and Mrs. Greene being very 
attentive listeners, and imagining everything he said 
to be immensely clever. Indeed, they thought he was 
the most delightful yoimg gentleman they had ever 
seen, and so aristocratic I — ^he actually sipped harvest 
beer with a tea-spoon I 

We may imagine how happy Tom was, sitting by 
Bertha's side, and gazing with lover's eyes on her 
bri^t face, as he recounted stories of adventure. To 
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anything that Bavoured of the strange, the wild, or the 
weird, she listened with rapt excitement, for the 
romances she had read at school were never forgotten. 

" Ob, Tom," she said, " what lots of stories you 
will be able to tell us these long winter nights ! Have 
you any of old castles and ghosts and enchanted ladies? 
I delight in fairy tales." 

'' I can tell you plenty of stories as horrible as you 
like— only they beat ghost stories hollow, because they 
are true. Fancy, Bertha, black forests, wolves ! " 

" How frightful — ^yet it nAist be very exciting." 

" Which — punting wolves, or wolves hunting you?" 

" I should not like either ; but, Tom, are they not 
kept down ? " 

'' In a measure ; but sometimes at night they steal 
into the villages, and the next morning one or two 
horses are missed — and once, a year or two ago, they 
got a little child I " 

" Oh, is that true ? " 

" Quite ; but I have pleasanter things to tell you 
of. The summers are lovely, and the hay fields present 
as picturesque a scene as one could find ; — the pretty 
little Kourpianki " 

" What arc they ? " 
^ " They are peasant-girls called by that name, and 
living in a dUtant district ; but they come over at 
hay-time to work. They are quite different to other 
peasant women, being graceful and intelligent, and 
their movements would put any dancing-master to 
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shame— they are so easy and naturally pleasing. And 
to hear them smg in chorus, as they return from their 
day's work at night, is delightful even to a cultivated 



ear." 



" It must be charming. And, cousin Tom, have 
yon been comfortable and happy since you have been 
away ? Tell me all about it." 

"Tolerably. I try to make myself happy any- 
where; but, Betie, to an Englishman, 'there is no 
place like home.' Do you remember how you used 
to sing that song to me? I have thought of it so 
often whilst away; and the little portrait that you 
gave me has been one of my great comforts." 

She blushed, and smiled brightly. 

"Then your comforts have been small indeed. 
But, after all, Tom, it must be delightful to travel. 
To see di£ferent places and people and customs— ah, 
how much I should like itl Poland — ^Vienna — the 
Rhine — Paris — what numbers of places you have visited 
— ^I long to hear about them all, and I am very glad 
you are home again — very glad, indeed, cousin Tom ; 
for if you had not returned now, I believe you would 
have stayed away altogether, and forgotten England." 

" I should never have forgotten England whilst I 
possessed your portrait," said Tom, fervently. 

Bertha shook her pretty head with an arch smile 
of reproof, and Tom was proceeding to say something 
more refractory still, when some one nudged him 
violently. He turned round, and saw his aunt's face 
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in dose contact with his own, wearing a comic look of 
distress. 

'' Entertain the Count/* she whispered, in agonised 
tones : " your uncle has fallen asleep in the midst of 
talking to him. It*s so very rude ; but, poor dear 
man, I wonder how he has kept his eyes open as long 
as he has done, for he is always sleepy after eight 
o'clock ! " 



CHAPTER XL 

Hayiho left the lady mciDt>erB of the De Vett family 
in 80 disappointed and mortifying a {Kwition, I feel 
asBmned that my readers will be glad to hear how they 
recovered themselves. But the iron had not yet entered 
into their sools, and they took comfort That same 
evening a cabinet-council was held, and the following 
measures were resolved upon : — 

Firstly, — That Martlia should be sent over to 
Wixley Hall, early in the moniing, for some new-laid 
eggs, and that she should be instructed to ascertain 
from the servants all possible information regarding 
the Prince. 

Secondly, — That should he prove to be a visitor at 
the Greene's, a little condescending friendliness should 
be shown to the family at the Hall without delay. 

And thirdly, — In order to follow up the last pro- 
position, Julia and Clara should make an excuse to 
call there in a day or two, on which occasion they 
wear their new purple brocade dresses, and felt hats 
with drooping feathers and crimson ribbons. 

-After the framing of these resolutions followed a 
silence of intense satisfaction. 
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" I do think," at length aara said—" I do think, 
mamma, that it is even better so, than if he had been 
a visitor at our own house. As he will be amongst 
such unassuming, plainly-dressed people, our appear- 
ance, manners, etc., will be all the more striking in 
comparison. We could not have better foils.*' 

There was a rankling tone of spite as this was 
spoken. Then she added, as if to qualify her assertion — 

" Mrs. Greene is a nice woman enough ; but as to 
calling Bertha pretty, it's quite a farce. She has not 
a regular feature, and her nose is absolutely retrousai ; 
and then she is so spoiled by the family, that '* 

Here the door opened, and Mr. De Yett appeared, 
holding a dirty candlestick, in which a ten-to-a-pound 
candle was burning. He was a thin, spare man, who 
coughed incessantly. 

" Jane," he said to his wife in no pleasant voice, 
" I have rung the prayer-bell four times, and no one 
has come. I could wish that the servants had a more 
proper sense of duty." 

'^ It is useless trying to get servants to think of 
such ihings," Mrs. De Vett replied sharply; "it is 
quite enough trouble to get them to do their work. 
If you want them to be religious, you must take them 
in hand yourself — I can't." 

She rose, however, and followed her husband to 
the dining-room. Julia and Clara went too, yawning 
and whispering to each other what a bore it was, and 
wondering how papa could be so cross. 
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Joe and the young man who acte«i aa groom, gar- 
dener, and laoqoey in the eatablUhment, were iu their 
places, both half asleep. 

"Where's Martha?" Mr. De Vett askciL 

** Don't wait for her, papa,'* Julia answered ; *' she 
is doing some work for mc which is important, ami slu- 
cannot leave off a moment" 

Mr. De Vett said nothing, but began to read. It 
was a painful task to him, on account of the hoars«'- 
ness of his voice and the ahnost cea^teless cough. 

** I cannot account for tlie violent colds to whicli I 
have been subject of late," he said, when his duty was 
over, "Jane, does any one see that my nightcaps 
and shirts are properly aired ? " 

" Nonsense, De Vett ; you always lay the faults 
gf your ailments to other people. You cannot exi)ect 
me to do more than order Martha to attend to such 
things. And as to catchiug colds, how can you wonder 
at it, when you go in the peltiug rain to visit those 
ungrateful cottagers, who are not a bit better off, what- 
ever you do for them I Colds, indeed ! " 

Poor Mr. De Vett ! Without a word, he took up his 
candle and went to bed. His meekness would have 
been undignified but for that stolid silence. But he 
had not been meek always. In his youth he had spirit, 
temper, passion. Reader, know the secret of the change, 
and beware ! Mr. De Vett, when a poor curate, had 
married far money/ 



E 
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Mr. Qreene was a farmer of the old school, and 
took his meals with a regularity approaching to clock- 
work. This regularity was never interfered with ; for, 
if visitors were in the house, who, from city habits or 
otherwise, could not make their appearance at the 
breakfast-table so early as seven o'clock, the master 
had his alono. And so long as he had his own, with 
his wife or Betie to pour out the coffee, he liked others 
to have theirs when most suitable to themselves. But 
for an august visitor like the Count Max Eorvinski, a 
great exception was made. Mr. Qreene determined, 
for once, to break from ordinary habits ; and to his 
wife's utter surprise, told her that he should wait to 
breakfast with the rest of the party at eight — for by 
fixing what to him was an extremely late hour, he 
thought himself sure of the society of his guest. 
Strange to say, the good old sturdy English gentle- 
man had taken, primd facie, a great fancy to the 
eccentric and wild young Count. This was partly to 
be accounted for in this wise : much to Mr. Greene's 
surprise and relief, he spoke English with ease, though 
necessarily with a foreign accent ; and the old gentle- 
man loved his native tongue, and knew not a word of 
any other. Then the Count, though he abused every 
other government under the sun, spoke in enthusiastic 
terms of England and of everything English; and 
besides this, his very whimsicalities amused and pleased 
Mr. Greene ; at present, however, they had not been 
very much developed. Eight o'clock came. The hos- 
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pitable table was laden with the richest and best things 
of home produce. Bertha looked charming in her 
shnple cotton dress— unadorned she was — and yet how 
well adorned in the freshness and beauty of iimocence 
and unstudied grace ! And Mrs. Greene, *' on liospitable 
thoughts intent/' with her smiling pleasant face, looked 
the picture of an English matron. Ah, Count Korvin- 
ski ! had you such a mother and such a sister, your heart 
would never have preached a crusade against women ! 

" Dear me," Mr. Greene exclaimed good humour- 
edly, " I'm afraid, Betie, our Count will be a difficult one 
to manage. Do they have breakfast in bed in Poland, 
Tom, or do they go without any at all ? " 

" I believe most people in the world have a morn- 
ing meal, sir, at some tune or other,'* Tom answered 
with a smile. 

** Are you sure that Patty knocked at his door, 
my dear?" asked Mrs. Greene of Bertha. "I think 
she had better go and say breakfast is ready.'' 

So Patty was sent again ; she came running back 
with a blank face — 

" The door is open and he's gone, miss; I don't 
know where, sir." 

" I daresay he's smoking his cigar before break- 
fast," Tom said ; " I'll go and look round the garden." 

" Don't you trouble, Tom, boy ; I want to speak 
to my men in the yard, and I will look myself." 

So saying, Mr. Greene put on his hat and went into 
the garden. He reconnoitred the shrubbery and lawn. 
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No Count. He looked around the {krm buildings. No 
Count. He walked to the garden-gate, and looked 
up the road and down the road. No Count. Finally, 
he grew impatient, and raising his voice to a high key, 
shouted — 

" Count — Count Korvinski 1 " 

" Ah ! mo voiia 1 " 

The voice seemed near, but for the life of him, 
poor Mr. Greene could not divine from whencte it came ; 
and the words were Greek to him, 

" Count Korvinski ! " he reiterated. 

" Hier, hier, mein Herr." 

The next effort was equally unsuccessful. At 
Yablonna the Count was accustomed to speak daily, 
and without partiality, in French, German, Polish, and 
English. With his usual inconsistency, he forgot for 
the ifioment that only one of these would be service* 
ablcy This time he answered in his native tongue — 

" Tutai, tutai. Panic ! " 

At last the reality of Wixley Hall broke on his 
dreamy mind, and he said — 

" Ah I who lias occasion for me ? *' 

And after numerous frantic rushes on Mr. Greene's 
part, the hiding-place was found ; he never forgot that 
place as long as he lived. In the stackyard were two 
stacks of hay placed close together, and which had been 
so cut as to have formed a very secure covert from 
wind and observation. There, stretched to his full 
length, lay the heir of all the Eorvinskis^ a lighted 
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cigar in his mouth, whilst a pipe aiid a l>ox of fusees 
were thrown carelessly on the loose hay near. Mr. 
Greene's hair almost stood on end. Fusees lying like 
chaff on the dry hay, and a whole year's crop of wheat 
around ! Forgetting everything else, and panting with 
terror and exertion, he scrambled up the tiny engines 
of combustion. 

" Oh, I beg thousand pardons, but do not disturb 
them ! Mr. Oreene, my good friend, this situation is 
most gratifying to me.** 

" Indeed, Count, I'm very sorry — I hope you will 
make yourself at home ; but really if you could smoke 
anywhere else — in fact, my dear sir, it's dangerous — 
it's " 

Mr. Greene hesitated from fear of being impolite. 
The Count grew more puzzled than ever. Still the 
iusees were gathered up most tenaciously. At this 
uncomfortable state of affairs, a youthful voice called 
from behind the hedge — 

" Papa, do come to breakfast" 

It was Bertha speaking, whose girlish curiosity had 
led her to the scene which she viewed with round, 
laughing eyes. Her presence was quite a relief, even 
to Count Max, to whom at ordinary times a woman^s 
presence was worse than a bore. He now turned to 
her those dark, luminous eyes of his with an irresistible 
expression of perplexity and discomfort. 

" Mademoiselle," he said, " I have displeased greatly 
your father, and the reason I cannot construe." 
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Bertha smilod and blushed. They were almost the 
first words he had addressed to her. 

" You are mistaken," she answered ; " oh, no I he 
was not displeased/' Then she explained to him the 
cause of her father's grave face. 

'' Ah I '' he exclaimed, rubbing his hand; '^ ah ! I 
understand. Well, I must find some place for me and 
my cigars which will be less valuable. It was si 6iomdi^ 
and I myself have so agricultural a heart. Ah, how 
truly it was insensate I " 

In the enthusiasm of the moment, he quite forgot 
that it was to a lady he was talking ; but now, giving 
Bertha a very cold and distant bow, he drew back to 
Mr. Greene. Here Tom joined her, and the two 
walked together up the garden path. 

" Why, Bertha, you have quite brought the Count 
out ! " Tom said, laughing. '' I declare I never saw 
him talking so amicably to a lady before." 

" Was he never in love ? " asked Bertha. 

'' Not that I know of. The thing is impossible. 
What woman on earth would he ever fall in love with?" 

Bertha was silent, and then the family party sat 
down to breakfast. 



CHAPTER XIL 

SoMB days passed, and in spite of Bertha's efforts to 
make the Count more sociable, he remained wrapt up, 
as it were, in reserve or shyness ; call it what you 
will, it was impenetrable. Save the merest con- 
ventionalities of politeness, he rarely addressed a word 
to her, and if ever their eyes met, his own were 
averted with a shrinking coldness. With Mrs. Greene 
he grew to be tolerably at ease; indeed, that good 
lady's hospitable and motherly manner would have 
thawed Timon himself. He even brought her, as a 
tributary present to the mistress of the house, an 
enormous pumpkin, three feet long, and which he 
evidently regarded as some wonderful luxury, — which 
tribute sent Bertha into ecstasies, but put poor Mrs. 
Greene into a terrible fluster, for her husband abomi- 
nated the very name of pumpkin ; and she felt obliged, 
in token of appreciation, to have it brought on the 
table. The worst and most trying part, however, was, 
that the whole family, out of politeness to the Count, 
ate a tremendous piece of pumpkin-pie, which each of 
them cordially disliked. So, as his gift seemed much 
enjoyed, the next day appeared another awful specimen 
of the same vegetable genus, ingrati saporis, borne b^ 
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two small boys, which specunen the Couut had pur- 
chased in the village. And the dinner trial recurred 
again. 

Finally, Bertha gave up the idea of trying to 
civilize the Timon of Warsaw. She was piqued, and 
it was not marvellous that she should be ; for she was 
very pretty, and had been accustomed to please without 
effort, and now that she made efforts they were repelled 
with chilling reticence. Indeed, both she and her 
mother arrived by different roads to the same conclu- 
sion, viz., that they could make nothing out of him. 

As to Mr. Greene, he was in no more enlightened 
condition, though to him the Count was open enough. 
Living all his life amongst plain, practical, sober men of 
business, he could not understand one whose mind was 
turned by the slightest circumstance, as the weather- 
cock is moved by the wind. One day, a score of plans 
with regard to his future life in England would be 
mapped out with a vehemence that one would think 
nothing could alter. On the next they would be 
utterly forgotten. Once he declared his intention of 
settling down at Ilarston, and went with Mr. Greene 
to look over a very pretty place which was to let. 
He was delighted with it, made the agreement on the 
spot, paid some rent in advance, came home and never 
said or thouglit of the matter again, till Tom mildly 
asked him his intentions respecting it. Then he was 
continually riding over to Ilarston to look at carriages, 
dog-carts, horses, game-dogs— in fact everything that 
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18 to be boogbt. In thb way be neceflsarfly lost immense 
snniB of money, and would bave lost doable bat for 
Tom's interference. His daily conduct, too, was most 
dngalar. For i^pearance or village opinion be cared 
not one straw. One day Mr. Greene found bim 
ranning races witb tbe ploogbmen. Another day, 
baying walked to Harston, and feeling tired on tbe way 
bome, be asked a market woman for a ride in ber cart, 
wbere be smoked bis cigar with the greatest non- 
chalance. Mr. Greene liked him and was amused by 
him, but to tell the truth, the poor man had a some- 
what uneasy life of it. 

" Well, Betie," said Tom, about a fortnight after 
the arrival at Wixley Hall, ^' and what do you say to 
my Count now ?" 

"Very little. I heartily wish he had staid in 
Poland.'* 

" Poor fellow I What on earth has he done to 

displease you?" 

" He is stupid and stiff and disagreeable." 

" Dear me," interposed good-natured Mrs. Greene, 
" Betie, you are too hard on him. Poor dear, he has 
no mother I and I do believe he has kind feelings. 
He oft«n coaxes the kitten and gives the little dog 
Skip half his ham ; and he is quite a stranger, you must 
remember ; perhaps when he is used to us, his singular 
ways will wear off." 

"He's only a little shy," said Tom, smiling at 
Bertha's contempt. 
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" Say what you will in praise of your friend, cousin 
Tom, you will never convince me but that this kind 
of sullen shyness is half affectation and half vanity. 
He prides himself on it/' 

" I am sorry you are disappointed in him," Tom 
answered with a mischievous smile. 

" Oh I dear no, I am not particularly disappointed ; 
but I do like people to be human— do not you?'* 

** I don't know. To be human implies to be very 
wicked." 

" Then I like people to be polite." 

" Politeness is only polish. The rough diamonds 
of the world are best, Betie ; you do not get deceived 
in them. I do not approve of politeness at all." 

" How sharp you are to take me up in that way. 
I will never tell you what I like again," Bertha ex- 
claimed with girlish petulance. The two cousins were 
alone now. Tom seized her little hands and gazed 
into her innocent eyes with a lover's passion. His 
heart beat quickly. 

" Never is a long word, cousin Betie. Don't say 
that." 

She broke away from him with a blush and gay laugh. 
Ah, Tom, Tom, why did you not act up to the 
impulse of the moment? Why did you not then and 
there say, as said a brave and bold suitor before you 
— "Wilt have an honest fellow for thy husband?" 
Yes, Tom, you are like many of us, we are all readier 
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to hug the suspense of hope or disappointment than to 
learn the worst at once. But 

" The flighty purpose ne'er is overtook 



Unless the deed go with it." 

And how often — ah ! how often we throw the golden 
key which could open the Paradise of Now, into the 
Lethe of Never I 



CHAPTER XIIL 

We muBt now leave for a short space the Count and his 
escapades to narrate the proceedings of other parties 
concerned in the history. 

Martha did not prove so successful a scout as might 
have been desired, and the following facts were all that 
could be elicited from her with regard to the illustrious 
stranger at Wixley Hall : — 

'^ A gentleman, a rum 'un, and no mistake, was 
staying in the house. His name was Count Mackerel 
Winky, and he was as mad as a March hare and as rich 
as a Jew. The servants could make nau 'n of him, but 
he was most wondrous grand-like, and he came from a 
place called See-saw." 

" And did you give my messnge to Mrs. Greene ?" 
asked Mrs. De Vett. 

" Yes, ma*am, I gave your duty.*' 

" My duty, forsooth I Martha, if you said that I give 
you a month's warning. You should have given my 
kind regards." 

" Them 's my exact words, ma'am." 

" And you said that we should call on them before 
long, and that we should have done so before but for 
imforeseen obstacles ?" 
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<' Tes, ma'am, that's what I said to a T." 

** I daresay yon m^de a pretty hash of it ; bat 
that 's only to be expected from siich wooden-headed 
creatures. However, you may go." 

^'Sisame?** said Miss Clara, when poor Martha 
was dismissed, *^ where can that place be, mamma ? 1 11 
get the Atlas. That abominable Miss Cheeseman never 
took any trouble about teaching us geography.'* 

" So he 's a Count," Julia said ; " well, I do believe 
on the continent Counts are higher than Dukes or any* 
body. Can you find the place, Clara?" 

Clara's eyes were ranging eagerly over Italy. 

** Not I. The letters are so small. Of course, it 's 
some lovely Italian name that Martha murdered so. 
No doubt, instead of Winky, it was Vinci, a descendant 
of Leonardo da YincL 

*' Who ?'' asked Julia, in astonishment. 

" Leonardo da Vinci who — ^wasn't he a founder of 
a famous family, mamma ? Is not his life written by 
Mr. Roscoe?" 

Mrs. De Vett turned over a cyclopaedia with non- 
chalance. 

" I believe so, my love. But you know my 
memory is bad for the classics. Well, it is of no use 
to puzzle our heads over what is so easy of discovery." 

She put on a very Machiavellian look, and con- 
tinued — 

" I do not think it would be advisable to call to- 
day. We go there so seldom that it might appear sin- 
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gular. But to-morrow we will just call in on our way 
from the village — quite by accident, you know." 

Accordingly, the next day they went. They found 
the mother and daughter in their cheerful sitting-room, 
Mrs, Greene working, and Bertha — but it was always 
difficult to define Bertha*s occupation. The whole room 
was strewed with her books, her music, her work, her 
drawings, and all bore the marks of recent handling. 

It was amusing to see how Mrs. and the Misses De 
Vett tried to overwhelm the simple-hearted Greenes 
with their condescending grandeur and savoir vivre ; 
and more amusing was it to see how they shook off the 
condescension by their unpretending ease and honesty 
of manner. 

Mr8. De Vett^ vnth much sweetness — ** We are sorry 
that we do not see more of you, my dear Miss Bertha. 
I was only saying to Clara the other day, that the nearer 
one lives, the less one sees of one's neighbours, and how 
nice it would be if you would drop in sometimes and 
take a friendly cup of tea with us." 

Miss Claraj affectionately — " Yes, so very delight- 
ful. We detest formality ; do we not, mamma ?" 

Mrs, De Vett, toith bland magnijicence^-'^^ Yes, and 
being brought up, as it were, under Mr. De Vett's eye, 
he feels double mterest in you. Indeed, there is not a 
parishioner he respects so much as your father and — " 
Miss Julia — "May I look at these drawings? 
How exquisite I (There were some rather rough bo- 
gnmings of Bertha's m sepia.) Pray tell me who did 
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them. That effect is so good— quite prae-Raphael- 
itish." 

Bertha, with a wicked smile in her eyes — " You are 
very good to encourage me, Miss De Vett. I thought 
them had enough, but you have quite given me heart. 
Ah! that one is dreadful. It 's an attempt from Nature/* 

Mies Julia, with enthusiasm — " Wixley Church I 
It is really beautiful ! But some one has been criticns- 
ing it for you underneath. Is it your master ?'' Then 
she read aloud — 

" Avant que vous couriez, marchez. The lines are 
straight not at all, and the man you have sketched 
in the pathway could never get through the door. 
The next wind would send your Wixley Church to the 
ground." 

" It must be the Count," exclaimed Bertha, with a 
blush and a smile. '' He is too hard on my poor little 
sket<;h." 

" Well, Betie,*\ Mrs. Greene said, good humouredly, 
" you must put your first attempts out of the way for 
the future. Really it was funny of the Count, and he 
seems to know a little of everything — " 

Just then the door opened, and the Count appeared. 
He had evidently come in to look for Mr. Greene or 
Tom, and there was the bright, eager look in his eyes 
that he always wore when some new and felicitous idea , 
had struck him. The dark eyes fell in an instant, 
however, and with a deep bow to Mrs. Greene, and a 
murmured apology, he retreated. 
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" A youDg friend of my nephew, Tom Winter, is 
staying with us," Mrs. Greene said, explanatorily, " for- 
merly his employer. Count Max Korvinski, a young 
Pole." 

'' Indeed, how charming I What a distinguished- 
looking man I" broke in Clara. 

Mrs. De Yett looked Machiavellian, and said, indif- 
ferently — 

*^ I believe the Poles are generally considered 
handsome. Unfortunate nation, Mrs. Greene. I have 
been told that most of the noble families were reduced 
to beggary in the Revolution." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Greene, simply. " It 's a very 
sad thing. The Count is, however, one of the fortunate 
few. His incoxae would be handsome for an English- 

« 

man, Tom says. But do come and look at our butter, 
Mrs. De Vett Mary has just been churning." 

Mrs. De Yett rose at once, saying nothing would 
deUght her so much. The young ladies and Bertha 
followed, and the visitors praised the butter to such a 
degree that Mrs. Greene begged their acceptance of a 
few pots for tea. The generous offer was received with 
rapture, and altogether the call ended in a manner 
highly satisfactory and amicable to all parties. 



No sooner bad Mr. Greene taken off his slippers 
that evening than the Count rushed in 
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" Ah, Mr. Greene 1 1 so greatly have had need of you 
this day. I have all but purchased a — what do you 
name it? — an instrument of pleasure — ^a light vessel — 
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^^ A balloon I" said the old gentleman, with a smile. 

" Ah, no, A balloon goes through the air — this 
machine goes through the water. All English gentle- 
men have such a thing often, I have been told. Diable I 
qu'est ce que ce nom-la ?" 

" Diving-bell, Count ?" 

" What is that ? No, this is different. What do 
your nobility use ?" 

" The Count means a yacht I " Bertha exclaimed. 

" La voila. A yacht. Mr. Greene, you and I will 
have travels all the hot months. We will go to — '' 

" Count, Count, you will ruin me," said Mr. Greene, 
making for the door. " Those who can afford to pay 
for stewards can afford to take any pleasure they like ; 
but what would become of my harvests, do you think, 
whilst I was on my cruises ? I who am a tenant-farmer, 
and must see to my business myself.** 

The Count looked blank. 

" Send the harvest to the deuce. You would have 
delightful travel without expense. What shall I do 
with my poor yacht ? " 

The rest of the party could not help smiling. But 
the Count only repeated with more distress — 

" What shall I do with my yacht ? " 

Alas ! Count Korvinski had never known what to 

E 2 
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do with anything he possessed! His first thoughts 
from childhood had been — ^What shall I do with my 
time ? What shall I do with my youth ? 

How very poor this young man was, though so 
rich ; for he who has something to wish for is wealthy 
in the happiness of hope and desire. But he who, 
having so many gifts, not knowing the want, and 
consequently the value of one, — such a man is poor 
indeed. 

Count Korvinski had always been a spoiled child, 
and, as he had everything he wished for, found life flat 
and stale, since there was nothing left for him to desire. 
Every pleasure and privilege of wealth and of liberty 
were within his reach ; still he never knew the 
meaning of real, healthy, unsatiating happiness. No- 
thing was a gratification to him. His temperament 
thus became cynical, gloomy, restless. He had, as it 
were, no country, or he might have been a soldier and 
a patriot He had no mother, no sister ; or, for their 
sakes, he might have loved other women, and lived a 
harmless and contented private life. And, having 
wealth, he had no necessity to work. Therefore, some 
fine talents and some generous qualities, which might 
have developed to great things, were hidden, hidden 
and lost to the world — which wants them I 




CHAPTER XIV. 

Bebtha stood at the parlour window looking out for 
Tom. He had invited her to drive out with him, and 
she waited his appearance ready dressed. She looked 
very pretty standing there with the light of love and 
happiness shining in her innocent eyes, and with the 
glow of health and expectation on her cheeks. 

The sudden entrance of some one caused her to 
turn round. It was the Count, and mirabUe dicta, on 
catching a glimpse of her, he did not turn round and 
flee. 

" Ah, Mademoiselle Berta ! that is you ? You will 
greatly favour me with your presence to a prome- 
nade "— 

Bertha looked up bewildered. 

" There is something marvellous to be seen in some 
remote part of this estate. A plough of steam, it is 
called ; and if you will there accompany me, to you 
greatly I shall owe thanks." 

She stood irresolute. Should she go ? Tom would 
be vexed and disappointed; and must she lose the pleasure 
of a drive with him to gratify a whim of the wild Count, 
who spoke hardly a civil word to her from day to day ? 
And what won't Tom say if she broke her promise ? 
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On the other hand, she did not wish to displease Count 
Max. He had never before shown a wish for her 
society, and it seemed a pity to nip his awakening 
sociableness in the bud. 

These thoughts followed each other in less than 
half a minute's time, but the Count was not slow to 
read countenances. 

" I beg pardon/' he said coldly. " I see the pro- 
posal does not please Mademoiselle." 

Then he bowed and left her. 

Directly he was gone, Bertha's conscience smote her. 
When Tom came for her she related the circumstance. 

" Oh, I so wish I had gone," she said. " Poor 
fi^llow, he looked quite disappointed; and he never 
once asked me to go out with him before. I am so sorry. 
Perhaps he thinks we slight him, and that he is an 
unwelcome guest." 

"He cannot think that," Tom said, consolingly, 
" after all the hospitality which has been shown him. 
But never mind, Betie ; you may yet have an oppor- 
tunity of showing him that you do not dislike his 
society." 

The drive, however, was not to be thought of, for 
a heavy storm came on ; and, feeling somewhat discon- 
certed, Bertha took oflF her bonnet and cloak. 

A day or two after this, the Count and Tom went 
out for a day's shooting. Great was Count Max's 
glee to see himself equipped in tnie English sportsman 
•grle, nd he was in good spirits. 
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*' How mnch this rapid walk is exhilarating ! *' he 
ezclaimedy as they hastily strode through the turnip 
fields. 

Tom smiled ; for his companion's step had already 
become less energetic, and the gun was moved uneasily 
froin one shoulder to another, as if it were a burden. 
The Count by no means lacked physical strength, but 
his slim graceful figure had been enervated by a life of 
indolence, and looked fragile by the side of Tom's 
athletic frame. 

" Ah," Tom said, gleefully, " it's splendid fun such 
mornings as these. What fools people are who live in 
towns I but I suppose the poor wretches can't help it. 
Nothing like a country life, and plenty of sport ; hey. 
Count?" 

" Truly, you have reason. For my part, I have 
determined in town or city to live never again. In 
fact, England is so suited to my — what shall I express ? 
— to my intentions, that I have resolved " 

" To marry a nice English girl, and settle down as 
a country gentleman. The best thing you can do^ 
I wish I could follow your example." 

" Do you really mean to — marry f " asked the 
Count, with a very horrified expression. 

" I should think I do mean it ; aye, and would marry 
to-morrow if I had a cage to put my bird in, and if my 
bird were in the mind. Why, Count, marriage is the 
only thing in the world to settle a man, and make him 
good for anything. Sometimes it's rather too much 
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of a settler, but that's always his owd fault. Choose a 
nice girl, and you'll be better and happier every minute 
of your life. Marry, you rascal, marry." 

" Marry yourself and be — settled I but don't per- 
suade others to be fools, too," said the Count, laughing 
derirively. ^* My dear fellow, matrimony is like suicide. 
You can't tell what it is till you have tried it, and then 
it is too late to draw back if you don't like it. It is 
my belief that half the men in the world are plagued 
by their wives " 

" And the other half plague their wives," said Tom. 

Meantime the sport had begun in earnest. Hitherto 
the success of the two had been pretty equal, owing 
more, however, to the Count's luck than skill, for he 
was not a good marksman. 

Besides, Tom good-naturedly enough often stood 
aside, that the other might have the better chance. 
For he had discovered long ago one key to his charac* 
ter — indeed, the principal key. This was vanity. He 
could not brook that another should excel him, even in 
a game of billiards or a foot-race. Once beaten— once 
finding that another could do more than he could, were 
the excellence in ever so trifling a thing — his urbanity, 
his politeness gave way. 

As the day wore on, the good chances became 
rarer, and consequently the worst sportsman brought 
down fewer birds. Ill success engendered ill-humour, 
m-humour engendered worse success still. So the 
Count, because he was not right in his aims, which no 
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one could help, grew angry with himself, angry with 
everybody and everything, swore at the birds for not 
allowing themselves to be shot, and at the gon for not 
taking the place of his eyes. But Tom, flushed with 
the pleasure of success, shot better and better. 

" I won*t wipe his eye, however," he thought to 
himself, ** for he is a good fellow.*' 

Now, to my uncountrified readers, I must explain, 
that to wipe another's eye is a sportsman's expression, 
and means to bring down by your own gun the bird 
some one else has tried for with his, and lost. 

But, as the Fates would have it. Count Max un- 
accountably missed his aim at a splendid pheasant, 
and the temptation was too strong. Tom fired, and 
brought down the bird. 

" My gun is determined to bring me luck to-day," 
he said apologetically. " I don't know when I have 
been so fortunate." 

There was not the least triumph intended in his 
voice, but the Count was mortified, and took the 
meaoing of the word as an exultation. 

He was more mortified still when Bertha con- 
gratulated the sportsmen on their good fortune, and, 
stroking the plumage of the pheasant with her pretty 
hands, asked, " Who shot this ? " 

Once in his room, he locked the door, and, walking 
furiously to and fro, muttered angrily to himself, 
" He laughs at me — that cousin of his laughs at me with 
those confounded pretty eyes of hers — but I'll teach 
them to laugh. They may forget. I shall not." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Meantime, the Count had made a banafde purchase 
of the villa, and land adjoining, for which, as we have 
before mentioned, he had made so precipitous a bargain. 
What with furnishing the house, and stocking the farm, 
we may well suppose he had a restless time of it, and 
poor Tom, on whom fell a principal share of the busi- 
ness, heartily wished the Count at Yablonna. In a 
fortnight's time they were to leave the hospitable Wixley 
Hall, and take up their abode at the Cedars — for such 
was the name of the new possession. Tom was to act 
as steward and secretary — the Count as experimenter 
and theorist; With the former arrangement Tom was 
well content, but he sincerely hoped and believed that 
in a very few weeks the Count would be off somewhere. 
For him to stay six consecutive weeks at one place 
would be little short of a miracle. 

One thing progressed unsatisfactorily — this was 
Tom's courtship. He never could be five moments 
with Bertha alone, but the Count would come in, and call 
him away on some important matter. The evenings 
were no longef spent in the ])leasant sociable way they 
had been. There was now no delightful family circle 
round the fire, or Bertha's piano ; but Mrs. Greene and 
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Bertha sat at the table working, and the Count kept 
Mr. Greene and Tom at a ceaseless conversation on 
farms, implements, horses, and sport* 

*^ Always dogs and horses ! " exclaimed Bertha one 
evening impatiently. '^ Really, mamma, it is enough to 
make one wish there were no such things in existence. 
I shall be glad when Tom and the Count are gone, as 
they are so very entertaining.'' 

" It is not Tom's fault," Mrs. Greene interposed, 
for he was her great favourite. '' But he is older than 
the Count, and should break off the subject. I am quite 
tired of the same thing over and over again." 

A day or two after this, it happened that Bertha, 
on going into the drawing-room, much to her surprise, 
found it tenanted by the Count He was standing by 
the window with an expression on his face of such utter 
weariness and melancholy, that instead of following her 
first impiilse, to fly instantly. Bertha took courage and 
addressed him. 

" Oh, Count Korvinski, this room is so very cold 
and cheerless without a fire — we seldom have a fire 
here. Do come into the parlour, where we have a 
blazing one." 

The Count turned round with some surprise. Then 
he turned his dark unfathomable eyes to her with a look 
that made the bright colour rush to her cheeks. 

'' Mademoiselle, cold and hot are one thing to a 
miserable man» I do well here," 

But Bertha was not to be repelled, and he knew it. 

F 
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" We should all be very pleased if you would join 
us/* she began hesitatingly. 

*' You are flattering, Mademoiselle Berta '* 

"No I" she answered with some warmth; "I am 
not flattering, but perfectly sincere. Mamma would be 
pleased *^ 

" Mademoiselle Greene, I ask of you much pardon ; 

but when a man has seen so much falseness in the world 

as I have, he begins to doubt that sincerity can exist. 

I have never any person trusted from my boyhood — 

never found any one I could trust." 

"And that is why "Bertha stopped short in 

someembarrassment. 

" That is why I am miserable, you would express ?" 

" Yes," she said timidly. 

Again those dark dangerous eyes met Bertha's, and 
she Jmbled beneath the^ fascination. 

" Mademoiselle, I cannot say. Who ever owned 
himself completely happy ? I believe that those who 
have to work hard for their bread, and eat it very dry 
— I believe those wretches are happy. Had I been 
otherwise placed, and had I been obliged my own way 
to work — " 

Then he broke ofi^, and watching her countenance 

added — 

" You, Mademoiselle. You most completely are 
liappy ; n'est-ce-pas ? " 

" Yes — why not ? " she answered dreamily. 

" But," he said eagerly, " is there nothing which 
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could add to your happiness ? Is there nothing, if you 
possessed wealth magnificent that you would not wish 
to purchase ? Is there nothing you would like to see ? 
No place where you would travel ? " 

A bright flush passed over Berthas face. 

** Oh," she said passionately, " What would I not 
give to see Paris — the Ehine — Switzerland? What 
would I not give to see Wales ? And to be able to 
buy all I want?" 

A curious smile passed over the Count's face. 

" You would like beautiftil pictures and carriages." 

** I would have a lovely carriage and a room painted 
with Italian cornices, and a grand piano, and I would 



see—" 



Suddenly her hands unclasped, and the smile faded 
from her lips. 

She turned to the Count and said in a subdued 
voice — 

" You should not teach me to want riches, Count 
Korvinski. I have been happy enough without them." 

The sudden entrance of Mrs. Greene put an end 
to the conversation. It was not resumed, and for that 
day and many others, Bertha and the Count were 
strangers as before. But whenever she looked up, 
those dark eyes were fixed upon her with their im- 
penetrable gaze, and if he were away they seemed to 
be following her still. 
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^* Do sing a Bong to me, Betie ; it seems ages 
since I heard one ;" said Tom the last evening at Wixley 
Hall 

Bertha did not rise, but answered with some petu- 
lance — 

*^ Whose fault is it, cousin Tom? If you had 
asked me to sing, I should have done so." 

Tom coloured and looked vexed. 

*' I suppose it is my fault," he said apologetically ; 
''but somehow the evenings have seemed so short 
lately." 

'' Spent in delightful conversations about horses and 
sheep ! No wonder the time goes fast." 

He hardly knew whether she was in jest or earnest, 
for her face was bent studiously over her work. For- 
merly a bright smile had accompanied her railleries. 
^^ " I know that I have been very remiss and unsoci- 

able — " he began. 

*' But it does not matter ; and if you prefer talking 
alK)ut cattle and wheatstacks to hearing me sing, why 
every one should do as he likes. However, I'll sing if 
you like." 

Whereupon she seated herself at the piano, and sang 
an Italian song, not a word of which Tom could under- 
stand. When it was over, she flew out of the room 
like a wild bird. 

Tom was sorely puzzled, but little did he understand 
women's hearts, or he might have read in Bertha's sly- 
ness a happy augury for himself. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

At length, after many days, the Misses de Yett found 
agam the bread which they had cast upon the waters 
(so, Oh I reader, may your patience be rewarded) — in 
other words, they obtained an interview with the Count 
Max Korvinski. 

It happened through the medium of a tremendous 
dog of the Count's, who one evening thought fit to 
run after Miss Clara, barking in so wolf-like and hungry 
a manner, that the poor young lady was frightened 
into a terrible fit of hysterical crying. Of course, Miss 
Julia joined, out of sympathy to her sister ; and on 
hearing this lively demonstration of feeling, the Count 
hastened to the spot, thinking some act of murder or 
dire theft was being perpetrated. 

He was quite disappointed to find that no such 
excitement was going on, but could hardly, neverthe- 
less, help from being amused to see two ladies, bedecked 
in satin and lace, flying hot, ihouriff^, and panting 
from his harmless favourite. 

" Ah, Mademoiselles, for why do you run ? My 
poor Carlo would not be so rude as to harm a lady for 
the world. I pray you be composed. Carlo, here, 
sir, here ; I am with you much angry*" 
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The young ladies ceased screaming instantaneously. 
Julia began making apologies for their " terribly excit- 
able nerves," as she called them ; Clara sank, as grace- 
fully as her crinoline balloon would allow her, on the 
nearest bank, and in a very proper and methodical 
manner fainted away. 

" Oh, what shall 1 do ? " exclaimed Julia, wiping 
her eyes with a lace pocket-handkerchief, " what shall 
I do? If I were only strong enough to help her 
bpme ? Dear me, and I have not my scent-bottle with 
me ? What li to be done ? " 

Again the lace pocket-handkerchief was violently 
applied to her eyes, which, as they were dry, made 
them look very red indeed. Whether the Count saw 
to the bottom of the whole scene, or whether he really 
imagined the fainting fit and the sister's distress to be 
genuine, I will leave the reader to guess. It is suffi- 
cient for me to say that he moved forward with a 
curious twinkle in his black eyes, and said with that 
politeness which is learned in Paris alone — 

" Permit me to be of assistance to you, in order 
to make amends for my dog's ill-behaviour." 

These words had a wonderful eflfect upon Clara, 
and she jumped up immediately and took his proffered 
arm, Julia seized the other, and the two carried ofi" 
the Count in triumph to the Rectory, 

Very, very few of ns are utterly averse to flattery ; 
or granted that we are averse to it when it is open and 
gross — when it is refined and subtle, we are too vain 
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to think it is flattery at all, and fall into the snare. 
So was it with the Count. He did not like either 
Julia or Clara ; but they literally battled for a look or 
word from- him, and this contest of homage pleased his 
vanity and amused his ennui. 

Before he went that day, Mr. De Vett (urged on 
and abetted by his better half) had extracted from him 
a promise to dine at the Rectory the following Wednes- 
day — a promise, by the by, which Count Max never 
intended to fulfil ; and the young ladies each considered 
him as her own particular captive. Each saw herself 
in the future the Countess Korvinski, and revelled, as 
only a Miss De Vett could revel, in the prospect of 
being — ^married ! 

The next morning Tom Winter received an ele- 
gant pink note to the following effect : — 

" Mrs. and the Rev. Zachariah De Vett present their 
compliments to Mr. Winter, and hope for the pleasure 
of his company to dinner at eight o'clock on Wednes- 
day next." 

" The devil they do I " exclaimed Tom, making a 
very wry face ; " what on earth does the parson want 
me for, I wonder ? Could he have seen me carrying 
a candle as big as himself in the priests' procession at 
Yablonna, he would never allow me to enter his house, 
I 'm sure." 

" Winter," said the Count solemnly, " if you'll go, 
I'll go. To go single, I dare not undertake " 
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"Agreed/* said Tom, laughing; *' we'll go to- 
gether and share the fun " 

'^ And the danger I" exclaimed Count Max ; then 
raising up his hands deprecatingly, he said — 

" Those young ladies are — amazing ! " 

Accordingly they went. About a quarter before 
eight they reached the Rectory, and were ushered into 
the drawing-room, white-gloved, well-dressed, and both 
having a merry sparkle in their eyes which it would 
have been difficult to interpret. The Count looked 
particularly gentlemanly and dutingtU. As to the 
Misses De Vett, no words coined by human tongue can 
give any idea of their magnificence. Incredible widths 
of white silk moire over " airy shapes," splendid 

decorations of divers colours, before and behind, in the 

• 

way of sashes and hair ribbons — ^the whole wonderful 
achievement being such as dressmakers would character- 
ise as sweetly genteel, but which we feel assured our 
fair readers would at once denounce as unbecoming and 
absurd. The few silent minutes whilst people wait for 
dinner are, to say the least, heavy trials. Poor Mr. 
De Vett shrank to one comer of the room, and never 
spoke, save when his affectionate wife made a grimace 
at him to frighten him into it. Then to make matters 
worse. Count Max falling back upon him, began a long 
discussion in voluble foreign English upon the condition 
of the Polish priesthood, which made the poor clergy- 
man sit on pins for the rest of the evening. For it had 
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never before occtirred to his orthodox heart that their 
august visitor might be a heretic, 
r^ However, once dinner commenced everything went 
on smoothly. It cannot be said exactly that it was 
** tiie feast of reason and the flow of soul/* but certainly 
the young ladies did their best to be entertaining, and 
the guests appeared to appreciate their graciousness. 
Tom did the polite to Julia, and the Count, not to be 
outdone, was winning to Clara. 

" Ah I '* said Clara, when coffee was served and 
the party had reached an amicable degree of sociability, 
^^ahl Count Eorvinski, Poland must be a charming 
country— so romantic ! And the scenery, is it not 
beautiful ? " 

"Nothing like yoiu* England, mademoiselle," replied 
the Count with gallantry. " We foreigners acknowledge 
England to be uppermost — pre-eminent, I should say 
— for two reasons. What other land can show house- 
holds so comfortable ? What other land can show such 
lovely ladies ? " 

" Indeed — you are flattering," said Clara, hang- 
ing her head, with the fond delusion that she was 
blushing. 

" Mais c'est trop dur. Retract those words so 
severe, or I shall be a man most disconsolate." 

" Well, I will think about it." 
- " I truly hope you will not. Ladies should never 
too much dwell upon a decision, or bad is it for us." 

Clara played with her fan and simpered coyly, 
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expecting a declaration of love the next minute. Two 
minutes passed, however, without the declaration, so 
after the manner of antenn(e throwing out their feelers, 
she threw out a hint. 

^' But sometimes they must dwell upon decisions, 
you know." 

" Ah, mademoiselle, they should confide to us — 
see how we confide to them I " 

The Count said this with the air of a man who 
had been henpecked, and his dark eyes languished 
upon Clara with a look that she interpreted as tender 
passion. She was far from seeing the real meaning 
that twinkled from their farthest depths. Thus it is 
that when lovely women stoop to folly, they do not 
find till too late that men betray. 

Meantime Julia had already made up her mind 
that Thomas Winter, Esquire, was the most witty 
man she had ever seen. Now Tom was not a bit more 
witty than your humble servant : he certainly made a 
few bad puns now and then, and said rather droll and 
funny things on the impulse of the moment ; but to 
call him witty, was to call rhyme, poetry. However, 
Miss Julia thought him enchanting ; and indeed girls 
far more sensible and refined than Julia De Vett might 
like him. There was something so open-hearted and 
genuine in his smile — something so frank and sun- 
shiny in his merry laugh and manly voice, that went 
at once to the heart. And withal (though this Julia 
bad not sufficient sense to appreciate), he had that 
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honest freedom and straightforwardness which is a true 
characteristic of an Englishman. 

'* We heard the other day," said Julia, with an 
air of indifiference, '^ that your friend had bought that 
splendid old place the Cedars. Is it true, Mr. Winter ? '* 

" Quite. Do you like the place. I fancy it's rather 
dreary." 

" But the Gothic style is so lovely ; and then 
those pretty little lodges, and that dear green park ; — 
ah, how rich he must be I " 

" He is pretty well off," said Tom. 

" I suppose Poland is a very rich country ? " 

" Not so very — very rich." 

Tom said this with an odd smile. Miss Julia 
wished to learn a little more. 

" And you like it, Mr. Winter ? " 

" Tolerably. There is no place like England — lor 
an Englishman." 

" And do you contemplate returning to Poland," 
continued Julia, making a bold stroke. 

•* I think not — but it is uncertain." 

'^Ah," Julia thought, '* he has made a fortune, and 
is now come home to spend it." 

** The fact is," Tom continued, " my movemenlH 
depend a good deal on the Count. The truth is, he is 
indispensable to my comfort, and I am indispensable to 
him." 

" How charming to be such friends — like Damon 
and Pythius." 
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The story of Damon and Pythius was the only bit 
of classic knowledge Miss Julia possessed, and she 
thought she might as well make use of it. 

" Or," added Tom, with a smile, " like Jonathan 
and David — lovely and pleasant in our lives, and " 

" Don't finish it," said Julia, aflFcctedly, " it's so 
melancholy." 

Tom then asked her to sing, and the young lady, 
sitting down to the piano, perforaed some very daring 
feats of vocal marvel, which, of course, received many 
flattering eulogiums. At a late hour the visitors de- 
parted. 

" Eh, bien Winter," said the Count, linking his 
arm in Tom's, as they walked home, " que dites vous ? 
Have we not been very agreeable " 

*' Fools,*' said Tom, laughing. 

" And are these a sample of your English de- 
moiselles ? " 

" Heaven forbid ! " Tom answered, warmly. " Look 
at my Cousin Bertha. She is as good and pretty, and 
true as an angel." He checked himself, and added 
in a different voice, " I hope you enjoyed your evening. 
Count. To me it was as good as a comedy." 

" It's all a confounded bore," said the other, with 
discontent — "women, and dinners, and everything. 
And in life comedy bores as much as tragedy. Mais 
qu' importe ? Ce sera bientfit passe. Tant mieux." 

For the rest of the way he was silent. 
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The youDg ladies sat by their bedroom fire, comb- 
ing their hyacinthine locks with the utmost com- 
placency. 

'' I think there cannot be the least doubt of it,'* 
said Clara, conclusively. 

What tt was we will leave our readers to determine 
from the rest of the conversation. 

" Indeed, nothing could be more decided," the 
young lady continued. *' He even asked me if I liked 
sledge-travelling. I told him yes — though I never saw 
such a thing.^' 

" And Mr. Winter, dear fellow, said my singing 
touched his heart. Well, Clara, I must say we never 
looked to better advantage. Did my bugles glisten by 
candle light ? " 

" The eflfect was excellent. I observed the Count 
looked at mine several times. He even said that I 
should be a good one to lead the fashions in Poland. 
I consider that tantamount to an oflFer." 

" Mr. Winter has got superb whiskers." 

"But the Count's moustachiosl Who ever saw 
anything so lovely? And, then, such a delightful 
figure, and such white hands ! " 

" Well," said Julia, " I shall feel glad when every- 
thing is quite settled, as it would be a satisfaction to 
have plenty of time to prepare. I shall have, at least, 
eight bridesmaids." 

" Six," Clara put in. " I shall have eight ; and, 
of course, my wedding must be the grandest." 
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** I do not see that I '* exclaimed Julia, with anger. 
'' I do believe Mr. Winter has made a large fortune. 
Perhaps he is even richer than the Count." 

^* That is quite out of the question. Besides, 
independently of the money, consider the title. Fancy 
The Count and Countess Korvinski of 80 and 80 Castle 
and the Cedars, — and you will be only plain Mrs. Tom 
Winter, Mr. Greene's niece ! " 

" But, of course, he will drop his vulgar connec- 
tions." 

" No matter. People will always remember who 
he is, if he drives a carriage and six. But it 's only 
proper that I, being the eldest, should make the highest 
match." 

'^One will not be a bit higher than the other. 
There are other phices to be had quite as grand as The 
Cedars. And the title, forsooth t a foreign count does 
not rank higher than an English esquire. I wouldn't 
marry a foreigner on any account." 

" You have altered your mind quickly," answered 
Clara, very wroth. " The grapes are sour." 

" Not they, indeed. And you must not be so sure 
that you will marry him yet. Foreigners so easily slip 
through one's fingers." 

" Not when they are in love." 

" In love I " said Julia, superciliously. " You 
don't delude yourself that ho is in love, do you? " 

Clara jumped up, and rang the bell for Martha to 
put away their dresses. 
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** The &ci is, Julia, you are out of temper because 
the Count admired me and not yourself. So, if you 
cannot be more agreeable, you had better hold your 
tongue." 

" You are very agreeable, certainly." 

Thus jangling, and mutually aggravating each other, 
in no very pleasant humour, the sisters fell asleep. 
Here for a time we will leave them. Peace to their 
dreams ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Mr, Honetchubch had conceived a great liking for Dr. 
Bay. In order, therefore, to cultivate his acquaintance 
more fully, he felt it incumbent upon him to feign an 
ailment of Bome sort at least once a week. Accordingly, 
at all sorts of unseasonable hours, Robert was sent ofif 
to " ring very hard at the surgery bell, and to say that 
his master felt very queer, and would be glad to see 
the doctor at oncey This was Robert's version of Mr. 
Honeychurch's impressive message. 

It would be strange to account for this partiality 
except by the acknowledged generalization, that, as in 
chemical science, bodies the most opposite in properties 
are the readiest to unite ; so, by some strange law of 
human aiSnity, we are more apt to admire and love 
those who are our very antipodes. Mr. Honeychurch 
had been a roi fainiant of society, a Sybarite in art, 
a dreamer in life. Dr. Ray was essentially a man 
of action. If there was one quality which could be 
named as his leading idiosyncrasy, it was energy. 
And this " old indomitable merit of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind" was the very thing in which Mr. Honeychiu"ch 
was deficient. Added to this energy, Dr. Ray had a 
clear mathematical intellect; he did not draw infer- 
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ences quickly, but they were always correct when 
drawn; and he worked out his reasoning with that 
steady and logical conciseness which, if it is not a 
characteristic of the finest minds, is at least a charac- 
teristic of minds of a high order. Now, if there was a 
wrong and a right view of a question, poor Mr. Honey- 
church never failed at taking the wrong. If, out of 
two courses, one was the least shade more injudicious 
than the other, that one he invariably followed. 

But because the Doctor was everything, which he 
was not, Mr. Honeychurch took it into his head that it 
was impossible for him to live longer without physic ; 
and Robert was sent so often to ring the night-bell, 
with the most alarming vehemence, that at last Dr. 
Bay*s servant ceased to think the old gentleman was 
dying. 

One evening, to Mr. Honeychurch's inexpressible 
delight, he sneezed violently three times running. 

" Annette," he exclaimed, " I am going to have a 
very bad attack of bronchitis ! Send for Dr. Ray this 
minute. Tell Robert to run as fttst as he can. A pill 
in time saves nine.'' 

" My dear uncle," said Annette, persuasively. " I 
hardly think there are yet symptoms to require medi- 
cme. 

" It is not medicine I want, but advice." 

" You have simply caught cold, let me have some 

gruel made." 

** Child, you are as contrary as the wind. Only a 

F 2 
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month ago you wouldn't rest till I had a doctor, and 
now you won't let mo rest because I want one." 

Annette rose to the wmdow, and drew aside the 
curtain. 

"It is bitterly, bitterly cold," she said, ** and 
snowing fast. If I really thought you stood in need of 
advice, dear uncle, no one would more gladly seek it 
than I. But on such a night as this " 

" My dear, Dr. Ray isn't a man to care for a little 
snow. If he were, I should not care one piii for him. 
If he doesn't come to see me, he'll go to bcc some one 
else ; so it 's all the same. Besides, I 'm seventy, and 
can't bear sneezing as I used to do, and I want to 
keep myself safe and sound till you are married and 
settled, Etty." 

She rang the l)ell for Robert, and then reseated 
herself by his side. He put his arm around her, and 
looked with a curious, rough sort of fondness on her 
tonder and intelligent face. 

" But one thing is certain. You cannot get married 
till you find a husband, can you ? " 

" And for that I can wait, uncle, if you're not tired 
of me,'* she said, with an arch smile. 

" Yes, child, you can wait, but time won't wait for 
me, you know. You would not like to be left a lonely 
old maid, Etty ?" 

Annette looked in the fire with gi*ave, glistening 
eyes. Then she said suddenly — 

" Uncle Honey church, why did you never marry ? • 
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Mr. Honeychorch made a sudden start as if a wasp 
had sttmg him. 

" Never married, chfld ! — what made you think of 
that?'' 

** It seems to me so strange that, with your sociable 
disposition and love of women, you should have chosen 
a life of voluntary loneliness. Have you not been 
lonely at times, uncle ?" 

" Not so lonely as I deserved to be," answered Mr. 
Honeychurch, with a troubled expression of face and 
voice. 

" Oh, uncle, what do you mean ? You never de- 
served to be lonely, I am sure." 

She raised her dark eyes with eager and trustful 
affection to his, but he seemed unwilling to meet their 
gaze. 

" Dear," he said, slowly, and as if every word were 
dragged from under a leaden weight of painful memory — 
" dear, the only shadow that will reproach my dying 
bed is that of the woman I deceived. 

For some time there was silence. Then Annette 
said with sorrowful earnestness— 

** You have not told me alL There was some pal- 
liation — excuse — " 

" Excuse C8in always be found for vice, Etty ; but 
palliation — never. Judge for yourself. Suppose a man 
loved you, or appeared to do so, and that you loved him 
in return. Suppose he was calculated by position and 
character to offer you a happy and a comfortable home ; 
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and that he led you, by attentions, words, and actions, 
to think that he looked upon you as the future com- 
panion of his life. Then, if all at once, and without 
apparent reason, he grew cold and distant, and left you, 
or treated you as a stranger. Annette, could you ever 
forgive a man who would do this ? Could you ever pity 
him if m after life he were at times lonely ?" 

'' Uncle, you ask me to reason as a woman, and 
you are my only friend in the world. You have been 
so good and kind to every one, surely — " 

" My darling, I did do this, but I hope that I am 
better than I was then. God knows, that one mean 
and ungenerous act has embittered many a day. Still 
for several — for many years after, I excused myself. I 
will tell you how it was. When I was a young man I 
used to take walking tours through some parts of Eng- 
land and Wales, to make sketches and visit old ruins. 
Once I lodged for two months in a farm-house, and I fell 
in love with the farmer's daughter. She was twenty- 
one, smart-looking and pretty, but quite ignorant and 
unlettered ; but I fell in love, and being somewhat of an 
impatient turn, did not rest till we were engaged. I 
brought her up to London, and introduced her to my 
friends and relations. They were horrified — she mur- 
dered Lindley Murray's Grammar, and was as ignorant 
as a housemaid — then I saw how thoroughly she ivas 
unsuited to me. I grew discontented. She grew 
jealous and unhappy, and I broke off the engage- 
ment." 
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** Do yoa think she was unhappy afterwards ?* asked 
Annette, with eagerness. 

The wind howled around the casements. Mr. 
Honeydiurch shivered. 

** I cannot tell ; but, Annette, who knows ? She 
may be homeless, friendless— and the world is a cold 
one to poor and friendless women.^^ 

Mr. Honeychurch and Annette both fell into a 
reverie. The old man thought of the past and of his 
lost love. The maiden looked into the future with 
trembling interest. If her uncle — ^her good, true friend 
— had broken his faith, what man could be trusted ? 

Thus both musing, they were unconscious how time 
passed, and when the clock struck ten, Mr. Honey- 
church jumped up with a start 

" Dr. Ray won't come now, Etty. I'll be off to 
bed." 

He bade her good night and went. For a long 
time Etty remained by the' fire in dreamy thought. 
She was by no means a dreamy girl. Her thoughts 
were too reasonable to be termed dreams ; but now and 
then imagination would lead her away on fast-flying 
wings into that silent and strange To-morrow of life — 
that future that we " know not of." 

Suddenly she was roused from her reverie by the 
sound of Dr. Ray's imperious knock. She ran down 
stairs at once to apologize for her uncle's unnecessary 
summons, and reached the hall just as he entered; 
covered with snow. 
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" Oh, Dr. Ray," exclaimed Annette, " I ain very 
very sorry that we should have called you out such a 
night as this." 

" Indeed, you and Mr. Honeychurch are quite inno- 
cent on that head," he said, good-naturedly, '* I was 
just off to see a patient as your servant came, and have 
been quite a round since, making your house the last, 
as it is the nearest. And see, I have picked up a com- 
panion on my way." 

He drew from behind the open door a little, shrink- 
ing, ragged figure. 

" May I bring him in ? He is (^uitc quiet and 
harmless." 

** Annette looked at the child's face for a moment, 
and turned a shade paler. The face was not bad-look- 
ing, but there was a look in the eyes of mindless 
vacancy ; and as she gazed, they stared at her with 
dumb fixedness. She recovered her surprise, however, 
and answered — 

** Certainly. Robert, take the poor little boy to 
the kitchen fire." 

Robert stood aghast. The Doctor smiled, and threw 
down his great-coat on a mat in the comer. 

" There, my boy, lie down there, and wait till I 
come for you. I won't be long ; and lie still, like a 
good little fellow." 

" But he will be cold. Let him come to the dining- 
room fire," urged Annette. 

** Indeed, he will do very well, Miss Hawthorne^ 
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thanking you very much for yonr kindness, nevertheless. 
See, why he has got quite a snuggery there amongst 
my wrappers,'' 

Then, patting the boy's head, he told him he would 
not be long, and followed Annette to the sitting-room 
upstairs. She added fresh coals to the fire, and drew 
her uncle's easy-chair near it. 

" Do sit down. Dr. Ray," she swd, " I have sent 
Ruth to see if my uncle is asleep, but I feel assured in 
any case there is no necessity for him to be frightened.** 

" What does he suppose is the matter with him ?*' 

" Bronchitis; I imagine his ailment to be merely a 
cold, and advise him to take gruel.** 

" And to keep indoors whilst these east winds last. 
This weather is dangerous to elderly people ; but if he 
takes CAre of himself, there is nothing to fear. His 
constitution is wonderfully good." 

He leaned forward and rubbed his hands by the fire 
for some minutes contemplatively, and then sat back in 
the arm-chair with a look of inexpressible comfort. 

" Miss Hawthorne, this bright fire and luxurious 
chair are most enticing. I do not know when I have 
appreciated them as I do now." 

Annette looked at his face. He was pale and weary. 

" You have been hardly worked to-day T 

" Yes ; but it is not the amount so much as the 
nature of work which tires me. Unsatisfactory work 
wearies the mind far sooner than activity wears the 
body.'* 
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'' I can well understand that/' 

'^ And for some weeks I have been constantly 
worried by the inclination, and the inability to effect a 
few innovations, trifling in themselves, yet which would 
materially improve the daily condition, physical and 
mental, of several hundreds of individuals. The tact 
is this — I have lately been appointed to the committee 
of a public institution, the organisation of which I have 
most carefully studied, and in which I have discovered 
several injudicious, even vicious sources of mismanage- 
ment. The amelioration would cost little time, trouble, 
or alteration, and yet, because I am unknown and 
uninfluential, I can do nothing.*' 

" But I suppose you will succeed ultimately ? " 
said Annette confidently. 

Her words seemed to please him. The cloud 
passed from his brow, and he turned to her with a 
frank look of appreciation. 

" I hope so ; — I may say that I trust so. But there 
is something in this little-minded selfishness and indolent 
indifference of practical men that irritates me inex- 
pressibly." 

Here Ruth entered. 

^' If you please. Miss, my master is as fast asleep 
as can be." 

" Very well, then, we will not disturb him," said 
Dr. Ray. ** Sleep is better than any medicine I can 
give him, particularly if he ails nothing." 

Here Annette rose and spoke a few words to Ruth 
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in a low key, who soon after entered with a supper- 
tray, and began setting the table. 

'^ And now. Miss Hawthorne/' continued the 
Doctor, " tell me what you think of my protege?" 

" I confess I was startled at first. He is " 

^* Almost an idiot, poor fellow ; I made his acquaint- 
ance under ciuious circumstances. Having o<xasion to 
visit a poor man who fell off a ladder last week, I was 
led into a public house in one of the meanest back 
streets of this district. Of what they are you can form 
no conception. The poor fellow lay in great agony, 
and the noise, the tipsy singing and quarrelling below, 
were shocking. As I came down the dark staircase I 
stumbled on something, which set up a low moan like 
a dog. A woman ran out from the tap-room swearing 
she would kill the brat if he wouldn't be quiet. When 
she saw me she altered her voice directly. * Lawk, sir,' 
she said, * I beg pardon ; but what are we to do with 
the child? It isn't mine, and yet I have to work for 
it, and keep it, and not a blessed stroke of work will 
he do.' She then told me that it was a child of her 
husband's. He was dead, but that she had married 
again, and as they kept up the house, the parish 
would not take it. I promised to do what I could 
to get the poor little creature into an hospital or instil 
tution, but when I turned to go, he set up the same 
heart-sickening moan, that I could not bear to leave 
him. I suppose I showed my compassion iu my face, 

and that he felt an instinctive safety in my presence. 

a 
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That he had endured frightful ill-treatment I could see, 
and what he might have to endure, who knows ? So I 
brought him away at once/' 

Annette looked up, her fine eyes glistening with 
admiration. For a minute she was silent, and then 
said warmly — 

'' You must feel very glad to have done so kind, so 
humane an action.** 

Praise, and especially praise coming from a young 
jtnd attractive woman, was too much for the Doctor. 
He slid out of the subject rather shyly. 

'' Talking of him reminds me that I must go. I 
have to find up a sleeping-place for him in my house, 
and I daresay my servants will look upon him with as 
much terror as if he were a wild Patagonian.** 

" No," said Annette with decision ; **no. Dr. Ray, 
you are tired and worn out ; you must not go till you 
have had some refreshment.'* 

She poured out a glass of Mr. Honeychurch*s rare 
old wine, and placed it in his hand ; then she moved 
backwards and forwards to the table, ministering to his 
wants and serving him from the daintiest dishes. 

" Miss Hawthorne, you are very considerate. I 
confess your hospitality is welcome, for I have not 
dined to-day ; but no — at least let me wait on myself." 

Annette held up her hand with that smiling im- 
periousness which she occasionally used to her uncle. 

" If you please, let me have my own way. You 
hftve worked enough to-day.*' 
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Dr. Kay felt that he could say no more, and con- 
tinued Iiis Bupper. All at once Annette remembered 
the poor little stranger below. ^* Ah I he is doubtless 
hungry," she thought. "Poor child, I should have 
thought of him before." She filled a plate with bread 
and meat, and stole noiselessly out of the room. All 
the servants were gone to bed save Ruth, who dozed 
over the kitchen fire, and the light in the haD-lamp 
was waning, but she could see the dim grotesque figure 
lying where Dr. Ray had left it. 

She trembled a little and then said softly — 

" My child, are you hungry ?" 

There was no answer, but the joyless, soulless eyes 
were turned to her in mute wonder. She held out the 
plate to him and said again — 

" Eat something. Do not be afraid." 

A moment of doubt and bewilderment, and then 
the poor httle starved creature held out both hands to 
reach the food with a childish cry of joy. 

Annette's eyes filled. " Poor boy, he will never 
suffer hunger again," she thought gratefully, as she 
retraced her steps to the sitting-room. 

Soon afl^r Dr. Ray rose to go, and this time he 
carried out his resolution, for it was getting late. Twice 
Annette rang the bell, but twice in vain, for Ruth was 
now sound asleep ; so taking up the candle she lighted 
him down herself. When they reached the hall door 
the idiot child jumped up eagerly, and, clutching Dr. 
Ray's arm, exclaimed, pointing to Annette — 
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" She gave me Bomething to eat ! She gave me 
something to eat !" 

" So you have been feeding two hmigry ones to- 
night!'* said the Doctor, shaking Annette's hand with 
an approving smile ; " for your kindness to myself I 
thank you again and heartily. For your kindness to 
him I need say nothing ; he has already thanked you 
much better than I could have done. And now, good 
night." 

The two footsteps died away in the silence of the 
streets, and Annette retired to rest. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mb. Honetchubch sits in his arm-chair looking very 
happy and benign, for Dr. Ray has left his great-coat 
in the hall, and he has half an hour of leisnre. Annette 
closes her book, and brings out some embroidery. 
The three form quite a little family party. 

Mr, Honeychurchy with laboured and racy eloquence — 
" Dr. Ray, you have brought about a metamorphosis in 
my mind — a revolution, I might say ; for * my mind to 
me a kingdom is.' If there was one class of men in the 
world that I looked upon with little or no veneration, 
it was doctors. If there was one thing I considered 
as humbug, it was physic ! But, sir, an alteration of 
mind is no sign of weakness where there are good 
grounds for such an alteration." 

" Shall I ring for luncheon ? " asked Annette, 
somewhat a&aid that her uncle was going to be prosy. 

Mr. Honeychurch waved his hand, and went on 
majestically — 

" I have had good grounds for such an alteration, 
Dr. Ray. You found me on my death-bed '* 

Annette and the Doctor smiled, for Mr. Honeychurch 
had only suffered from a slight attack of influenza. 
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" You found me on my death-bed, or what would 
have been my death-bed, had you not come and 
given me vital assistance, — vital I term it, sir, — 
for it was concerned with a thing very important to 
me — ^my life. Your dee\is of charity have become 
known to me, and," he said, with a bold dash at the 
climax — " and, in fact, I quite agree with my niece 
Etty, that doctors are uncommonly sensible and kind- 
hearted men." 

And Mr. Honeychurch looked round as if he had 
been very clever and funny — which he always did when 
he had said something particularly awkward. 

Annette coloured slightly. Dr. Ray bowed to 
the old gentleman, and said, with a humorous 
smile — 

" I thank you, Mr. Honeychurch, not only for 
myself, but for my brothers in the profession. We are 
a little more respectable than we used to be, certainly ; 
for, but three or four centuries back, the business of 
surgeon and barber were combined. I think it was 
Henry the Eighth who finally restricted the barbers* 
surgery to drawing teeth only. Selling wigs and 
healing diseases ! truly a curious artistic combination, 
Miss Hawthorne." 

" But, earlier than the time you speak of, the duties 
of priest and physician were united in one ; w^ere they 
not ? " asked Annette. 

** Yes. That was a far more reasonable, though 
more responsible vocation." 
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"Even now, I dioold imagine, you have great 
influence ? " 

Dr. Ray reflected thoughtfully for a moment, and, 
turning to her, answered — 

" We might have it." 

Here Mr. Honeychurch exclaimed im^iatiently — 

"When am I to hear about this protege that 
Annette has been talking to me about all day ? Where 
is he ? Who is he ? What are you going to do with 
him?" 

" He is at present in my house. He is the sdh 
of a publican. His ultimate destination is yet undeter- 
mined." 

" Well done, Doctor ; the art of speaking, like the 
art of letter-writing, consists in never using a word too 
much, or a word out of its plac^e. Conciseness, 
sir — conciseness, perspicuity, and sententiousness — 
brevity with strength, and simplicity with compre- 
hensiveness — such make up true eloquence. (Poor 
Mr. Honeychurch, if ever he could possibly cumber 
his sentence with an extra or unnecessary word, he 
did it.) To the English language, sir, as I daresay 
you may have observed, I have given a great, an 
extended, and industrious study ; but we were speak- 
ing of your protege and of his destination — the final 
Canaan, after his wanderings in the wilderness." 

" I have not had time as yet to make any in- 
quiries respecting the public asylums most suitable 
or him ; but, to tell the truth, I am so interested in 
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the little fellow that I don't want to get rid of him 
directly." 

" I was thinking just before you came," said Mr. 
Honeychurch meekly, and without any grandiloquent 
words, *' that it would be a satisfaction to me now and 
then to do acts of charity to orphans or unfortunate 
children, as I have none of my own — (I ought to have 
had) — ^and, to cut the matter short. Doctor, would any 
money be of use to this poor, helpless boy ? " 

Dr. Ray hesitated. He was a delicate-minded 
man, and especially disliked using other people's bene- 
ficence for his own charity. 

" Or, if not in this, in any other case you know 
of," Mr. Honeychurch urged persistently. " Dr. Ray, 
if you would mention either to Annette or to me such 
cases of distress as come to your notice, I should be 
very glad to assist." 

" My dear sir, you are most kind." 

That was quite enough for the old gentleman. He 
hobbled to his escritoire, and, unlocking it, drew out a 
roll of bank-notes, which he placed in the Doctor's un- 
willing hands. 

" Use it for the poor child. He wants it. I can 
afford to give better than you, for you have a life before 
you, and I am near the bottom of the hill." 

Dr. Ray took out his card-case, and, having 
emptied it, rolled the bank-notes into a very small 
compass, and put them in. Then he gave the card- 
case into Annette's hand. 
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** Yon shall be the treasurer/' he said, " of your 
uncle's charity. Whenever I find a fitting object I 
shaQ not &il to come to yon. Mr. Honeychnrch, I 
shall feel prond to be the mediator of yonr mnnificence." 
Here luncheon intervened ; whereapou the Doctor 
hurried oS^ finding that he had already staid twice as long 
as he had intended to do. When the meal was over, Mr. 
Honeychurch returned to his arm-chair, sleepy and 
comatose. Annette resumed her book, an elementary 
work of science, and so absorbed was she, that she was 
quite sorry when the evening closed in, bringing the 
imperative necessity of dressing for dinner. Any more 
reading that day was utterly out of the question, for, as 
usual, visitors came. That night there were only two, 
but they were inexpressibly wearisome. Both were 
immoderate talkers, both immoderate thinkers, and 
both diametrically opposed to each other's views. So 
there was one continuous chain of argument for three 
hours, and Annette heartily wished for Dr. Ray's 
spirited and original conversation. Of that she never 
wearied. 

After this the Doctor came oftener, but his visits 
ceased to be professional. Indeed, it was only on this 
compact that he consented to come, thus obviating the 
necessity of Mr. Honey(;hurch to feign indispositions. 
His society was a great source of pleasure to Annette, for 
she had never before come in contact with a character 
so Btrictly practical and yet so strictly intellectual ; and 
^hat to her was especially delightful, she was conti- 
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nually gaining new ideas from him. Formerly the sole 
topics of her uncle and his visitors had been of art, 
antiquities, theatricals, artists, and artistes. There 
would be interminable discussions on Ruskin*s last new 
theory, or on the doings at the latest archaeological 
meeting, — discourses never-wearying on all subjects 
connected with authors, authors' works and birthplaces, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson, endless disquisitions on 
Verdi and Meyerbeer, gossip infinite on the anecdotage 
and bon-mots of yesterday and to-day. 

But Dr. Bay's mind, like his life, was of necessity ob- 
jective and active. Every circumstance of his education, 
idiosyncrasy, and profession, were opposed to aesthetic^l 
tendencies, and thus it was natural that his conversa- 
tion should be brought to bear rather upon the outer 
world — the world of work, and sorrow, and crime — 
rather than on the inner world of thought, and art, and 
enjoyment. 

Many were the new fields of study and reflection 
that were opened to Annette, as she listened to him 
in silent attention ; many were the suggestions that 
awakened in her intelligent mind an ardent desire for 
higher and nobler knowledge, and thus leading her on 
to " fresh woods and pastures new." 

He spoke of the curiosities of science, and analyzed 
those deeper and more complex workings of nature, which 
were hitherto unknown to Annette, but which bis vivid 
and graphic illustrations made clear to her at once. 
And he spoke of the curiosities of life, of the subtle and 
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under currents of society, and of those secret springs of 
evil and corruption which have always undermined and 
still undermine the mental health and well-being of 
humanity. But on whatever subject he conversed, 
whether alike on public education or on public 
preachers, on individual calamity or on scientific 
result, he threw around each tlie sunshine of steadfast 
hope, and a promise of better things to come. Indeed, 
it was a moral impossibility to despair of anything in 
the presence of Dr. Ray. Never was there a man who 
could strive more manfully to overcome evil with good; 
at the same time, never was there a man who followed 
out more emphatically the true wisdom that a Roman 
poet has enjoined to us, to make the best of life as it 
comes, and 

" Pennitte Divis cetera." 

Sevesal weeks passed, and though Dr. Ray had 
been often, no call had as yet been made on Annette's 
little treasury. At length one morning he came at an 
unusually early hour. It happened to be Mr. Honey- 
church's grand dusting day in the marvellous curiosity- 
xoom below, so that Annette was alone over her work 
and books. 

" Miss Hawthorne, much as I admire industry, I am 
angry with you for being so busy to-day." 

" Why so ? " asked Annette smiling. 

" Because I have a request to make to you which 
involves a serious inroad on your time." 
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*' I shall be happy to make my time serviceable to 
you. Indeed, I wish it would oftener be useful." 

Dr. Ray took up the book she had laid aside. It 
was a work of deep thought aud study, being a masterly 
and concise compendium of one of the sciences. 
" Ah I " he exclaimed, turning over the pages with a 
pleased smile, ^' do not imply that your time is wasted ! 
I am delighted to see you working in so rich a mine, 
the more so as I hope that I have had some hand in 
directing you thither. And does it repay you ? " 

" Oh ! yes," replied Annette with animation, " I 
have never felt such a satisfaction in study as I do 
now — only the worst is, I make such little, little steps 
of advance, and how much is before mo ! " 

" Never mind, and by no means attempt too much. 
One branch of knowledge, thoroughly acquired, is worth 
a hundred subjects half or imperfectly understood. 
Versatility is the great fault in education of the pre- 
sent day. The powers of the intellect to be strong, 
must be concentrated ; but I am afraid that the more 
extended education becomes, the more volatile it will 
be. But now I must make known to you my request, 
for time presses. In the first place, I have to call 
upon you for money. Ah I Miss Hawthorne, if I were 
but rich" 

" What would you do ? " asked Mr. Honey church, 
hobbling up with a fumiturc-brush in one hand, and a 
blue cloth rubber in the other. 

" My dear sir, I should like to know what you 
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want to be rich for. The more money people have, 
the more miserable they are," continoed the old 
gentleman. ^* If I had not had more money than wit, 
I should never have bought that spinet ; and would you 
believe it, Etty, I have discovered to-day a crack down 
one side. And, Doctor, the money I gave for that 
spinet was frightful, alarming, incredible! She cost 
me a little fortune, sir. If you ever get more money 
than you know what to do with, marry, sir — marry and 
be a useful member of society. Never waste it on an 
ungrateful family of antiquities, and they want dust- 
ing every week. I'm a slave to them — a perfect 
slave." 

Here Annette fetched the card-case, and put it 
in the Doctor's hands. 

"No— I want you to be the minister of your 
uncle's -bounty for this time. Other two cases have 
come under my notice lately, that 1 feel sure would 
interest you, and they are cases in which a visit from 
a lady like yourself, would do far more good than mine. 
Will you go with me to see them ? The neighbourhood 
— ^in fact, for many reasons, it is unfit that you should 
go alone." 

" I shall feel very, very glad to do so," answered 
Annette, and then she looked at her uncle. 

" Go, my dear — go go, go. As long as you don't 
catch the small-pox, or lose your way in Seven Dials, 
I don't care — and you are safe with Dr. Ray. I should 
travel through the wilds of Africa in perfect security 
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with him, for I'm sure he would face a lion as coolly 



as ' 



" You would have faced a doctor at one time ? " 
said Dr. Ray with a mischievous smile ; " even when 
you knew he was going to kill you in a quiet and 
gentlemanly way." 

" Doctor, you insult me ! Whatever little prejudices 
I may have had, little prejudices arising from early edu- 
cation and habits of thinking, which were, without var- 
nishing over, pardonable — I might say justifiable. My 
great uncle's cousin was ruined by doctors' bills — my 
father's wife's nephew was killed by a doctor's potions — 
my own father lost his sweetheart by " 

" By being jilted by one of my brothers in the 
profession ? For that I shall never forgive him." 

" No, sir. It was not through culpable treachery 
that my father lost his sweetheart ; but it was through 
the inexcusable, monstrous bungling of a doctor. My 
father, sir, was a handsome man (I should have -been 
almost as handsome, only I broke my nose), and he had 
a beautiful set of teeth. Adonis had n't a better. Well, 
sir, when he was in love, he had a dreadful toothache, 
and being in a great hurry to pop the question, he went 
to a doctor's to have it out, for he couldn't say what he 
wanted to do, whilst his tooth burned and tortured like 
a demon. So he went ; and what do you think — what 
can you imagine that doctor did ? " 

Mr. Honeychurch looked round as if he felt sure his 
audience would not guess, if they stood there till the 
judgment-day. 
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" Drew out the wrong one ? " said Dr. Ray elily. 

" Yes," said the old gentleman with much disap- 
pointment. " Yes, he drew out a superb front tooth, 
which was the beauty of my father's face, and which he 
wouldn't have parted with, not for the lady herself. 
Well, he proposed, and of coiu'se she wouldn't have him. 
* Sir,' she said, * I could marry a plain man, but I 
couldn't marry you. You are so very peculiar, and 
you are getting toothless ! ' Now, Dr. Ray, is not this 
a most serious consideration ? Do you wonder that I 
have ever since stood somewhat in fear and trembling 
of the medical profession ? Consider, if my father had 
not lost his tooth, and had not been refused, what the 
consequences must have been to me f " 

The Doctor's eyes laughed with an expression of 
infinite enjoyment. 

** There is only one way in which I can consider 
the matter at all calmly," he said, laughing ; " and that 
is — that the offender was a surgeon-dentist ! " 

Mr. Honeychurch walked towards the door, very 
rueful. 

" Doctor, you impeach my veracity ! I '11 go and 
finish my dusting. Etty, put on your bonnet, and do 
as the Doctor bids you." 

Annette was ready in a few minutes, and the two 
set ofif. It was a dull day, and the atmosphere seemed 
to impede one's breathing ; indeed, over that part of 
London that they traversed the air always hung heavy 
and thick like a fog. Passing out of the New Road, 
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Dr. Ray threaded his way through some narrow and 
desolate streets in Clerkenwell. Such streets Annette 
had never before seen. Pallid and begrimed children 
swarmed like bees at every step, and it was one uni- 
versal picture of dirt and rags and poverty. The 
wretchedness and the squalor appalled Etty, and she 
clung timidly to her companion's arm. 

" Ah,'* she said, " how far happier and more in- 
nocent are the homes of the poor in the country I " 

** You are right : I think the farm-labourer is as 
liappy as any individual in the world. But you must 
not imagine that there is no kind of enjoyment of life 
here, because you see around so much beggary and out- 
ward show of want. Great misery there is doubtless 
—misery of debt, and rags, and hunger— but it is a 
happy thing for human nature that a very small amount 
of pleasure will balance a double, aye, treble amount 
of unhappiness. And, besides, you must not reason 
from your own feelings exactly. Still, as you say, the 
life of the poor in the country is far more innocent and 
happy! Indeed, I think that for every class a country 
life has less temptations to selfishness— less jostling 
together of interests, and, consequently, less competition 
and bitterness. Here, in the city, we have to work, 
as it were, man against man ; and if we do not elbow 
our neighbours, we never get through the crowd. 
Every nerve of strength must be put forth ; and, con- 
sequently, a career in great cities or towns is most 
favourable to mental activity and mental development. 
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In the country there is a certain stagnation and repose, 
which are apt to engender a torpor of the faculties. 
Thus, though no one can love the peace and freshness 
of rural life and scenery more than I do, I should 
always prefer my working existence to be in a city. 
You are fond of the country, doubtless ? " 
• " Oh, yes I Till the last two years, I have always 
lived in Cornwall, and I shall never lose my old love- 
of fields and heaths and woods. And the very quiet 
and tranquillity that you mentioned just now, pleases 
me so much." 

" But when you are thirty-three, I daresay that 

extreme quietness would weary you Ah ! here we 

are at our destination I You will not mind coming in, 
will you? There is a poor creature here whom no 
alms or kind words, or endeavours of mine, have been 
able as yet to bring to anything like humanity. You 
being younger, and a woman, may do some good — 1 
feel assured will do good. She has a most intense 
aversion to rich or educated — in fact, to people of the 
higher class— and she hates her own. Indeed, her 
heart is a frightful chaos of irregular passions, and I 
believe her days to be few. If you can succeed in 
bringing a glimmer of better feeling or hope to this 
poor dark soul, I cannot say how thankful I shall be." 

" I will do all I can," said Annette, earnestly. 

They were now on the threshold, and Dr. Ray 

looked down on her face. It was rather pale, but 

calm and resolute. 

g2 
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" I have great faith in you," he said, and they 
entered. 

The room was small, and almost in perfect dark- 
ness ; for the little daylight that might have come in 
was effectually kept out by an old torn rug which was 
pinned up before the cracked window. By the light, 
however, from the opening door, Annette saw the dim 
outline of a yellow cadaverous figure lying on a wretched 
bed. There was no fire in the grate, and the pierc- 
ing wind seemed to creep in and howl at every 
crevice. 

" What do you want ? '* said a shrill but broken 
voice, from under the thin covering — " what do you 
want here ? There's no money, and no victuals, and 
no drink. It's no use murdering me, for you '11 get 
nothing." 

Dr. Ray laid his hand on the woman's shoulder. 

" Instead of wanting money, or victuals, or drink, I 
have come to bring you some. See, I have brought 
a lady with me, and she is going to give you all you 
want." 

" Toll her to go. What do ladies know of the like 
of us ? They never want for victuals and drink, and 
— I 'm used to it. Ladies, with their fine dresses and 
white hands, never feel for us, and I don't want they 
should now ; for I 'm going to the bad place, and they 
can't help me " 

He drew aside the tattered curtain, and then led 
Annette to the bedside. 
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The flick woman's eyes glared wonderingly and 
searchingly on her. 

" What do you come here for ? " Your fine silks 
will be poisoned on these bricks. Ladies know nothing 
of such as us. Arn't you afraid to come near me ? " 

" No," said Annette, kindly ; " I am not afraid, and 
I would have come before, had I known you were in 
want. But you shall not need victuals, or coals, or 
clothing any more." 

" No, I shall only want a workhouse coflSn and a 
bit of ground. I suppose they '11 spare me that ; and 
the sooner I'm gone the better. To damnation I was 
bom, and to damnation I shall die." 

" You may yet live to enjoy comforts." 

" Miss, comforts are no use now. Hundreds of 
cold winter days I've wanted for a bushel of coals, and 
a loaf of bread, and a blanket, and not all the thou- 
sands of finely-dressed ladies in London would give me 
one. 1 Ve seen them coming out of theatres and gi*and 
houses, dressed in silks and satins, and going' home to 
warm beds, and they've passed me by without giving 
a halfpenny. Sometimes a gentleman has thrown me a 
copper, but never a lady — and now I don't care ; for 
I 'm going, and rich as they are, they must go too, one 
' day. But there 's a better place for them perhaps." 

Annette laid her hand on the poor creature's arm, 
and said gently— 

" Do not talk so. There is a better place, for 
poor as well as rich." 
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" Not for me — not for me — I 'm the wickedest of 
the wicked. I had a little boy once, and I used to 
work so hard to get him nice clothes ; but I got into 
drinking ways, and one night, because he wouldn't get 
me gin, I ran after him with a knife, and swore I'd 
stab him. 1 never saw him again, and I never shall 
now. I was too wicked for my own child to love me." 

" But," Annette urged, " no one is too wicked for 
God to love." 

The woman started up, and clutched Annette's 
hand wildly. 

" God, ma'am ! God does not love the wicked. He 
burns them with fire and brimstone. I went to church 
once — ^a little while after my boy ran away — and in- 
stead of hearing anything good, the parson preached 
only about hell and the devil. He said that all who 
drank and thieved and quarrelled, and did not go to 
church, would be burned for ever and ever, and that 
God's wrath was as a flaming fire. I never went to 
church again ; I never dared think of God again ; for I 
have drank and quarrelled, etc." 

" Listen — God is not a God of vengeance but a 
God of love. None are so wicked but that He can 
love them. With Him the poor and rich are equal." 

" But the rich can get to heaven. They have plenty 
to eat — they don't want to steal — they have every- 
thing they want ; but we are starved, and cold, and 
spend our only sixpence in gin to drown our troubles. 
Its easy work for them to get to heaven." 
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" No ; riches help no one to Heaven. Poor and 
wretched as yon are, yon may go to God after death, 
and have eternal peace and happiness to make up for 
the poverty and misery of your life here." 

Again the woman clutched eagerly at the small 
gloved hand. " If the parson had said so ihen^ I should 
not have been afraid to think of God. Who told you 
about this ? How do you know it is true ? " 

" Can you not read ? Have you never heard of 
the Bible?" 

" I had a book called that once, but I pawned it 
long ago ; for what time had I to read ? But what 
does it say?" 

Annette reflected for a moment. How could she 
bring home to that poor benighted mind the beautiful 
conception of Christianity ? No, the dogs must gather 
of the cnunbs that fall from the Master's table. A 
simple element of hope and peace was all that could 
find its way in so dark a wilderness. 

' " This IS what the Bible says," she said, with a look 
of infinite tenderness and pity, " and it is said to all of 
us, whether we are poor or rich : — 

" * Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrigh- 
teous man his thoughts : and let him return unto the 
Lord and He will have mercy upon him : to our God, 
for He will abundantly pardon. 

" * And it shall come to pass that the Lord shall give 
thee rest from thy sorrow, and from thy fears, and 
from the hard bondage wherein thou wast made to 
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serve. And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads : they sliall obtain joy, and gladness, and 
sorrow, and sighing shall flee away. 

" * For eye hath not seen, nor ear hath not heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of roan to know, 
the good things that God hath prepared for those that 
love him. 

" * There the wicked cease from troubling, and there 
the weary are at rest.' " 

Dr. Ray gazed with uncovered head and reverend 
eyes upon Annette. Truly the picture was a rare and 
ennobling one. The desolate, cheerless room, choked 
with lumber and dust — the figure of the sick woman 
with her haggard terrible countenance, raised iu 
mingled wondennent and attention, and Annette sit- 
ting by — pale, yet composed, and a light of ineffable 
love and sweetness in her eyes as she repeated the 
words of promise and consolation. 

" Now," she added, " you see that you are wrong, 
and tliat poor and sinful as you are, you may hope 
for the mercy of Heaven. Think of these words, and 
do not say such hard things again. And here is money 
for you." 

"You're a good woman, though you arc rich and 
dress fine. But then you are the only lady that ever 
spoke 60 to me. No wonder I hate them — I don't hate 
you." 

Was there a ray of light already piercing through 
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that starless gloom? Annette trusted so, and said 
cheerfully : — 

'' Ton must have a fire, and warm blankets, and 
some one to wait on you ; will this be sufficient ? " 

She held out some gold. The woman screamed 
out:-— 

" I dare not take it. Where am I to hide it ? 
The neighbours would murder me if they caught sight 
of money. I can't go out to spend it, — I must die as 
lam." 

Annette looked in perplexity at Dr. Ray. 

" ITiere must be some one whom you could trust 
to nurse you," he said firmly ; " come, try and recollect." 

" There was a woman once who lived next door, 
and who was neighbour-like and friendly, but she's gone. 
She had a good son as I had — but she did not get 
drunk, nor threaten to stab him, and so he is a comfort 
to her now," 

" You know where she lives, then. Tell me her 
name and address," said Dr. Kay, taking out his note- 
book. 

She told him, and he promised to send her that day 
with wine and necessaries. Meantime, a small sum was 
placed under her pillow for a neighbour's child to buy 
her food. 

As Annette rose to go, the woman fixed her eyes 
on her with a weird, and yearning look. 

" Ma'am," she said, " you're a lady, and you have 
spoken good words to me, and given me money. I 
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wish I had not been so uncivil to you, for I want you 
to give me something else before you go. I shall 
never see you, nor the like of you again, and I want 
you to kiss me — I know that I am wicked, and dirty, 
and unfit for you to touch ; but I feel as if I should, 
perhaps, go to the good place if you kissed me. You are 
so yoimg, and fresh, and beautiful, that I fancy you 
would make me clean again to go before God. The 
last that kissed me was my little boy.'* 

Annette bent forward, and pressed her lips on the 
withered forehead. Then without a word more she 
passed her hand through Dr. Kay's arm, and entered 
the street. 

For some time they walked in silence, for both 
were full of thought. At length Dr. Ray turned to her 
with a grave but approving smile, and said — 

" Miss Hawthorne, I shall never forget the lesson 
you have taught me this day. Had we half your 
woman's tact and power, the world and life would be 
very different to what they now are. As it is, we 
arrogate to ourselves that rougher and coarser strength 
of intellect which constructs the rude outworks, and 
framing of society, but we forget that it is woman, and 
woman only, who render those soft and delicate touch- 
ings, without which society would be gothic indeed." 

After this there grew up a very steady friendship 
between Dr. Kay and Annette. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" Now, cousin William, come to tea ; and aunt 
Matty, put away that everlasting knitting ; the quilt will 
be finished long before I'm married, without your work- 
ing so hard at it." 

And Agatha Sherlock took the newspaper from 
Mr. Ray's hand with a pretty spoilt-child gesture, and 
dragged him to the table. Then she seated herself be- 
hind the urn, and whilst pouring out the tea, rattled 
on. 

" How the wind howls ! C'est tout a fait eflfrayant. 
Aunty, that means it is frightful. 1 can't get quite in 
the way of speaking English parfaitement bien — oh 
dear, I mean, thoroughly, yet. But I shall in time. 
Cousin William, I have made your tea extra sweet 
to-night, because you are such a dear old thing," 

" Agatha! " said Miss Matty with atone of rebuke. 

"Now, aunty, don't scold, there's a pet. Cousin 
WilUam doesn't mind it, because he knows how I love 
him, and I could not help saying so, for he has pro- 
mised to take me to London when he goes next time, 
and — ^I should so like to go." 

Miss Alix's eyes still looked reproaches; but 

H 
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Agatha warded tliem off by appeals to Mr. Ray. He 
was sure to take her j)art. 

Poor Agatha I If any one was completely happy, 
she was. Blessed, blessed change I from poverty, and a 
puritanical home, and sunday-school duties, to the 
caressing love, and plpnty, and freedom of the Wren's 
Nest. It was wonderful in how short a time the girl 
seemed to grow to the place ; if she were away an hour 
she was missed, as the vase of flowers is missed from the 
sitting-room. She was indolent, somewhat selfish, 
rather vain, and fond of having her own way ; yet she 
was good natured, winning, and graceful. Thus, with- 
out rendering any great service to the household, with 
only pleasing herself and being happy in a lively, de- 
monstrative way, and without any particular talents or 
qualities, Agatha grew to be the joy and ornament of 
the house. 

Never was only child of fondest parents more spoiled 
and i)etted than she ; and she was very happy. Even 
hor foibles and little indolent thoughtless ways were 
charmed away in Mr. Ray's eyes by iier sprightliness 
and attractions. If Miss Alix began to scold in his 
I)resence he said always, " Nonsense, Matty, you were 
young once," and so the scolding was reserved for 
another time, or forgotten altogether. 

It was a cold night in February when our chapter 
begins, and the wind makes weird music round the 
KTiiig little Wren's Nest. Agatha sits at the head of 
the table, her shining and fashionable locks braided and 
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curled into a multiplicity of pretty conceits, her dress 
tasteful but coquettish, and betraying the most carefnl 
adjustment. That costly merino dress, with its rich- 
coloured velvet trimming setting off to such advantage 
the fairness of her complexion, is cousin William's 
present. So is the pretty brooch which fastens the 
lace collar, and the corals round her ^vrists. The two 
old people look on her fondly and admiringly, thinking 
there never was sucba girl as their Agatha. 

" The gate keeps clicking," exclaimed Agatha, sud- 
denly. ** Cousin, may John go and fasten it. I keep 
fancying some one is coming, and it is so disap- 
pointing." 

Here the door opened, and a dark figure stood on 
the threshold. He was enveloped in a huge travelling 
rug, and nothing was visible of his face, save a pair of 
bright eyes and brown whiskers. Agatha screamed. 
Miss Matty held up her hands and ejaculated — 

'* Good gi'acious ! It 's Essex !" 

" Essex !" 

Mr. Ray jumped up in half-incredulous delight, and 
then hastened to greet his son with both hands extended. 

" Why, Essex," said the old man, gleefully, when 
the first greeting was over — " why, Essex, this is a sur- 
prise. 1 'm overjoyed to see you." 

" And I am overjoyed to be seen by you. Aunt 
Matty, I dare not kiss you till I have thawed a little. 
And that's your little Agatha — why, she is a woman 
now. Agatha, I am very pleased to see you again." 
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Agatha bowed distantly, but he advanced with out- 
stretched hand. She coloured slightly, and took it, 
saying a few formal words. Dr. Ray's eyes rested on 
her for a minute ; then he turned to the fire. 

" Essex," said Miss Matty, " are your feet wet ? 
You should not have walked from the station.^ John 
could have met you — " 

" I did not know I was coming till three hours ago, 
and I liked the walk. As to wet feet. Aunt Matty, I 
never knew the sensation ; my boots are impervious to 
any sort or degree of moisture." 

She took away his rug and hat, and placed a chair 
before the fire. 

" Agatha, put in some more tea, and give Essex a 
good cup. I will go and tell Susan to bring up the 
ham, or, Essex, would you prefer some spiced beef or 
veal pie ? Wliat would you like to have ?" 

" Please sit down, Aunt Matty ; T want to look at 
you and talk to you. Let Susan bring up — anything 
that comes first." 

But it was not Miss Matty's nature to sit down 
quietly like other people ; and for the next half-hour 
she kept hovering round him, bringing him his tea, and 
mustard, and salt, and having no eyes or ears for any- 
thing save his appetite, which, to her great uneasiness, 
was small. When the tea-tray was removed, Agatha 
drew to the fire, and brought out her work. With a 
spiteful quickness and tenacity, her hands flew over the 
cambric ; indeed, she worked as if her whole existence 
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depended on it, never looking up or joining in the con- 
versation, and yet skilfully placing herself where the 
light fell brightest on her elegant coiffure and pretty 
figure. Yet she listened intently. 

Mr, Ray^ serenely — " I suppose, Essex, you have 
been very busy. Your practice increases satisfac- 
torily?" 

Essex, with his usual buoyant smile — " Yes, I have 
been busy, and a good deal amongst those who o^annot 
aflford to pay me ; but that I don't mind. My prac- 
tice is extended, and increases steadily. Ah I amongst 
new patients, I have met with such an eccentricity ! 
His name is Honeychurch, and—" 

Miss Matty's steel cold eyes seem to catch fire at 
his words. She grasps the chair with a convulsive, 
painful movement, and half rose ; then she seated her- 
self again, and said, with a hard, choked voice — 

" What is his name ?" 

Dr. Rayy carelessly — " Honeychurch — Stephen 
Honeychurch — it 's a curious name, and worthy of so 
curious a character. His whims and caprices are of the 
oddest in the world, and his house is a perfect curiosity 
all through. He is an amateur ai*tist, litterateur, and 
antiquary ; he spends most of his time in dusting and 
arranging his antiquated relics and mouldy books. 
Indeed, if it were not for his niece — " 

So far Miss Matty had listened with a stony face 
and immovable figure, but now ci passionate quiver 
moved her white, thin lips, and she exclaimed — 
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'^ His niece ! is he not married, then ? has be 
never married ? " 

Essex continues in the same easy and unconsctoua 
manner — " iTo, he has never married, and liis niece 
lives with him. She is an orphan, and the sweetest, 
noblest, most charming woman I have ever seen." 

Agatha's fingers worked on vigorously as ever, but 
her attention was quickened. 

Miss Matty — " Whose child is she ? Is she young ?'' 

Essex — " She is his sister's child, and her name is 
Hawthorne — Annette Hawthorne. Her age is, I think, 
twenty-one, but her character is thoroughly developed, 
and her intellect is as clear and comi)rehen8ive as a 
man's." 

Agathay witlioxit looking up — " A blue stocking, I 
suppose ?" 

EaseXf deprecatingly^ and half affronted at such an 
imputation — " Oh, dear, no — not in the least ! She is 
as simple-minded and unaffected as possible, and by no 
means literary. She keeps her uncle's house, too, ad- 
mirably, and nurses him when he is ill. You should 
have seen her the other day consoling and enlightening 
a wretched creature that most ladies would have been 
afraid to look at. She looked like an angel." 

Agatha, slightly piqued — " Is she pretty ?" 

Essex — " In what does prettiness consist ?" 

Agatha — " What an absurd question I Is her com- 
plexion good ? Are her features regular ? Has she a 
nice figure ?" 
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EsseXj impatiently — " I never notice ladies' com- 
plexions or features — {at the same time he scrutinized 
Agatha), I only know that the expression of her face 
is beautiful, and that she is a perfect gentlewoman in 
look, manners, and dress." 

Agatha, provokingly short — " Really ?'' 

Meantime a hundred changes have been passing 
over Miss Matty's face. She turned white as death, 
and appeared about to faint ; then a streak of red found 
its way to her shrunken cheek, followed by hot drops of 
anguish gathering on her temples. She sat back to the 
light, and no one noticed her agitation ; but at length 
the constraint and ice-bound stillness she could bear no 
longer. Speak she must and learn all. 

" Has this Mr. Honeychurch been very ill, Essex ? 
Is he likely to die ?" 

Essex — " I think not, and I hope not, for his own 
sake, as well as his niece's. Poor girl, what would she 
do without him !" 

Agatha, with insinuation — " Of course she will 
marry, being so clever and angelic." 

Essex, musingly — ** Ah ! there is no one good 
enough to have her." 

Miss Matty — ** Mr. Honeychurch was — is rich ?" 

Essex, somewhat absently — "Why, yes, I should 
suppose so— at least, I have no doubt of it." 

Mr, Ray, at last getting impatient— -^^ Come, Essex, 
boy, is there no news stirring ? The papers are dull. 
But you must know something or other to tell us." 
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Essex — " We shall soon have a war — there were 
two murders and tliree suicides in London last week — 
there have been two fires and a house fallen down in Old 
Street — there is a committee opened to investigate the 
bread and beer which are poisoning so many people — *' 

Mr. Bay J simply — "Poisoning! you don't mean 
to say the bakers and brewers are so bad as that T 

Essex — " They are bad enough. I only wish Aunt 
Matty would come to London and make my bread for 
me. 

Mr. Bay, looking at Agatha slyly — " Agatha and I 
have a little plan between our two selves. We think 
of taking a trip to London this next season/' 

Essex — " That would be delightful. You would 
make my bread, would you not, Agatha ?" 

Mr. Bay, feeling quite insulted — " She make bread I 
She knows nothing of bread-making, nor does she want, 
for she can employ her time far better." 

Essex — " What does she do ?' 

Mr. Bay, with empressement — " She plays and 
sings — " 

Agatha interrupts him with petulance, and puts her 
white hand up to mouth — " Cousin William, not a word, 
please. He is used to such clever, intellectual people, 
that he will laugh at my insignificant doings." 

Dr. Ray gazed at the pretty, half-jesting, half- 
earnest fa(je, raised so coaxingly to his father's, and did 
not wonder that the old gentleman had called it the 
sunshine of the place. Miss Matty watched his coun- 
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tenance, and divined the thought. A hope flashed 
across her dreary, troubled heart. " He at least," she 
thought, " is true, and sterling as pure gold. With him 
she would be safe and happy." 

But all that night the lonely woman lay awake, 
conjuring up a dream of her own young life. Once 
she, too, had been fair and gay — once only, and for a 
little little time. For, alas ! 

** The Summer leaveth Autumn, 



With a dreary, dreary end, 

To the flowers and the Spring that brought them.*' 



CHAPTER XX. 

Db. Ra\'s flying visit was a sunbeam in his father's 
house. Surrounded by the scenes and associations of 
early careless youth, he seemed unconsciously to fall 
back into his old boyish h'ght heartedness, and was more 
like tlie high-spirited boy of twenty, than the earnest 
man of thirty-three. Whenever he took a holiday, 
however short it might be, he made a point of shutting 
out all graver thoughts and cares ; thus a single day's 
relaxation to him was of more benefit, mentally and 
physically, than many weeks' rest would be to men 
gifted with less concentrative minds. But this faculty 
or rather power of concentration, is a rare as well as a 
valuable one, and has characterized the most remark- 
able man of modem history.** 

It was pleasant to see old Mr. Ray leaning with bo 
much pride and sense of protection on his son's arm ; and 
pleasant to see P^ssex, the thoughtful, active man of the 
world, interesting himself in all his father's simple pur- 
suits and tastes. There was the pretty garden to be 
looked over, and everything to be criticised and praised, 
from the new gate to the celery beds, and then more 
important still, the forty acres which Mr. Kay proudly 

* Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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called his farm, and in which, spite of very clever theo- 
ries, he lost a nice sum of money every year. 

" Agatha seems a nice lively girl," observed Essex, 
as the two walked over the land. ** Her society must 
be a great source of pleasure to Aunt Matty and your- 
self." 

" 1 don't know what we should do without her. 
Bless her happy heart, she is the life of the house," 
answered the old gentleman ; " and of course she will 
keep here now. Her home is none of the happiest." 

" Ah ! " said Essex in a tone of commiseration, 
" Poor girl I I am very glad she is so happy here." 

And as he walked home, he felt sorry that he had 
not seemed to welcome her more courteously to the 
Wren's Nest. On the lawn she met them holding up a 
large bunch of freshly gathered violets. 

" See ! cousin William," she exclaimed ; " these are 
the first from our garden, and I have gathered them 
for you!" 

" Thank you, my dear," said Mr. Ray, holding the 
flowers awkwardly in his hands, and evidently not 
knowing what to do with them. 

" Oh ! Agatha, you unkind girl, why did you not 
give them to me ? " said Essex looking ruefully at the 
beautiful violets; " I would give anything for such a bunch 
to take back with me." 

" I may give them to him, may I not ? " asked Mr. 
Ray eagerly. 

The girl's eyes flashed, but she merely said — 
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" Of course, cousin WiHiam ; they are yours 
now." 

Mr. Ray got rid of the violets, and walked towards 
the house. Agatha plucked at a rose-bush somewhat 
angrily. Essex looked at the flowers with delight. 

Essex — " 1 am so very pleased to have got these 
violets. They are as yet unheard of in London ; and, 
poor girl, they will be such a treat to her." 

Agatha, curtly — " They are for Miss Hawthorne I 
suppose — that superior, clever, sweet, intellectual girl 1" 

Essex, looking up amused — " Yes, you have guessed 
rightly ; you don't mind my giving them away, do you ?" 

Agatha, with disdain — " You ask the most absurd 
questions. As if I should mind what you did with them." 

Essex, suddenly changing the subject — " Will you 
walk round the garden with me, Agatha ? It is pleasant 
to-day." 

Agatha, captiously — " But it is so cold out of doors." 

Essex — " Let me fetch you a shawl." 

Before she could answer he fetched a shawl from 
the house, and placed it around her shoulders. They 
walked side by side. 

Essex — *' And you very much wish to visit Lon- 
don, Agatha ? " 

Agatha — " I don't care very much about it." 

Essex fancies that she is afraid her visit will he a 
trouble and expense to his father. Her delicaxiy of mind 
pleases him — " But you must come, Agatha. I am sure 
you would enjoy yourself, and I should be so pleased 
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to take you to all the operns and concerts — in fact, to 
every place that might interest you. Have you never 
spent a season in London ? '' 

AgaOiay more animated — " Never." 

Essex — " Poor child 1 — and you must find it rather 
dull here at times. My father has so few visitors." 

Agatha^ with enthtmastic gratitude — ** I am very 
happy. Who could be otherwise ? cousin William is 
so very kind to me." 

Essex, delighted at her warm-heartedness — " You 
repay his kindness a hundredfold by your society. He 
tells me you are quite necessary to him, and I can well 
understand it. It has been a dull home for him for 
many years. I am grateful to you, Agatha, for making 
hira so happy now." 

Agatha drops down her dark eyelashes on her soft 

cheeks. 

Essex continues — " But it must be dull for you 
at this season of the year, and I have quite set my 

heart on your visit to London." 

Agatha, with well-acted ingenuousness — " It is very 
kind of you, Essex." 

Essex — " It is more selfish than kind — a brilliant 
thought has struck me. Suppose you all come — you, 
my father, and aunt Matty, and turn my uncivilized 
bachelor quarters into a cheerful, habitable house! 
What do you say to my plan ?" 

Agatha, in a lively voice — " That would be charming 1 
I should like it above all things." 
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Essex — " And I am deteiinined to carry it out. 
Indeed, 1 sec no objection that can arise." 

Agatha—'' What will Aunty say?" 

Essex — " Oh, I can persuade aunt Matty to any- 
thing. In fact, I am determined that this little eSiair 
Hhall not be set aside." 

Agatha, rapturously — " How delightful it will be !" 

Essex — " I assure you the pleasure will be as much 
on my side as on yours." 

Agatha, loohimj up into his face searchingly — 
" And I shall see that delightful Miss Hawthorne — I 
want to know her so much ! " 

Essex, with ease and unchanged countenance — " You 
will like her very much, I know." 

Agatha's eyes brightened. " He is not in love," 
she thought ; " no man in love would talk of her as he 
does.'' For the rest of that one day which finished 
Essex's holiday, she was in the best spirits and humour. 
Her eyes and cheeks were radiant with vivacity and 
life. She was animated, sprightly, and amiable ; — fly- 
ing about the house to wait on Mr. Ray, or aunt Matty, 
and singing snatches of songs as she went. Her higli 
spirits and liveliness seemed to infuse themselves into 
the very atmosphere of the house, and when Essex, late 
at night, reached his lonely home, a bright face and ga}' 
voice haunted his memory. 



Two days after, Dr. Ray called upon his old friend. 
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He found a luncheon party assembled of mouldy-looking 
antiquaries discussing some unsightly objects in porcelain. 
Mr. Honeychurch had just bought " an immense bar- 
gain," in an old curiosity shop. Annette sat by look- 
ing inexpressibly wearied. Poor girl, she tried hard to 
interest herself in the conversation, but to no purpose, 
and she welcomed Essex with a smile of intense relief. 

He seated himself at her side with the ease of a 
privileged friend. 

"Ah! Miss Hawthorne, since last I saw jr)u, I 
have been in the country. And in my * sunshine holi- 
day,' 1 have not forgotten you. I have brought you 
these violets from my father's garden." 

A slight unwonted flush rose to Etty's pale cheeks. 

" Thank you — it was very kind," she faltered ; *• I 
am so fond of flowers." 

" I imagined it, as I have noticed so many bou- 
quets in your vases." 

" But these are fresher and sweeter than bought 
flowers. And you have been into the country, Dr. 
Ray ? — I envy you." 

" I think you have no cause to do so. This season 
of the year is dreary for fields and meadows. But I 
was pleased to go : I had not seen my father for 
some months, and he is getting old, and consequently 
looks forward to my visits more than ever," 

" And you have no sisters ? " 

" I am sorry to say that I have not, for I believe 
sisters to be the greatest blessings a man can have in 
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early life* I cannot tell you how often I have wanted 
a good, true-hearted sister." 

Annette listened with interest ; and after a mo- 
ment's thought, he continued—" Miss Hawthorne, I 
have had a great many disappointments, more particu- 
larly at the first starting in life — not disappointments 
only, but drawbacks and difficulties. I do not speak 
this in a complaining spirit ; for, on the whole, I have 
had much to be thankful for. And at these times of 
up-hJfl strivings against contrary circumstances and 
various forms of discouragement, I have stood in need 
—no one knows how much in need — of such a friend 
and a comforter as a sister would be — or at least as I 
have pictured she would be." 

" I should have imagined that your career had been 
more successful than that of many," said Annette. 

"Ay; why so?" 

" Because your spirits seem to be uniformly even 
and cheerful." 

Dr. Ray smiled. 

" Your inference, I imagine, would apply only to 
a certain extent. I do not think that a uniform buoy- 
ancy of disposition is always the cfiect of happy circum- 
stances. At the same time, I think that buoyant and con- 
tented temperaments go a great way to produce happy 
circumstances. Do I express myself clearly to you?" 

" You imply that individual life is coloured from 
within — in fact, that happiness depends chiefly upon 
ourselves." 
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" Exactly so. Reasoning from my own feelings and 
experiences of life, I should decidedly say that there 
are many more miserable men and women in the world 
than there are actual misfortunes." 

" Your experiences must be extensive and varied ? " 

" Yes ; and naturally from my profession, I have 
seen the darkest, weakest, saddest side of human 
uature." 

" Yet you are always cheerful ? " 

" Miss Hawthorne, I hold it the first religious duty 
of every man and woman to live in God's world thank- 
fully and joyously. And I hold it a great .sin and a 
great, almost a blasphemous folly, to lament and bewail 
those grievances and perplexities which are beyond 
our power to remove. Against sin, injustice, and vice, 
it is undoubtedly our duty to arm ourselves and fight 
fiercely, tenaciously ; but to fret, and consume weeks 
and months, even years, of this short, precious life, in 
unavailing rancour against small ills and troubles, this 
seems to me the height of heathenism and absurdity." 

" You are right," answered Annette, thoughtfully ; 
and he continued — 

" True that I have seen a dark, a pitiful picture of 

human life and human nature. I have seen, I daily 

see, men and women in their utmost time of weakness, 

and fear, and despair — I have seen the faint-hearted 

sinking of the spirit under mortal pain, the undignified 

cowering before death, the childish, terrible clinging 

to life. But I have also seen glimmerings of our 

H 2 
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higher and better element: the heroic fortitude and 
beautiful patience of women — the tender and deep 
affections of husband and wife, parent and child — the 
most entire resignation under suffering— the serenest 
tranquillity in death — the sublimest aspirations after 
immortality. Seeing thus the nobler as well as the 
degraded side of humanity, I have yet faith enough in 
it to esteem life a privilege, and happiness no chimera." 

** If every one could, think as yon do, their lives 
would be far happier." 

Essex turned to her, with his eyes speaking 
]ilea8ure — 

" I am glad you- think so." 

Here Mr. Iloneychurch's visitors took their leave, 
and the old gentleman exclaimed testily — 

" Dr. Ray, I have been in your company eighteen 
minutes and a half, and you have as yet not addressed 
a dozen words to me." 

" Mr. Honeychurch, I have been in your company 
the same amount of minutes, and so lively has been the 
discussion carried on between you and the gentleman 
just gone, that had I tried with all my strength of 
mind and lungs, I could not have edged in a single 
syllable of my mother tongue." 

" Then I am glad they arc gone, sir ; and if you 
will be so kind as to put these lovely Roman urns " 

" What once were urns, sir," suggested Essex, with 
a smile. 

** If you will be so kind as to place carefully these 
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lovely porcelains, which once were urns (if that will 
satisfy you), away on the side-board ; they will be oflF 
my mind, and I can enjoy your company as I should 
wish." 

Having removed the priceless treasures, to Mr. 
Honeychurch's great relief, Dr. Ray reseated him- 
self. 

" And now, Mr. Honeychurch, I want you to tell 
me what the papers talk about. Anything new in 
politics ? " 

Mr. Honeychurch opened his eyes with supreme 

disdain. 

" My dear sir, I was just going to ask the same 
question of you. For myself. Doctor, I have no time 
to read the papers. I wish I had. My family take up 
every hour, every minute, every second, except that 
time that I devote to the society of my friends. Sir, 
they are an ungrateful set. At one time 1 used to 
dust them once a-week, but now once wont do. Like 
human creatures, they encroach upon good nature. If 
you give anybody sixpence, ten to one if he doesn't ask 
you on the spot for a shilling. And this great law, 
this remarkable phenomenon, is seen even in inanimate 
objects. Once, by some unaccountable, maniacal freak, 
I dusted my porcelains and old chii\a twice in the same 
week. Sir, the ungrateful things never forgot it, and 
since that fatal day they have required the extra atten- 
tion. I can't afford it, but I am obliged to give it." 

" Suppose you enter into politics. I don't know 
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that it is a more grateful subject, but at any rate your 
indefatigable industry would be valuable." 

' " Sir, I shall enter into nothing new now till I enter 
on eternity. No ; I have put my hand to the plough, 
and I will not look back. With antiquities I began 
life, and with antiquities I will end it ; but I only 
warn others, Doctor — I only warn them of the rock on 
which I split" 

Here Robert interrupted him, saying that Dr. Ray 
was suddenly sent for, much to Mr. Honeychurch s dis- 
comfort. 

" Doctor, what is the use of going ? What good 
can you do? True, you saved me from a death-bed ; 
but I was such a good subject to experiment upon. 
It's all a fallacy— all a fallacy." 

What was a fallacy the old gentleman did not 
explain, and when the Doctor was gone, continued to 
soliloquize in the same strain — 

" Poor fellow ! he will be an old man at forty if he 
goes on at this rate. Night-work and day-work. Work 
for the mind, work for tlie body. He can't even enjoy an 
intellectual luncheon with me in peace, and he was 
obliged to miss my last conversazione altogether, be- 
cause some fanciful soul took it into bis bead that he 
wanted advice ! Etty, I am tired of it — disgusted 
with it." 

" With what, uncle ! " 

" With — why, the world, to be sure — the world of 
ailing, fenciful, whimsical pec^rfe." 
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" Dear uncle, I am glad that Dr. Ray is liked and 
sought for. It shows that he is a skilful physician, and 
deserves success." 

Mr. Honeychurch mused for some minutes, looking 
curiously at Annette. 

" Annette," he said, with an odd, quaint smile, " I 
wish Dr. Ray would marry you, my dear. He is a 
gentleman, and could oflfer you a respectable position 
in society. You do not like Mr. Lascelles, though he 
speaks Arabic and Hindostanee, and has known me for 
twenty years. You do not like Mr, Weedon, though 
he gave you a stuffed ourang-outang, and is curator 
of the handsomest museum in the United Kingdom. 
You do not like Signer Morelli, though he could give 
you a box at the Opera all the season through, and could 
take you to Pisa to see his mother. You do not like 
Herr MUller, though every one Says he was the hand- 
somest man in his native Mayence till he lost one eye. 
All these men are agreeable, quite young enough (a 
husband ought to be at least twice as old as his wife, 
to command respect), and of distinguished literary and 
artistic talents. They have all paid you delicate little 
attentions, and I am sure would be satisfied with the 
portion I should give you ; but you have found an ob- 
jection to each. Now, my dear, if you have no objec- 
tion to Dr. Ray, and if he has no objection to 
you". 

" Uncle ! " exclaimed Annette, indignantly. " Do 
you want to get rid of me ? " 
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" Niece, be reasonable, I want to see you com- 
fortably settled before I am called hence, and am no 
more seen, I can't live for ever, child ; and every girl 
oaght to marry, and have a house and home of her 
own.*' 

" Every girl doesn't marry," said Annette, with a 
smile. 

" Tlien, my dear, it's her own fault ; and if you 
throw away four brilliant chances, you don't deserve to 
get another — ^though I should like Dr. Ray for my 
nephew." 

" Please, uncle, talk of something else. Ah I there 
is Mr. Lascelles' knock; no, it is Mr. Weedon's. I 
hope he has not brought me another ourang-outang." 

The obnoxious subject was not mentioned again. 
Dr. Ray continued to come often, and his visits grew 
to be the chief pleasures of Etty's daily life. To him 
it was an intense comfort and relief to have a friend of 
so clear an intellect, of so steadfast and hopeful a heart, 
with whom he could talk freely of his plans, successes, 
or disappointments, assured of finding ready sympathy, 
frank counsel, and earnest encouragement. Often when 
his keen, strong understanding had been baffled, her 
woman's tact suggested wherein lay the misconcep- 
tion or the remedy ; and often her tranquil trustful- 
ness and hope had given him renewed energy under 
difficulties, and renewed confidence for the future. 
There are a hundred petty vexations and trials in daily 
life which come to all, and which, even to the best and 
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bravest men, are hard to bear with clieerfulness and 
unswervmg integrity of purpose. At such times 
Annette's sweet smile and gentle words never failed to 
refresh and soothe his spirits. And she read the secret 
of her influence, and was glad. 



CHAPTER XXL 

The Count had now taken up his abode at Tlie Cedars, 
and Wixley Hall was rarely, if ever, troubled with his 
illustrious presence. Tom was also domiciled under 
the Count's roof, but not a day passed that he did not 
spend some hours in the society of his cousin Bertha. 
She always welcomed him with a bright smile, and in 
that bright smile Tom began to read promises of love 
returned, and a happy future. But as yet he had not 
declared his love. His high principles and pride re- 
strained him from binding her in an engagement before 
he could oflfer her a home and a competency. As yet 
his path in life was not clearly marked out. So long 
as he remained in the employment of the young Coimt, 
his income, though moderate, would be sufficient for a 
mSnage, which, albeit modest, many a girl of better 
position than Bertha would not despise. 

The Count, however, was as uncertain as a banking- 
house, unstable as water, " fickle as the winds and seas." 
Already he wearied of The Cedars property, and began 
to call agriculture a bore. Nothing was more probable 
than that in a year or two the estate would be sold, and 
then, unless Tom chose to return to Poland, his occu- 
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pation would be gone. To this latter step he had a 
decided aversion. In fact, if he were married to Bertha 
it would be impossible ; for how could he take her from 
home and kindred to the comfortless land of slavery 
and snow ? 

At present he could come to no final decision as to 
his career. Many were the plans he thought over in 
the course of the day, but as yet not one offered itself 
that was feasible and prudent. Meantime Bertha's affec- 
tionate blue eyes gave him present happiness, and a pro- 
phecy of yet more complete happiness to come. 

It was a windy, bleak night in March. Heavy 
snows had fallen, and at every gust the monster cedar 
trees round the Count's isolated mansion swayed to 
and fro with a dreary and weird sound of wailing. 
Truly, the home he had chosen was worthy of so 
gloomy and unique a mind. Desolate, yet, with a 
desolation not unblended with grandeur, it stood in 
the little village of Wixley, amidst modern, pleasant 
dwelling-places, near, but apart from all, and speaking 
of a time and of an aristocratic line now passed away. 
Mixed with all the young Count's idiosyncrasies and 
irregular habits of mind, and lending a peculiar bitter- 
ness to each, there was a strong, aristocratic pride of 
birth and lineage. He also felt, perhaps more than he 
owned to himself, the ineffaceable degradation that 
blotted, like a plague from heaven, the whole length 
and breadth of his native land. He never forgot that, 

as a Pole, he had no coimtry, no state, no nationality ; 

I 
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but neither did be forget tbat be came from a noble 
ancestry, and tbat tbe bigh insignia on bis escutcbeon 
bad never been stained witb unpatriotism. 

A smaller dwelling, bowever comfortable, would not 
liave contented bim. Tbe rooms migbt be ovemm 
with spiders and mould, but tbe outer walls must be 
those of a palace ; and be exulted over tbe long, lofty 
corridors, and the spacious, comfortless rooms which 
migbt well suggest morbid images to a morbid fancy. 
The bouse was built in a quadrangular form, witb wide 
stain^ases of carved oak running up from tbe north and 
south entrances ; thesis communicated by a high circular 
gallery, and gave to tbe whole place an air of vastness 
and old-world style, incompatible witb our modem 
taste for economy of space, and utility of design. 

It was, as we have said, a bleak stormy night in 
March. The dismal dinner was over in the bachelor 
establishment at Tbe Cedars, and wine with cigars, by 
way of dessert, were placed on the table. 

" Diable I" exclaimed tbe Count, throwing himself 
on a sofa before the fire. " Winter, it's awfully dull. 
Have a game of billiards, that's a decent fellow. The 
wind howls as though the devil were in it, and it's 
liorribly cold in spite of the fire. Why don't you 
English warm your rooms witb stoves as we do, instead 
of having these confounded fires, and wasting your face 
whilst your back is benumbed witb cold ? " 

Tom cast a rueful look round tbe room, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 
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" It is not the fault of the fire-place," he said, with 
a comic smile of resignation, " but the fault of the room, 
— it's quite large enough for a debating chamber of 
the Legislative Assembly, or a house of Parlia- 
ment." 

The tout ensemble of the room presented a singular 
appearance. It was long, wide, and lofty, with panelled 
walls and deep jutting windows, whose pinnacles were 
patterned to the ceiling of the room, joisted, massive, 
and with heavy but rude ornament. Around these win- 
dows hung neither tapestry hangings, neither damask 
curtains, neither Venetian blinds; and through them 
could be distinctly seen the moat, and the drawbridge, 
and the park scenery — all cold, white, motionless, save 
the hoary cedars, which bowed to their master and tyrant, 
the north wind. In the centre stood a small table, which 
presented the appearance of a single sheaf of wheat left 
in a large corn field. Around this table were placed four 
chairs, and near the fire, as if to keep their poor com- 
panions in countenance, were two more. At the far- 
ther end of the room, and " dim with distance,'' were 
promiscuously heaped together a double-barrelled gun, 
a brace of dead partridges, a rich turkey carpet, on 
which two setter dogs had curled themselves, a silver 
brandy flask, with numerous other varieties in clothes, 
furniture, provisions, still life, and crockery ware. Be- 
yond the six lovely chairs, the table, the sofa, and a 
small oil-lamp, the room had virtually no furniture ; 
as the medley I have mentioned above were too far 
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removed to add in any degree to the comfort of the 
apartment or the inmates. 

" Ludwig !" roared the Count to his valet, miles 
away in the kitchen ; " Ludwig, make a bowl of 
punch according to Mr. Winter's directions, and search 
the house through till you find a billiard room. There 
is • one somewhere, and mind you make a good fire in 
it in two minutes." 

" I am sorry," said Tom apologetically, " that I 
cannot join you in a game to-night. I promised to go 
to supper at uncle Charley's." 

" Do you make your promises — to keep them?" said 
the Count with ill-temper. " Come, there's a good fel- 
low. Be sociable for once in your life." 

Soon Ludwig appeared with the punch. 

" Monsieur," he said, speaking in curious patchwork 
of French, English, PoUsh and German, but, which I, 
out of pity for my readers, translate, " Monsieur, here is 
the punch as you desired. There is no billiard table on 
the estate." 

To this sententious speech the Count vouchsafed no 
reply. The punch, however, was good, and put him 
into somewhat a better humour. Meantime Tom 
wrapped himself in his bearskin, and prepared for his 
mile and a half walk in the snow. 

"Won't you come with me. Count?" he said, at 
starting. 

" It would take more than a sweetheart to entice me 
out to-night," answered the other with a yawn, " and 
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(excuse me, Winter), I think you are a fool for your 
pains, but — be oflf, and good luck to you." 

When Tom was gone, Count Max rose and walked 
up and down the dreary silent room, in gloomy thought. 
From the windows he could see the active figure of the 
Englishman, as he strode on over the thick snows. For 
some minutes he could even hear his gay whistling. 
Then uprose from the kitchen far away, the sound of 
his two servants' voices in merry gossip over their fire 
and pipes. 

Count Max walked backwards and forwards, and a 
dark, cynical mood fell over him. 

Before his mind rose the picture of his own isolated, 
barren existence, with its bitterness of blank wretched- 
ness, its dismal past, its hopeless, purposeless future. 
Why was he bom to have no pleasure in the life which 
was so pleasant and valuable to other men? Why 
were the ties and the joys, which were the crown and 
delight of rich and poor, to be to him as dust and ashes ? 
Why were wealth, and the privileges of wealth, so 
sought after and cherished by all, to him only gall and 
bitterness? He gazed with folded arms, and stormy 
defiant brow on the death-like world and clear cold 
heavens. 

"Eternal Spirit,'* he said with passionate vehe- 
mence ; " Eternal Spirit of nature, and power, and crea- 
tion ; why am I placed in a world to see only its evil 
and its vanity ? why am I endowed with a life which 
is but a burden and a bitterness?" 
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For some time ho stood there, wrapt in a fit of 
melancholy reflection. From beyond the shadowy cedars 
gle^tmed the lights of the village, and he thought of the 
peasants in their happy homes, and of their life of 
unthinking contentment. Then he thought of Tom 
Winter, and of the cheerful circle at Wixley Hall ; and 
all at once, acting up to some sudden impulse, he put on 
his hat and coat, blew out the lamp; and springing lightly 
from one of the windows, walked quickly in the direc- 
tion that the other had taken an hour before. 

" Cousin Tom, how good of you to come to-night !" 
exclaimed Bertha, as she held up a candle to light him 
in. " Oh I how cold it is ; make haste to come in, we 
have such a fire I'* 

" What a comfort ! We are so dreary in our 
bachelor quarters at The Cedars." 

" Ah, the rooms are very large and comfortless- 
looking.'* 

'' Yes, and to sit in that immense dining hall, 
with the wind howling, howling." Tom here shrugged 
his shoulders, and intonated his voice illustratively ; 
** howling round those ghost-like cedar trees, and to 
walk in the long deserted con-idors, expecting every 
moment to see your great grandfather's ghost, is really 
more than my moral courage can stand." 

"Oh, Tom!" said Bertha eagerly, "do tell us a 
ghost story. I am so fond of horrible stories on winter 
nights." 

Mr. Greene fidgetted. 
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" Betie, don't laugh about ghost stories. My own 
grandfather distmctly saw my grandmother's spirit 
appear to him, two years after her death ! " 

" Papa, I think he must have been dreaming. I 
do n't believe in ghosts or goblins a bit, but I do like 
to hear about them. Well then, Tom, tell us a true 
story, or an adventure with the wolves, or a legend " — 

" I don't mind thaty' said Mr. Greene ; " but I 
never could listen to ghost stories with pleasure, since 
my grandfather saw " — 

" Papa, you will frighten us all if you go on. Now, 

Tom, what is it to be?" 

Tom mused for some moments, then exclaimed 
triumphantly : — 

" I think I know a legend that will please you 
very much, Betie. It is romantic, yet true in the main 
incidents, and very pretty. The story was repeated to 
me by an old priest living at Bilgorai, but having told 
it myself to an English friend, he was so much taken 
with it as to put it into verse, 1 will give you his 
version.* 

VERONICA OF BILGORAI. A Polish Leoend. 

PaetI. 

1 

Twenty leagues from Cracow where the forests darkly rise, 
Making a sharp horizon on the pale blue northern skies, 
And the far-ofif flowing Vistula on summer days is seen, 
Like a thread of silver nmning through a tapestry of green, 



This little poem is original. 
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Standf a hoary town that witnesseth of feudal tiroes gone bj, 
Noted for lovely women, antique, famous Bilgorai ! 

2 
At Bilgorai a castle stands, now cmmbliog to decay, 
Bat centuries ago renowned, so ancient records say. 
In days of great King Casimir as a hold of dauntless might 
Held by the Count Petroffski in bis feudatory right ; 
He was Castellan of the town, and on bis brave breast wore 
The furest flower that Polish stems or culture ever bore. 

3 
Oh I fair was Veronica in her rosebud youth and sweetness. 
Oh ! fair was Veronica in her womanhood's completeness ; 
Her lissome form was queenly, with a proud ancestral grace ; 
Her features bore the chisseling of an old majestic race ; 
Her eyes were soft stars shining above a roseate sky ; 
Her lips were perfumed blossoms where the sunbeams ever lie. 

4 
She was as good as beautiful, spending her guileless days 
In prayers, and working tapestries, and such unvaried ways ; 
And sometimes with her maidens in a chorus soft and low. 
Chanting of Knights and Ladies fnir, of War, and IjOvc, and Woe ; 
Whilst from their gallery they viewed the strange world at their 

feet, 
Like a cluster of sweet singing birds blithe in their caged retreat. 

5 

Dearly Count Adam loved his child, and with his great brow n 

hand 
Would stroke her cheek, and say — " My girl is peerless in the land. 
And her husband shall be noble, worthy a child like mine, 
And worthy for his soldier's fame to head my house and line." 
Then would the maiden, blunbing, put her soft lips to his own 
And say — " Thy Veronica must not leave her sire alone.*' 

6 
But this tranquil life was broken by a summons from afar, 
Calling the Count to serve his king in a Lithuanian war. ' 
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One sad embrace he gave his child, then rode forth to the fight, 
And sorrowfully the maiden prayed for his safety day and night ; 
And on her lips another name trembled with hope and fear, 
Yet was unsaid — as if too sweet for even saints to hear. 

7 

Oh ! very bright had seemed her life one little month ago, 
In such delicious dreams of love as only youth can know — 
Sweet serenades at midnight meant for only one to hear — 
Whispers of courtly wooing with but oue heart list'ning near — 
Kisses of tender passion pressed upon a blushing cheek 
Where rapture had become too great for even love to speak. 

8 
These she had known ; and one calm night, the last ere he had gone, 
Forth riding by Count Adam's side, who loved him as his son, 
Beside the Holy Virgin's Well, their plighted troth was made, 
And he with accents soldier-like, yet tender, thus had said : — 
" By Christ, and by St. Stanislas ! my soul, my life, shall be 
Henceforth devoted, sweetest saint, only and all to thee ! " 

9 

Thrice had he clasped her to his breast, and thrice he said again, 
Brave words of hope for future years, sweet recompense for pain. 
Then she grew calm, and proudly said : — " Be it for years or life, 
I '11 wait for thee in love and faith, as if in truth thy wife. 
Go then to draw thy country's sword, remembering her who prays 
Always for Poland and for thee, for peace and happier days. 



Part II. 

10 

Summer waned into Autumn, and the golden beech leaves fell, 
With sighing murmurs, one by one, into the Virgin's Well ; 
Autumn gave way to Winter, and the landscape slept in white, 
And the forests rang with fearful sounds of hungry wolves at night ; 
Spring breathed the sleep away — and lo ! the beech-tree bloomed in 

green, 
And one walked underneath its shade where two before had been. 
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11 

Ofton, oh ! often woulcl the go, pale, and yet bravely calm, 
Beneath that shady beech-tree when the air was soft and warm, 
To watch the evening star come out, and sing her vesper hymn, 
With sweet entreaty to the saints for tender care of him ; 
Then in the waters of the well her dark eyes would peer down, 
Almost believing they could see his form beside her own. 

12 

1'hus years sped on, and twice twelve months had gone their dreary 

round, 
When tidings came of glorious peace — oh ! blessed, blessed sound — 
And Veronica's cheek grew bright, and heart beat high to hear 
The praises of her father's name, and of one else as dear. 
But then came news that touched with gloom each face in Bilgorai, 
The brave Castellan had but earned his victory — to die. 

13 
Years passed. Alas ! how many times the golden shadows fell. 
Draping the maiden like a saint as she sat by the well ! 
For every eventide she went to chant her evening prayer, 
Thinking of one whoso love and vows hod both been spoken there ; 
And lovingly and hopefully she clung to that sweet past. 
Trusting with all her woman's faith Ivan would come at last. 

Paiit III. 

14 
And after many years she heard tidings of Ivan's name. 
Who had returned from southern lands honoured with soldier's fame ; 
And with him came a southern bride, whose fair Italian face 
Was radiant with the beauty of her proud voluptuous race ; 
Then Veronica's heart grow cold with a grief too deep for tears, 
I1iat thus should end her patient love, and hopefulness of years ! 

16 
Hhe knelt beside the well and cried : — " O Virgin ! mother dear, 
Tliou know'st how both the vows are kept that once were plighted 

here ; 
And for the sake of man's untruth, and woman's deep despair. 
Grant that henceforth in Bilgorai, maidens shall be most fair— 
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So fair, that never other eyes shall caose their own to weep, 

Or hearts to hreak for hroken vows, — and grant me rest and sleep." 

16 

She sank heneath the shadow of the dark and silent wave, 
Where the heech leaves sigh sweet requiems over her tranquil grave ; 
And to this day throogh all the land kindles that hridegroom's eye, 
Who brings home to his native place a bride from Bilgorai : 
And by fair Veronica's Well, are troth and pledges given, 
Which lovers hold as dear as love, and keep as true as Heaven ! 



" What a pretty legend ! " exclaimed Bertha, clap- 
ping her hands in token of approbation, " and you 
repeated it so well, cousin Tom ! " 

" Yes," said Mr. Greene, waking up from a doze 
by Bertha's applause, and with vague ideas about every- 
thing—" yes, it's very nice indeed." 

" But is it really true ?" asked Bertha. 

" It really is." 

" Why, dear me," said Mrs. Greene, " what horrid 
imfaithful creatures men are in foreign countries. How 
very unkind of him to forsake that poor dear girl ! " 

" And," continued Bertha eagerly, " have yoti seen 
this Bilgorai ? " 

" I have — ^with my own eyas." 

"And the well too?" 

" The well too — and had half a mind to jump in, to 
keep the poor Countess company. If I had been de- 
ceived in love I should have done so, doubtless ; but as 
I hadn't, there was not suflScient coincidence to warrant 
the proceeding." 
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" And the women are beautiful?" 

** Divine — with a few exceptions ; and never has 
a girl been jilted in Bilgorai since." 

" But the story is unsatisfactory on one account. 
The faithless soldier did not get punished, wretch that 
he was ! " 

" Oh, that is to be filled up by our imagination. Of 
course the Italian virago stabbed him, because he stinted 
her in pin-money— or worried him to death." 

" Or perhaps ran away and left him," suggested 
Bertha. 

" No, that would have been too good a fate for him ; 
for no doubt she led him such a life, that he would have 
rejoiced to get rid of her." 

Bertha mused in silence. 

^* How inconstant men are !" she said ingenuously, 
and as if she had just arrived at that conclusion. 

" I almost wish I had not told you that story, 
cousin Betie," said Tom with earnestness. 

She turned her bright eyes on him deprecatingly. 

" Oh don't say so ! I would not have missed it for 
the world." 

Mr. Greene had again fallen asleep over his county 
paper. Mrs. Greene was in the kitchen ordering the 
supper. Surely the golden opportunity had come at 
last. He felt that he must speak. 

" Cousin Bertha," Tom said in love-impassioned 
tones, " could you trust a love that has been faithfiJ to 
you for years ? I have little to oflfer you — no luxurious 
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home, no high position ; but I can offer yon an honest 
and true affection — an affection that has never before been 
offered to a woman. To work for you — to live for you 
— to hold you as the treasure and oniament of my life, 

would ' make me the richest and happiest man in Eng- 
land." 

She looked up with half tearful, half joyous eyes 
and wild-rose checks, but suddenly started from her 
seat with an exclamation of shy surprise. Tom 
looked round in dismay, and Mr. Greene, awaked by 
Bertha's cry, jumped up. Before them stood the 
Count. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

" An unexpected pleasure, truly," said Tom, curtly, 
offering the visitor a chair. 

" Dear me, why, it's Count Korvinski ; how very 
kind of you to come to see us," said hospitable Mrs. 
Greene, warmly. 

His presence, however, seemed to damp the soci- 
ableness of the evening, and every one, without know- 
ing why, was stiff and restrained. The Count said 
little, but ever and anon his penetrating eyes rested on 
Bertha and Tom with something of jealousy in their 
glance. On entering, he had not failed to mark Tom's 
impassioned words, and Bertha's downcast features, nor 
the vague expression of happiness on the face of each, 
and this spectacle — the spectacle of a happiness whicli 
was so far removed from his own existence — filled him 
with mingled feelings of envy. For the first time it 
struck him that the English girl was really pretty, and 
for the first time the thought occurred to him that the 
love of so fair and attractive a woman might be a trea- 
sure beyond his own power to obtain. No one noticed 
Count Max's steady underlooking gaze but Bertha, and 
there was that in his glittering dark eyes which made 
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the colour change on her cheek, and the heart beat 
quickly in her bosom. She saw that he watched her, 
and her quick woman's instinct read in part the meaning 
of his looks. It was impossible to doubt that she inte- 
rested him ; and even to think she interested one so 
utterly synical and Timon-like, was a triumph to her 
young girlish heart 

" Good night, cousin Betie ; may I come to-mor- 
row and know" 

Before Tom could finish his sentence, the Count 
was by Bertha's side, and had seized her hand. Quick as 
lightning he carried it to his lips, with a few whispered 
words that only Bertha heard. Then he turned away. 

" Bertha, darling," exclaimed Tom, with anxious 
eagferness, " answer my question now, that I may go 
away happy. Will you make the sunshine and trea- 
sure of my whole life ?" 

" I — I don't know," said poor Bertha, in bewilder- 
ment. 

Tom departed to The Cedars, distressed and won- 
dering. That night Bertha lay awake for hours, think- 
ing over the events of the evening. The fact of Tom's 
love for her was no matter of surprise ; such a convic- 
tion had come weeks ago, and the conviction had 
brought infinite happiness, till the time of confirmation. 
She wished, oh! how she wished that Tom had not 
declared his love. She respected him — till now she felt 
as if she had loved him even ; but a new thought and 
a new dream broke the tranquillity of her mind. 
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Why did Count Max watch her so ? 

Cold, miBanthropical, capricious as he was, would 
be ever think of love ? It seemed impossible ; yet she 
felt that his eyes had followed her that night with looks 
which might well be interpreted as looks of passionate 
admiration. And the hasty fervid words which accom- 
panied the burning kiss — the " Vous me reverrez chaque 
jowTj^ lingered on her ears with charmed power. 

" Vovs me reverrez chaque jour.^^ Oh, what did all 
this mean ? 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The next day Tom was very busy, having to attend a 
market some miles off, and it was not till eight o'clock 
that, weary and full of anxious thoughts about the ap- 
proaching interview, he entered the dining-hall at The 
Cedars. To his surprise he found it untenanted. Lud- 
wig soon appeared, M. Winter was not on any account 
to wait, for the Count had already dined, and was gone 
out — to Harston, he (Ludwig) believed. 

" Is he on horseback?'' asked Tom, amazed. 

" No, monsieur. The Count is on his feet. II 
marchait." 

" Did he say how long he should be?" 

" II m'a dit seulement, * Let M. Winter know I 
have dined.' C'est tout, monsieur." 

Tom sat down to his solitary dinner, much wonder- 
ing. That the Count was gone to Harston on foot he 
could not for one moment believe; for Harston was 
several miles off, and the roads were almost impeissable, 
on account of the drifted snows. Besides, what should 
induce him to walk so great a distance at such a time ? 
But if not to Harston, where could he be gone ? The 

thought of Wixley Hall suggested itself; yet why 

i2 
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should he go there ? True, he had been the night be- 
fore, but then he had been singularly distrait and dull. 
Surely the visit could have afforded him little pleasure. 
Still, why did he go ? 

Vague feelings of suspicion and uneasiness filled his 
mind — feelings very unnatural to so frank and unsus- 
pecting a nature as his. The unsatisfactory way in 
which his interview with Bertha had ended, coupled 
with the circumstance of Count Korvinski's unaccount- 
able absence, fretted and puzzled him ; all sorts of 
doubts and apprehensions flitted, phantom-like, across 
his brain. For suspense, like conscience, makes cow- 
ards of us all ; and where the happiness of the future is 
at stake, we are apt to see ill omens in the smallest of 
unmeaning trifles. 

Having made a hasty dinner, he put on his hat and 
coat, and walked out. 

The moon had risen, and its radiance, added to the 
cold whiteness of the snow, rendered the scenery unusu- 
ally clear and aspectable. As Tom emerged from the 
thick gloom of the cedar avenue into the high road, he 
observed the ground narrowly. To the north of the 
park entrance lay Harston, to the south Wixley Hall, 
and in that direction he distinctly traced recent foot- 
steps on the fresh snow. Tom hastened onwards to 
Wixley Hall. 



Dinner was over in the rectory, and the Misses De 
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Vett, lolling in arm-chairs, bewailed the length and 
dulness of the evening. 

"Why don't people have parties every night?" 
said Clara, ill-temperedly. " I wonder who would live 
in the country unless obliged." 

" It's dreadfully dull ; but Mrs. Story's party is 
coming oflF to-morrow. That's one comfort," said Julia. 

" Ah ! and that reminds me I must give Martha 
my lace handkerchief to iron. I daresay she is sitting 
with her hands before her." 

She rose languidly, and taking a candle, went up 
stairs. Presently she came down again, and beckoned 
Julia out with an air of great mystery. After whisper- 
ing together in much emtement, both the young ladies 
rushed up stairs. 

Clara set down the candle in the passage, and 
creeping to the window peeped out. Julia followed. 

" I see no one," she said. 

" Wait a moment, and don't speak loud. He may 
be in the shrubberies intending to serenade me. Bring 
the candle and place it on the drawers, then steal back 
so that he can't see you. / ought to show myself." 

Julia obeyed ; and Clara, leaning gracefully on the 
window, made an artless and unstudied " Ahem." 

For some minutes the sisters waited in breathless 
expectation. At last Clara whispered — 

" Come and take away the candle. I am afraid 
we are too late." 

A second time the candle was removed, and a 
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second time the young ladies peered out. This time 
Clara nipped her sister's arm convulsively, with an 
agitated — 

** It is he — it is he — it is he." 

' And true enough the slender figure of a man was seen 

walking quickly from the direction of their gateway. 

A tall row of trees, however, which grew in front of 

Wixley Hall, hid his retreating shadow from their sight. 

" Poor fellow ! we were too late !" said Clara with 
much vexation and solicitude. " How disappointed 
he must be, and how hard-hearted he must think me ! 
We must ask him to dinner this week, for there can be 
no doubt of It now." 

And that night the young ladies lay awake for 
hours talking of It. 



Utterly innocent and unconscious of the motives 
ascribed to him by the Misses De Vett, the Count 
walked stealthily on towards Wixley Hall. At the 
front gate he paused and looked around. Not a living 
being was in sight, and just then the clock of the village 
church struck seven. Leaping over the gate, so as not 
to make that clicking sound which might attract notice, 
he walked rapidly on the snow-carpeted turf till he 
reached the parlour window. There he stood still and 
listened. 

A warm glow penetrated the thick moreen curtains, 
through the openings of which he could occasionally 
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catch sight of a shadow moving across the room. Pre- 
sently he heard voices. 

'' What a long time papa is kept at Harston ! I 
wish he would come home," said Bertha. 

"Yes; the parish business takes him so long," 
Mrs. Greene answered. " Poor man, how hungry he 
will be ! I think I will go and make him some buttered 
toast, he is so fond of it." 

She bustled off, and the door was shut. In another 
moment Count Max had passed through the entrance, 
and stood in the parlour alone with Bertha. 

" Mademoiselle Berta ! " 

There was a tone in his voice, and an expression 
in his glittering dark eyes, that rivetted her to the spot ; 
though so startled and timid was she at first seeing him, 
that she felt inclined to run away. A hand touched 
her own with a touch of fire. 

" The opportunity has at last come. It shall not 
escape me." 

He drew her to a chair, breathless, pale, fluttering 
like a young caught bird, then still holding one of her 
hands said in rapid eager tones — 

" Something which I have wanted much to say to 
you, which I must say alone. Mademoiselle Berta, I 
have a question to put to you. Money does not make 
me happy. Far otherwise ; my poorest peasant in 
Gallicia, with only black bread to eat, and with the 
overseer at his back, is happier than I. But what can- 
not give happiness to one person, may be the means of 
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• 

many pleasures to another. Mademoiselle, you are not 
fitted for a poor village life — ^you too, know this. You 
would like to have money without limit at your com- 
mand, and you would be happier in a palace ? Ah I 
consider what would be within your reach if you had 
wealth I There is not a place you could not see — not 
a jewel you could not purchase — not a luxury beyond 
your reach." 

He paused to look on her downcast features, and saw 
that she was flushed and bewildered. Then he drew 
closer to her and whispered — 

" All that wealth can purchase may be yours — all 
the luxury and freedom and homage which are dear to 
a woman's heart can be yours — do you doubt my 
word ? Ah ! Mademoiselle, it is in your power to be 
wealthy as a duchess, and honoured as a queen. Will 
you not make use of that opportunity ? Will you not 
seek the means of your own happiness? For the 
means is in your own hands — be my wife.'* 

The deep tempting voice ceased, and the young girl 
sat for some moments in silent bewilderment. 

'' Count Max, do you love me ? " she said at last 
with charming ingenuousness. He knelt before her 
and pressed her hands to his lips and heart with 
passionate vehemence. The light shone full on his 
handsome melancholy features, and she saw that his 
eyes were softened and glistening. 

" Mademoiselle, other men have mothers, sisters, 
and country to love and cherish as well as wives ; I have 
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nothing in the world I hold dear to me but you. Ah ! 
you will not refuse to make me happy ! I have been 
most miserable all my life, caring for no one, no one 
caring for me ; but you can make me most fortunate, 
and the love that I offer you is the passion and devotion 
of a whole heart and life. Oh ! you shall be truly happy, 
if you will be my countess. Consider what a wilder- 
ness my existence has hitherto been, consider what a 
wilderness it will be without you, and have pity upon me? 

Still Bertha sat irresolute. 
" Oh, Mademoiselle, will you not trust to me ? Will 
no one ever have interest in me all my life ? Truly, 
of human beings T am the most unfortunate. Better 
for me to die, since to no living creature my existence 
imports." 

Bertha's heart was touched with pity and interest 
for one whose life was so blank and so unloved. 

" I will try to make you more happy," she whis- 
pered with shy tenderness. 

He sprang to his feet and clasped his hands together 
with a wild burst of triumph. 

" A present done je suis Thomme le plus heureux 
du monde." 



" Good gracious ! " said unsuspecting Mrs. Greene 
as she came into the room with a huge pile of steaming 
toast. " It's the Count, Bertha." 
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But Bertha had flown out of the room half crying 
with wonder and delight. 

" Why, how very rude of Betie to run away so. 
Pray sit down, Count ; Mr. Greene will be so pleased to 
see you, and Tom will come too, I daresay. How very 
nice! 

The Count replied to the good lady's welcome by a 
few indistinct words of thanks, and turned from the 
light to conceal his agitation. Naturally of an impe- 
tuous, extravagant disposition, the occurrence of the last 
hour made his heart beat high with feelings of a new 
unspeakable rapture. Always ardent and ready to run 
into extremes, he felt now that life was suddenly meta- 
morphosed from a weariness inexpressible to a joyful 
eternal summer. It did not strike him that be and 
Bertha were mortal ; that she might lose the loveliness 
of her youth, or that he might lose any faculty of enjoy- 
ment ; that their mutual love might be tried and proved 
by the tribulation of life's changes, accidents, and con- 
traritiee. It never entered into his philosophy, that 
anything more than the mere love of sense and feeling 
was necessary to make marriage a sacrament, and life 
a complementum of happiness and duty. 

But to feel that one so young and fair had trusted 
her future to his keeping — to know that she was hence- 
forth his and his only — that only his home would be her 
home, only his wealth minister to her pleasures, — this 
to him was a revelation of blissfulness, such as he had 
never before imagined. He looked eagerly at the door 
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for her return, started at every approaching footstep, and 
felt every minute an hour, in his utter impatience to see 
her again. Hundreds of things came to his mind, that 
he yearned to tell her ; hundreds of plans for her future 
enjoyment, plans of travel, plans of Paris gaieties, Italian 
villas and countless luxuries, to her unknown. Ah ! 
what woman should be so happy I 

Meantime Bertha had gone to her little bedroom, 
and was trying in its seclusion to realise the new era 
which had dawned upon her. For the first few minutes 
" some natural tears she shed," for, poor child, her simple 
heart was full to overflowing. That the Count, so rich, 
so distinguished, so handsome as he was, should love her 
and make her his wife, appeared more like a wonderful 
dream than a sober truth. But it was no dream ; even 
yet his passionate words lingered on her ear, even yet 
his passionate kisses seemed burning on her hand. . And 
oh ! she thought, how earnestly I will endeavour to make 
him happy— 

A voice called her outside. She opened the door 
and was caught in her lover's arms. Too impatient to 
wait longer, and slipping away unobserved at the moment 
of Mr. Greene's arrival, he had (aided by the knowledge 
that he had obtained of the intricacies of the house 
during his previous location there) found his way to 
Bertha's room. 

" Cherie," he whispered with fervour, " Cherie, mille 
pardons, mais je me trouve trop impatient de vous revoir. 

K 
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Vous me pardonnerez, n'est-ce pas?" Then placing her 
hand through his arm, he led her down stairs. 

Before the parlour fireplace stood Mr. Greene, hia 
wife and Tom ; and great was their surprise on behold- 
ing Count Max leading in Bertha with lover-like devo- 
tion. Tom looked utterly dismayed, and at first sight of 
him Bertha dropt her eyelids, trembling and blushing 
like a guilty thing. In the twinkling of an eye, Count 
Max sprung forward and embraced Mrs. Greene in a 
very warm but unceremonious manner, which course of 
proceeding he immediately after adopted to her husband, 
causing both the good old country gentleman and his 
cava sposa to grow very red indeed, and wonder what 
on earth was coming next. What did come next made 
them grow redder still, and to cease wondering at all, 
since after so great a marvel there was nothing left to 
create surprise. 

For the Count, having led Bertha in front of her 
parents, and raised himself up to his full height, deli- 
vered the following masterpiece of rhetoric :— 

" My good friends most respected. You see before 
you a man who was the unhappiest of his kind, but is 
now the most lucky. Yesterday, I would not have 
given a thaler for my despised life, but to-night I esteem 
it as the king his crown.'' 

Taking Bertha's hand in his, he added — 

** She loves me. She has promised to be my 
Countess." 

Had the ghost not only of Mr. Greene's grand- 
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father, but of a dozen other ancestors at once appeared, 
white and lean after the manner of ghosts, on the spot, 
the good man would not have looked half so frightened 
and astonished as he now did. He placed a hand on each 
knee, and staring at his future son-in-law with the 
blank look of a sleep-walker, said — each syllable coming 
sonorous and slow from the depths of his amazement — 

" Why — DEAR — ME ! " 

For some minutes Tom remained as if rivetted to 
the ground, so suddenly, so entirely unexpected had this 
blow come. Only yesterday a paradise of love and 
happiness had seemed to lie before him, but now he 
went up to Bertha and said very sorrowfully, very 
tenderly — 

" Cousin Betie — can this be true ? " 

She hid her face on her lover's shoulder, and said 
not a word. But Tom knew that he was answered ; 
and, with his strong rough heart spelling like an angry 
sea, in its bitterness and completeness of disappoint- 
ment, he left the house. 

Quickly and impatiently he retraced his lonely way to 
The Cedars. Only one little hour ago he had walked over 
the same path, but in that little hour what an unlooked- 
for weight of suflfering and despair had fallen upon him I 
And so all his dreams were over I All the anticipated 
blissfulness which had cheered the solitary hours of his 
wanderings — all the bright vistas which had been 
opened to him by well-remembered words and actions 
since his return — all the hope which had sunned the 
to-day y and shed a radiance over the Uhmorrow of his 
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existence. All his dreams were over. There was no 
occasion to make plans for the future now, since what 
would a home be to him without her to share it ? 

On he walked with blind impatience over the 
frosty snow. Not a sound could be heard save the 
crackling of the ice-bound earth beneath his tread. 
Not a living creature was in sight. The moon 
was unclouded and at its full, but the clear cold light 
above and around, made the scene more unearthly in 
its intense stillness and repose. Nothing broke the 
monotony of his despondency — nothing sympathized 
with him in his isolation of grief. Ludwig opened the 
heavy door five inches wide, and peeped forth— 

" Ciol ! c'est M. Winter !" he exclaimed in a voice 
of relief, and grinning jocosely, for M. Ludwig and his 
English fellowHBervant had just emptied a bottle of 
their master's best port — " Ah, monsieur, pardon; but I 
did not you expect pas encore, and 1 imagined it not 
impossible to be some brigand." 

Tom brushed by him with impatience, and hastened 
to his own room. It was in a remote part of the house, 
and was formed by one of the jutting oriels from which 
stretched a wide view of park and village. There for 
hours he paced backwards and forwards, heedless of the 
cold, heedless of the hours which came and went, heedless 
of everything but his great trouble. At a late hour the 
swinging of the park gate aroused him. He looked out 
of the window, and saw the distant figure of the Count 
— Bertha^ a lover I 

The contrast that their individual positions made, 
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stood out in cruel truth. The Count was loved in re- 
turn, was prosperous and rich. He was poor, unfortu- 
nate, and unloved. Oh ! it seemed to him that Fortune 
had most unequally divided her gifts. And Bertha — why 
had she given him hope by her trustful looks and words ? 
It is undoubtedly a hard thing for a man to love 
and to be separated from the one he loves, by worldly 
obstacles, such as diflference of rank, the convention- 
alisms of society, the curse of poverty, or, in fine, any 
other of those numberless causes, apparently trifles in 
themselves, but which are often gulfs of separation. 
But a far more galling and heart-breaking thing it is 
for a man to love, and be unable to win back love in 
return. It is to be questioned whether there is any 
heavier trouble to a brave honourable man than the 
rejection of his love. Such thoughts as these will 
arise, — Could I have won her if 1 had been more tender, 
more devoted? What is there in me that she cannot 
love? What have 1 wanting which might make her 
love me ? Would she not, if she knew the depth of my 
affection, soften towards me ? — but it is too late— too 
late. Another must gather my flower, and wear it in 
his bosom. Fates! Fates! We cannot help thinking 
that the Fates are against us, so soon as we meet with 
one misfortune ; forgetting, like blind mortals as we are, 
that there is no Fate but the sublime order of Pro- 
vidence. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Leaving poor Tom to his solitary and painful reflections, 
I will now record a certain lecture (not after the manner 
of immortal Mrs. Caudle's) which took place at Wixley 
Hall between the hours of twelve and one o'clock on 
the same night. 

Mr. OreenSf after a matwred conatderation — " To tell 
you the truth, Polly, I don't much like it." 

Mrs, Greene fuu Jier suspicions as to her lord and 
master's objections^ hut says deprecatingly — " Not like it, 
Charles? You do surprise me I " 

Mr. Greene — " No, Polly, I can't say that I like it. 
I have no objection to the Count, but he is not the one 
I should choose for our Bertha's husband. In the first 
place, he is a foreigner ; not that I am prejudiced against 
foreigners, only their ways of living and tliinking are very 
different to ours, and if Betie goes amongst them, she 
will not seem to belong to us any more. And then 
he is rich, and moves in a very different station to what 
we do ^" 

Mrs. Greene rather piqued (for after the fuhion of 
mothers, her pride overcomes affection) — ** My dear. Bertha 
is fit to move in a different station to wliat we do. 
Look at her education ! We paid seventy pounds a 
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year for her at Blackheath, besides extras; and one of 
her schoolfellows was the niece of a lord ! " 

Mr. Qreene persistently — " Bertha might be jBt for 
it, Polly ; but I was thinking that if the Count grew tired 
of England, and took her away from us, whether she 
would be happy. She is so young, so unused to the 
world ; and then those foreign cities are very gay and 
wicked. Ten times rather would I see her married to 
a well-to-do young man in England. 

Mrs, Qreene — "Well, really, Charles, you are not 
very flattering to the Count." 

Mr, Greene — " I am proud of the honour the Count 
does us, Polly, but I can't help thinking he is an unsuit- 
able husband for our Betie — and about Tom. Did you 
ask Bertha? Had he said anything to her?" 

Mrs, Greene, with same vexation — " That is the only 
thing I am sorry about. Poor boy, he was in love with 
her himself." 

Mr. Greene, starting up in extreme discomposure — 
"You don't say so?" 

His placeus uxor, appeasingly — " My dear, it can't 
be helped. It is very uncomfortable, I know, parti- 
cularly for poor Tom ; but young men must have dis- 
appointments sometimes," 

Mr, Qreene, with a quiver in his hearty voice — " Polly, 
how should I have felt twenty-three years ago if some 
foreign Count had come and taken you away from me ? 
I believe I should have gone to America, and perhaps 
been a scamp all my life. To think of that poor, poor 
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boy, my aiater Bertha's orphan — be who has neither 
father, mother, nor sieter in the world to love and com- 
fort him, — to think, Polly, that he cannot marry the girl 
he loves! I would willingly give five thouaand pounda 
any day to see him married to our little girl. He is as 
true and honest-hearted a fellow as is to be found on 
the face of the earth — poor Tom ! " 

Unaeen, a genuine tear or two trickled down the 
farmer's healthfuljovial face ; and, unseen, a Bympathetie 
drop fell from the eyes of his goodwife. Mr. Greene 
was the first to speak. 

" Wife, did our Betie know that Tom loved her ? " 

Mrs. Greene fidgcttcd and coughed. 

" My dear, if she did know, the Count has pro- 
posed to her, and she has accepted liim. It is of no 
nse worrying about it. If girls have two lovers, they 
must choose the one they like liest." 

" But," said her husband, " 1 couldn't forgive Betie 
if I thought she ever gave Tom any encouragement." 

" Betie would not do such a thing, 1 am sure," said 
Mrs. Greene in a slight huff. " If Tom is unhappy he- 
cause she is engaged to the Count, it is not her fault, 
poor dear." 

"Well, Polly," Mr, Greene interposed soothingly," 
" don't be cross about it ; I don't wish to accuse the child, 
hbtitl can't help feeling for poor Tom. What would 
lave been my feelings twenty-three years ago, if you — " 

MfK, Greeae squeezed her husband's large rough hand 
kffectionatoly, tnd replied : — 
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*' I am as sorry for poor dear Tom as you are, and 
I believe I would as soon see Betie married to him— 
though he cannot offer her a carriage, or make her a 
Countess. Still, who can help liking the Count ; and he 
is a perfect gentleman in every way." 

And the good lady went to sleep and dreamed of 
driving with the Count and Countess Korvinski in a 
carriage and six through the streets of Harston. And, 
moreover, she dreamt that the Misses De Vett had 
applied for the situations of maids in waiting on the 
Countess, and that the same day Bertha was to be pre- 
sented to the Queen wearing a head-dress of peacock's 
feathers, and a train borne by two archbishops. 



It so happened the next morning as Coimt Max 
issued from The Cedars in an elegant little phaeton and 
pair on his way to Wixley Hall that he encountered Mr. 
De Vett's man-servant. That functionary very obse- 
quiously presented him with a small fragrant note con- 
taining an invitation to dinner at the rectory on the 
following day, an invitation which the Count in nowise 
felt inclined to accept, as he had already planned out 
the following fortnight in enchanting drives and excur- 
sions with his aflSanced fair one. However, wishing to 
be polite to the hospitable family, he reined in his horses 
at the rectory gate, and gave a violent pull at the rec- 
tory bell. 

Ah I how little we know of our neighbour's life 
behind scenes. Figure to yourself, my reader, the tout 
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ememble of Mrs. De Yett^s breakfast-room at the hour 
of ten o'clock on a washing morning (for they kept two 
strong maid-servants, and did not see why they should 
not do washing as well as any thing else) — Miss Clara 
sits by the fireside, her feet on the fender, and her 
shabby old silk dress boasts of no ornament in the way 
of brooch, collar, or cuffs. She wears (not at so vulgar 
an hour as ten o'clock a.m., dear reader) her hair a 
TEugdnie, with small rows of curls at the back. To 
bring about so dazzling an effect, the poor young lady 
has to be frizzed and papered and tortured half the day 
in such a way as would have given a serviceable hint to 
the Inquisition. Miss Julia kneels before the fire 
toasting a slice of ham on a knife, thereby creating that 
pleasant odour of grease and caloric which never fails 
to scent a house from top to bottom on such occasions. 
Her coiffure was much after the manner of her sister's ; 
and her morning costume, to say the least of it, was 
in excellent keeping with Clara's. On a chair near 
the window stands a basket of white neckcloths, evi- 
dently the sacred vestures of Mr. Do Vett, and over 
these his lady bends earnestly, counting them one by 
one. 

" Really, I wish De Vett would wear black neck- 
cloths ; these white things are very expensive, they 
want so much washing. I wonder what carriage that 
is coming up the road at such a rate." 

Both the young ladies raised their heads to look. 
When it stopped at the rectory gate, and the Count ran 
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nimbly up to the door, a change came over the spirit 
of that breakfast. 

Up flew the two young ladies to their bedrooms ; 
down went the basket of neckcloths under the sofa; 
into the chiflfonier was hurried the rusty kettle from the 
stove ; by its four comers the breakfast cloth was seized 
from the table and was carried into the kitchen, clat- 
tering with its internal commotion of plates, knives, 
cofiee-pot, cups and saucers, all mingling " in the din 
of battle fray." Martha had hardly ushered the Count 
into the room when Mrs. De Vett appeared, having 
suddenly metamorphosed her dingy stuff gown into some 
chaste morning habiliment, and her black lace cap into 
a rechercM head-dress. 

Id^ra. De Vett — " Ah ! Count Korvinski, how kind 
of you to come and see us I You must stay to break- 
fast. The servant is juslt going to lay the cloth, and 
the girls will be down m a few minutes. Do stay. 
We shall be charmed with your company." 

The Count — "Your kindness is most gratifying to 
my sentiments, but I have breakfasted on« hour past — " 

Mrs, De \ ett — " What early hours you keep at The 
Cedars ! Are you not enchanted with that lovely old 
place ? We were saying the other day how much we 
should like to walk over the grounds if you would not 
mind—" 

The Count with a radiant smile — " You will much 
honour me by so doing. Ah ! I am going to meta- 
mprphose the place ; I am going to make there sum- 
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mer-houses and winter gardens and fancy glass-houses. 
And the interior no less shall I amend. It shall be a 
palace before long." 

Mrs. De Vett, sweetly — " Then you are really going 
to be our neighbour ? That is delightful news indeed." 

The Count feeling that he cx>nfer8 pleasure — " On 
that I have finally decided, for several years at least. 
In fact, I am resolved to marry an English lady." 

Mrs. De Vett with becoming modesty — " You confer 
an honour on my countrywomen." 

Count Max — ** Moreover, madame, the lady I have 
chosen — " 

Mrs. De Vett^ feeling as if she could hug her future 
scmrinrlaw on the spot — " My dear Count, pray do not 
keep me in suspense. Who is the fortunate girl ?" 

The Count is in his turn somewhat shy — " I believe 
she is not unknown ; in fact it is impossible." 

Mrs. De Vett feels as certain now that one of her 
daughters have made a conquest, as if the wedding were 
already over. 

Bhe looks quite overcome, and says faintly — " This 
news is indeed unexpected, and yet — " 

The Count eagerly — " You have, then, no difficulty 
in arriving at the name of my future wife." 

Mrs. De Vett with exceeding delicacy — " I fondly 
hoped such a thing might happen." 

The Count rapturously — " Ah ! madame, is she not 
an angel ? Such sweet eyes — such soft cheeks — such a 
bewitching, lovely smile ! " 
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Mrs, De Vett — " May I ask which is your choice ? 
as, though I might seem to speak vainly, both are so 
much alike that — " 

The Count, hardly hearing her words, rises hastily 
and pulls out his watch. 

" Ah ! I must say good morning. Will you accept 

my excuses that I cannot give myself the gratiiBcation 

of dining with you to-morrow ? but I have arranged to 

take my Bertha to Norlen. Even now, I fear to have 

kept her waiting, for she expects me by ten o clock," 
« » « « « 

SuflFer me, reader, to draw a veil over the scene 
that followed on the Count's departure ; or, if imagination 
should lead you to pierce the secrets of a gloom so unex- 
pected and so heavy, let it, I pray you, be in pitying 
gentleness, in sorrowing compassion. For, alas ! they 
had worked for it, striven for it, hoped for it— and what 
had come of It after all ? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Whbn two days passed without Tom's appearance at 
Wixley Hall, Mr. Greene grew very uneasy and dis- 
turbed in mind. He could not help thinking that 
Bertha must have trifled with Tom's affections, and this 
thought was gall and wormwood to his open-hearted, 
honest nature ; but yet he had hardly courage to re- 
proach her, thereby casting a shadow on her present 
happiness. On the third day, however, when the 
Count had gone, and Bertha, her face radiant with tri- 
umphant joy, spread out on the table the costly presents 
in bijouterie that the regal lover had presented her that 
morning, the old gentleman could keep back his thoughts 
no longer. 

" Betie," he said, " I would give double the value 
of those knick-knacks if I could but see Tom amongst 
us as happy as ever." 

Bertha blushed, and answered with a voice of 
raillery — 

"You don't know what you are saying, papa; 
this single bracelet cost ten guineas and this dressing- 
case ten more. You should have seen how the man in 
the shop stared to see us buy such lots of things ; but 
the Count says T must go to London to buy my 
trousseau." 



\ 
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^* Put away those things for five minutes, Bertha,'* 
said her father, laying down the bracelet impatiently, 
" I want to speak to you." 

"Go on then, papa, I can listen. I must put 
these lovely rings in their cases.'' 

" The rings can wait, Betie, and I can't." 

Bertha's bright face overclouded with ill-humour, 
but respect for her father forbade her expressing it in 
words, and she seated herself beside him. 

" And now, papa, what is this important communi- 
cation ? I am dying to hear." 

" I want you to tell me, Betie, what passed between 
you and your cousin Tom before your engagement to 
Count Korvinski." 

Bertha laughed uncomfortably. 

** If Tom wishes to marry me and 1 wish to marry 
the Count, it is nobody's fault, papa. I cannot help it 
that Tom is disappointed." 

" No, Betie, but I am afraid that some of Tom's 
disappointment is your fault. Did you not lead him to 
think from the first that his attentions were agreeable 
to you ? " 

Bertha started up with an angry flush upon her cheek. 

** Papa, how can you be so unjust — " 

** Betie," interposed Mrs. Greene reproachfully, " re- 
member you are speaking to your father." 

"But it is unjust," exclaimed Bertha passionately; 
" because Tom chooses to take ofience, am I to be made 
unhappy, and to be taxed with flirting?" 
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Mr. Greene's good-humoured face grew stern. 

" Bertha, be reasonable and command your temper. 
I did not accuse you of flirting. Do you think I would 
be unjust to you? — but I want to know the truth, and 
I cannot help thinking that you trifled with Tom's 
feelings. Tell me, did he at any time, before the 
Count's proposal, lead you to imagine that he loved 
you and wished to marry you ? " 

Bertha covered her face with her hands, and sat in 
sullen silence. 

" Tell me the truth," said Mr. Greene firmly. 

" Do you think I would tell you a falsehood ? " 
answered Bertha, weeping between the intervals of her 
sentences. " What have I done to make you doubt my 
word and be so unkind to me ? Do you love Tom 
better than me that you should make me miserable 
about him ? 1 cannot help it that he fell in love with 
me — I was only kind and friendly to him — if he 
. thought that I loved him, that was no fault of mine. 
I wish he had never, never come back to Eng- 
land." 

Mr. Greene took up his candle to go to bed. It 
was the first time that Bertha had been disrespectful or 
wanting in loving obedience to him. Under his rough, 
homely exterior was a heart the most afiectionate and 
the most sensitive. To see his only and pet child in 
a passion of anger and grief was more than he could 
bear. Silently and sorrowfully he bent down and kissed 
her burning tear-wet cheek ; then his big, warm heart 
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swelling with disappointment and vexation, he went to 
his room. 

Early the next morning, just as the Count's phaeton 
stopped at Wixley Hall, Mr. Greene left the house and 
betook his way over the fields to The Cedars. By choos- 
ing so early an hour he hoped to. catch Tom before he 
should leave the premises for his day's business ; and 
the good man's heart yearned in sytnpathy and love to 
his sister's son. As he came in sight of the gloomy 
but majestic mansion, destined to be Bertha's home, 
again the thought occurred to him " Not such a home 
• — not such a husband would I have chosen for my 
child." He felt quite oppressed when Ludwig, closing 
the massy door with a tremendous clang, ushered him 
through a series of vast halls and corridors, arched, 
decorated, and panelled in polished oak. Walking on 
tip-toe and hardly daring to speak for the echo that 
words or footsteps called forth, he followed the obse- 
quious lackey through a passage choked up by various 
articles of furniture, into a small half-furnished apart- 
ment. This served Tom the purpose of counting house; 
and there, ready equipped for his daily ride of super- 
vision, he sat giving instructions to his carpenter. On 
seeing his uncle he dismissed the man, and there was a 
silent shake of the hands, then both seated themselves. 
Mr. Greene was the first to speak. 

" Tom," he said with an explosive burst of affection 

and solicitude, "Tom, my boy, I haven't had a happy 

moment since I saw you last, and I could not keep 

k2 
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away longer. I am very sorry about all that has hap- 
pened—but it can't be helped — I wish it could." 

Poor Tom tried to smile. 

" It's very kind of you to come and see me, uncle 
Charley; it is very lonely here — particularly now the 
Count is always away." 

" I should feel lonely too," said Mr. Greene ; " I 
never saw such a place ; why it would hold a garrison ; 
but I don't like these large haunted-looking houses; and 
what on earth is all that furniture for ? I should think 
there is sufficient for three or four palaces." 

" There will not be too much," said Tom with a 
painful effort. ^^ The Count intends to fit up the place 
in honour of his wedding." 

" How stupid of me not to think of that ! " thought 
poor Mr. Greene. Then followed an awkward silence. 
Overcome by his feelings, Tom rose to the window and 
looked out. For some minutes Mr. Greene remained 
seated, trying to think of what was best to say, and 
swallowing the upheavings of his grief by a great effort. 
At length ho got up, and laying one hand on his 
nephew's shoulder, said with a voice broken by emotion — 

" Boy, choer up and try to forget it. We must all 
have troubles. I wish it had been otherwise — with all 
ray heart I do ; for I know you would have made her 
happy, and you deserve her — you deserve her the most, 
Tom." 

The deep concentrated sorrow which had been frozen 
to ice by loneliness and silence now gave way beneath 
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one beam of tenderness. Leaning his bead on bis 
uncle's shoulder, Tom shed the first tears since the 
sorrows of a troubled childhood, many and many a year 
ago. On that same stalwart shoulder had fallen bis 
tears of orphaned bereavements, and by that same kind 
old friend those bereavements bad been soothed and 
softened. And now, no more a child, but a man — a 
man in the prime, strength, and valiantness of a robust 
and experienced manhood — again had a trouble come to 
him, under which the rough, generous nature was weak 
as a child's, and needed comfort. 

"Never mind, my boy. You have a whole life 
before you, and do not be overcast •by one disappoint- 
ment ; time and occupation tnll help to make you for- 
get it. I would give half that I am worth to-day if I 
could alter it, Tom — I would indeed ; for you are like 
my own child, but it is useless wishing. The thing is 
done and we must make the best of it." 

The first passion of grief was spent now, and Tom 
reseated himself, pale still, but self-controlled. 

" Uncle Charley, do you think she is fond of him ? 
Do you think they will be happy together?" was his 
first question. 

" I hope so, but I can't help wishing that he was 
an Englishman ; and if he takes her away — oh, Tom, 
what shall we do without our Betie ! And then, though 
the Count is a nice young fellow enough, he seems to 
be very changeable, and if — if it should happen that 
they go abroad, and he should not care for Betie so 
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much as he does now, bow miserable for tbe cbild to 
be away from kith and kin in a foreign country I I 
know it is foolish to meet troubles half-way, but such 
thoughts will come, and they keep me awake at 
night." 

Tom felt it his turn to console now. It was a hard 
task. 

" I believe Count Max is kind-hearted,'* he said ; 
" besides, he may alter now from his unsettled ways.'* 

" If it only were you to whom Betie was engaged I 
Oh, Tom, how delighted I should have been ! I have 
often wished it years ago," said Mr. Greene wistfully. 

Tom sighed. 

" I can hardly now believe that it is true. Only a 
week ago I was looking forward to the future, tbe hap- 
piest man under the sun. Oh, uncle, I shall never love 
any one else as I loved her ! " 

. " Tell me honestly, Tom," said Mr. Greene, " did 
Betie give you any encouragement before she accepted 
the Count?" 

"I was wrong; don't blame her, I thought she 
did, but it was my own blindness." 

Mr. Greene held out both hands. 

" Tom," he exclaimed, with glistening eyes, " you 
are a generous, good fellow, to defend the girl you love. 
I honour you for it, and if — if she trifled with you, as 
I am afraid she did, I ask pardon for her giddy thought- 
lessness, for it could have been nothing else : I do not 
think Betie would play the part of a coquette." 
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" Oh ! she is not in fault. Pray God she may be 
happy." 

" But you must not keep away from us, my boy. 
I cannot smoke my pipe alone, and it does not seem 
home without you." 

Tom shook his head gravely. 

^' I shall soon go back again." 

"Go back, where?" 

" To Warsaw. I shall do well there, with the in- 
troductions I have got." 

" But will you leave the Count, then ? " asked Mr. 
Greene, with amazement. 

" I like (he Count," Tom answered, " and I shall 
be sorry to break up my engagement with him ; but 
there are several reasons why I can no longer remain 
in his service. He has behaved, to say the least of it, 
ungenerously to me in this aflfair ; and I shall be happier 
away — much happier." 

Mr. Greene considered a moment, and said per- 
suasively — 

" Do not leave us entirely, my boy ; do something 
in England. If you want money, come to me as to 
your father; but I cannot bear the thought of your 
going so far away again." 

" I must speak to the Count before coming to any 
arrangements," Tom answered, pressing his uncle's hand 
gratefully ; " but I promise you, in any case, to take 
no step without consulting you." 

" And you will come up to the farm ? " 
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'' Uncle Charley, I would do anything to oblige 
you, but that I cannot " 

'' Never mind, boy ; it was inconsiderate of me to 
ask you. Fll come here again.'' 

" God bless you, uncle." 

" And God bless you, my boy." 

Then the two set out on their different routes, each 
feeling in some degree refreshed by the other's company. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

Thoroughly to understand the complete revolution 
which was effected in Bertha's little world of life and 
ideas by her engagement to the Count, the reader must 
compare two distinct phases of existence : one made up 
of a simple school-girl's tastes, thoughts, and habits ; 
another, when the same simple mind was suddenly in- 
flated with the courtly adulations of an aristocratic 
admirer, and with the pride and ambition of boundless 
wealth. 

Poor, child-like, inexperienced Betie 1 There was 
indeed enough to turn a little head so romantic as her's. 
Formerly, her daily life had been the most smooth and 
unvarying, now and then broken by a visit of neigh- 
bours, or in the winter by a few quadrille parties 
amongst the families around. These quadrille parties 
had been great events to Bertha, and great enjoyments ; 
for being pretty and attractive, she had won a large 
share of attention from the countrified cavaliers in 
attendance. With these beaux, however, she had been 
quite contented; but now she contrasted their unpolished 
manners to the Count's suave fascinations, and wondered 
at her former bad taste. Her time was no longer spent 
in embroidering collars, or in helping Mrs. Greene to 
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boy, my sister Bertha^s orphan — ^he who has neither 
father, mother, nor sister in the world to love and com- 
fort him, — to think, Polly, that he cannot marry the girl 
he loves ! I would willingly give five thousand pounds 
any day to see him married to our little girl. He is as 
true and honest-hearted a fellow as is to be found on 
the face of the earth — ^poor Tom ! *' 

Unseen, a genuine tear or two trickled down the 
farmer's healthful, jovial face ; and, unseen, a sympathetic 
drop fell from the eyes of his goodwife. Mr. Greene 
was the first to speak. 

" Wife, did our Betie know that Tom loved her ? " 

Mrs. Greene fidgetted and coughed. 

" My dear, if she did know, the Count has pro- 
posed to her, and she has accepted him. It is of no 
use worrying about it. If girls have two lovers, they 
must choose the one they like best." 

" But," said her husband, " I couldn't forgive Betie 
if I thought she ever gave Tom any encouragement." 

" Betie would not do such a thing, I am sure," said 
Mrs. Greene in a slight huff. " If Tom is unhappy be- 
cause she is engaged to the Count, it is not her fault, 
poor dear." 

" Well, Polly," Mr. Greene interposed soothingly, 
*' don't be cross about it ; I don't wish to accuse the child, 
but I can't help feeling for poor Tom. What would 
have been my feelings twenty-three years ago, if yon — *' 
Mrs. Greene squeezed her husband's large rough hand 
affectionately, and replied : — 
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** I ara as sorry for poor dear Tom as you are, and 
I beliovo I would as soon see Betie married to him— 
though he cannot offer her a carriage, or make her a 
Countess. Still, who can help liking the Count ; and he 
is a perfect gentleman in every way.*' 

And the good lady went to sleep and dreamed of 
driving with the Count and Countess Korvinski in a 
carriage and six through the streets of Harston. And, 
moreover, she dreamt that the Misses De Vett had 
applied for the situations of maids in waiting on the 
Countess, and that the same day Bertha was to be pre- 
sented to the Queen wearing a head-dress of peacock's 
feathers, and a train borne by two archbishops. 



It so happened the next morning as Count Max 
issued from The Cedars in an elegant little phaeton and 
pair on his way to Wixley Hall that he encountered Mr. 
De Vett's man-servant. That functionary very obse- 
quiously presented him with a small fragrant note con- 
taining an invitation to dinner at the rectory on the 
following day, an invitation which the Count in nowise 
felt inclined to accept, as he had already planned out 
the following fortnight in enchanting drives and excur- 
sions with his affianced fair one. However, wishing to 
be polite to the hospitable family, he reined in his horses 
at the rectory gate, and gave a violent pull at the rec- 
tory bell. 

Ah ! how little we know of our neighbour's life 
behind scenes. Figure to yourself, my reader, the tout 
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her life on tbe spot if Miss Betie would not, by her 
marriage with the Count, become a near relative of the 
Old Imperial. To enlighten my readers, I must inform 
them that this title is (or rather was) conferred on the 
Emperor Nicholas by several rustic politicians during 
the late war. 

Now this gossip, liarmless as it was, irritated the 
three ladies at the Rectory more than I can express. 
They had long looked upon the Count and all his 
belongings exclusively as their property ; and to think 
that he was really going to throw himself away on a 
farmer's daughter was, in their opinion, a sin that cried 
to Heaven. But — 

" To dream of joy, and wako to sorrow, 
Ii doomed to all who lovo or live." 

And after the first mortification and bitterness were 
past, the two young ladies consoled themselves by 
venting all their ill-humour and spite on poor Bertha, 

** Indeed, I consider," exclaimed Clara, quite con- 
soUngly, *Hhat the Count has fallen into a snare, 
nothing more nor less ; the case is us clear as daylight. 
Why must Miss Bertha be a grand lady all at once, 
and be decked out in smart Bilks, and hats with feathers? 
— to entrap the Count, of course. I can see through 
every bit of it." 

** I always did think Bertha pert and forward, 
though she had such childish manners,'* added Julia ; 
'^ those innocent-seeming girls are often the most artful. 
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And the parents are just as bad to encourage her; 
I daresay they are no little exalted at the idea of Bertha 
being a Countess. A Polish Countess, forsooth! I 
should not wonder if he turn out to be a counterfeit 
one after all ; those foreigners are not to be trusted. 
I know / would not have him for the world." 

Oh 1 Julia De Vett, may Heaven pardon you that 
little fib ! 

" Well," said Clara, " if he should turn out to be 
an impostor, I certainly could not pity Bertha Greene, 
for I have no patience with such bold designing girls. 
But I don't agree with you about the Count, Julia. 
I must say that I like him, though I think he is 
very weak to be led into this engagement ; he is cer- 
tainly a gentleman, and I only wish he had the good 
sense to keep clear of vulgar connections, and aspire a 
little higher. He will repent it, for who will visit with 
them of any rank or consequence? Everybody for 
miles round knows Mr. Greene, the great farmer ; and 
Mrs. Greene and Bertha think nothing of making pre- 
serves and feeding chickens — a nice set to get into,truly I ** 

** Delightful ! Fancy the Countess Korvinski's 
father-in-law going to market to sell corn ! " 

" And it is quite a mercy, Julia, to think that Mr. 
Winter was sensible enough not to make any «uivances 
to you. It would have been unpleasant to refuse him, 
and to think of entering into that set is quite out of 
the question." 
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mer-houses and winter gardens and fancy glass-houses. 
And the interior no less shall I amend. It shall be a 
palace before long." 

Mrs. De Vett, suoeetly — " Then you are really going 
to be our neighbour ? That is delightful news indeed." 

The Count feeling that he confers pUcLSure — " On 
that I have finally decided, for several years at least. 
In fact, I am resolved to maiTy an English lady." 

Mrs. De Vett with becoming modesty — " You confer 
an honour on my countrywomen." 

Count Max — ** Moreover, madame, the lady T have 
chosen — " 

Mrs, De Vett, feeling as if she could hug her future 
son-^n-law on the spot — " My dear Count, pray do not 
keep me in suspense. Who is the fortunate girl ?" 

The Count is in his turn somewhat shy — " I believe 
she is not unknown ; in fact it is impossible." 

Mrs. De Vett feels as certain now that one of her 
daughters have made a conquest, as if the wedding were 
already over. 

She looks quite overcome, and says faintly- — " This 
news is indeed unexpected, and yet — " 

The Count eagerly — " You have, then, no difiSculty 
in arriving at the name of my future wife." 

Mrs. De Vett with exceeding delicacy — " I fondly 
hoped such a thing might happen." 

The Count rapturously — " Ah ! madame, is she not 
an angel ? Such sweet eyes — such soft cheeks — such a 
bewitching, lovely smile ! " 
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Mrs. De Veti — " May I ask which is your choice ? 
as, though I might seem to speak vainly, both are so 
much alike that — " 

The Count, hardly hearing her words, rises hastily 
and pulls out his watch. 

" Ah ! I must say good morning. Will you accept 
my excuses that I cannot give myself the gratification 
of dining with you to-morrow ? but I have arranged to 
take ray Bertha to Norlen. Even now, I fear to have 
kept her waiting, for she expects me by ten o'clock." 

4» » « « « 

SufiFer me, reader, to draw a veil over the scene 
that followed on the Count's departure ; or, if imagination 
should lead you to pierce the secrets of a gloom so unex- 
pected and so heavy, let it, I pray you, be in pitying 
gentleness, in sorrowing compassion. For, alas I they 
had worked for it, striven for it, hoped for it — and what 
had come of It after all ? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

When two days passed without Tom's appearance at 
Wixley Hall, Mr. Greene grew very uneasy and dis- 
turbed in mind. He could not help thinking that 
Bertha must have trifled with Tom's aflfections, and this 
thought was gall and wormwood to his open-hearted, 
honest nature ; but yet he had hardly courage to re- 
proach her, thereby casting a shadow on her present 
happiness. On the third day, however, when the 
Count had gone, and Bertha, her face radiant with tri- 
umphant joy, spread out on the table the costly presents 
in bijouterie that the regal lover had presented her that 
morning, the old gentleman could keep back his thoughts 
no longer. 

" Betie," he said, " I would give double the value 
of those knick-knacks if I could but see Tom amongst 
us as happy as ever." 

Bertha blushed, and answered with a voice of 
raillery — 

"You don't know what you are saying, papa; 
this single bracelet cost ten guineas and this dressing- 
case ten more. You should have seen how the man in 
the shop stared to see us buy such lots of things ; but 
the Count says I must go to London to buy my 
trousseau." 
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" Put away those things for five minutes, Bertha," 
said her father, laying down the bracelet impatiently, 
" I want to speak to you." 

"Go on then, papa, I can listen. I must put 
these lovely rings in their cases/' 

" The rings can wait, Betie, and I can't." 

Bertha's bright face overclouded with ill-humour, 
but respect for her father forbade her expressing it in 
words, and she seated herself beside him. 

" And now, papa, what is this important communi- 
cation ? I am dying to hear." 

" I want you to tell me, Betie, what passed between 
you and your cousin Tom before your engagement to 
Count Korvinski." 

Bertha laughed uncomfortably. 

" If Tom wishes to marry me and 1 wish to marry 
the Count, it is nobody's fault, papa. I cannot help it 
that Tom is disappointed." 

" No, Betie, but I am afraid that some of Tom's 
disappointment is your fault. Did you not lead him to 
think from the first that his attentions were agreeable 
to you ? " 

Bertha started up with an angry flush upon her cheek. 

" Papa, how can you be so unjust — " 

" Betie," interposed Mrs. Greene reproachfully, " re- 
member you are speaking to your father." 

" But it is unjust," exclaimed Bertha passionately ; 
" because Tom chooses to take offence, am I to be made 
unhappy, and to be taxed with flirting?" 
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Mr. Greene's good-humoured face grew stem. 

" Bertha, be reasonable and command your temper. 
I did not accuse you of flirting. Do you think I would 
be unjust to you? — but I want to know the truth, and 
I cannot help thinking that you trifled with Tom's 
feelings. Tell me, did he at any time, before the 
Count's proposal, lead you to imagine that he loved 
you and wished to marry you ? " 

Bertha covered her face with her hands, and sat in 
sullen silence. 

** Tell me the truth," said Mr. Greene firmly. 

**Do you think I would tell you a falsehood?" 
answered Bertha, weeping between the intervals of her 
sentences. " What have I done to make you doubt my 
word and be so unkind to me ? Do you love Tom 
better than me that you should make me miserable 
about him ? 1 cannot help it tbat he fell in love with 
me — I was only kind and friendly to him — if he 
thought that I loved him, that was no fault of mine. 
I wish he had never, never come back to Eng- 
land." 

Mr. Greene took up his candle to go to bed. It 
was the first time that Bertha had been disrespectful or 
wanting in loving obedience to him. Under his rough, 
homely exterior was a heart the most aflfectionate and 
the most sensitive. To see his only and pet child in 
a passion of anger and grief was more than he could 
bear. Silently and sorrowfully he bent down and kissed 
her burning tear-wet cheek ; then his big, warm heart 
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swelling with disappointment and vexation, he went to 
his room. 

Early the next morning, just as the Count's phaeton 
stopped at Wixley Hall, Mr. Greene left the house and 
betook his way over the fields to The Cedars. By choos- 
ing so early an hour he hoped to. catch Tom before he 
should leave the premises for his day's business ; and 
the good man's heart yeiirned in sympathy and love to 
his sister's son. As he came in sight of the gloomy 
but majestic mansion, destined to be Bertha's home, 
again the thought occurred to him " Not such a home 
— not such a husband would I have chosen for my 
child." He felt quite oppressed when Ludwig, closing 
the massy door with a tremepdous clang, ushered him 
through a series of vast halls and corridors, arched, 
decorated, and panelled in polished oak. Walking on 
tip-toe and hardly daring to speak for the echo that 
words or footsteps called forth, he followed the obse- 
(luious lackey through a passage choked up by various 
articles of furniture, into a small half-furnished apart- 
ment. This served Tom the purpose of counting house; 
and there, ready equipped for his daily ride of super- 
vision, he sat giving instructions to his carpenter. On 
seeing his uncle he dismissed the man, and there was a 
silent shake of the hands, then both seated themselves. 
Mr. Greene was the first to speak. 

" Tom," he said with an explosive burst of affection 

and solicitude, " Tom, my boy, I haven't had a happy 

moment since I saw you last, and I could not keep 

k2 
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away longer. I am very sorry about all that has hap- 
pened—but it can't be helped — I wish it could/' 

Poor Tom tried to smile. 

" It's very kind of you to come and see me, uncle 
Charley; it is very lonely here — particularly now the 
Count is always away." 

" I should feel lonely too," said Mr. Greene ; " I 
never saw such a place ; why it would hold a garrison ; 
but I don't like these large haunted-lookiiig houses; and 
what on earth is all that furniture for ? I should think 
there is suflScient for three or four palaces." 

" There will not be too much," said Tom with a 
painful efifort. " The Count intends to fit up the place 
in honour of his wedding." 

" How stupid of me not to think of that ! " thought 
poor Mr. Greene. Then followed an awkward silence. 
Overcome by his feelings, Tom rose to the window and 
looked out. For some minutes Mr. Greene remained 
seated, trying to think of what was best to say, and 
swallowing the upheavings of his grief by a great effort* 
At length he got up, and laying one hand on his 
nephew's shoulder, said with a voice broken by emotion — 

" Boy, cheer up and try to forget it. We must all 
have troubles. I wish it had been otherwise — with all 
my heart I do ; for I know you would have made her 
happy, and you deserve her — you deserve her the most, 
Tom." 

The deep concentrated sorrow which had been frozen 
to ice by loneliness and silence now gave way beneath 
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one beam of tenderness. Leaning his head on his 
uncle's shoulder, Tom shed the first tears since the 
sorrows of a troubled childhood, many and many a year 
ago. On that same stalwart shoulder had fallen his 
tears of orphaned bereavements, and by that same kind 
old friend those bereavements had been soothed and 
softened. And now, no more a child, but a man — a 
man in the prime, strength, and valiantness of a robust 
and experienced manhood — again had a trouble come to 
him, under which the rough, generous nature was weak 
as a child's, and needed comfort. 

" Never mind, my boy. You have a whole life 
before you, and do not bo overcast •by one disappoint- 
ment; time and occupation will help to make you for- 
get it. I would give half that I am worth to-day if I 
could alter it, Tom — I would indeed ; for you are like 
my own child, but it is useless wishing. The thing is 
done and we must make the best of it." 

The first passion of grief was spent now, and Tom 
reseated himself, pale still, but self-controlled. 

" Uncle Charley, do you think she is fond of him ? 
Do you think they will be happy together?'' was his 
first question. 

" I hope so, but I can't help wishing that he was 
an Englishman ; and if he takes her away — oh, Tom, 
what shall we do without our Betie ! And then, though 
the Count is a nice young fellow enough, he seems to 
be very changeable, and if — if it should happen that 
they go abroad, and he should not care for Betie so 
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much as he does now, how miserable for the child to 
be away from kith and kin in a foreign country I I 
know it is foolish to meet troubles half-way, but such 
thoughts will come, and they keep me awako at 
night." 

Tom felt it his turn to console now. It was a hard 
task. 

" I believe Count Max is kind-hearted," he said ; 
" besides, he may alter now from his unsettled ways." 

" If it only were you to whom Betie was engaged ! 
Oh, Tom, how delighted I should have been ! I have 
often wished it years ago," said Mr. Greene wistfully. 

Tom sighed. 

" I can hardly now believe that it is true. Only a 
week ago I was looking forward to the future, the hap- 
piest man under the sun. Oh, uncle, I shall never love 
any one else as I loved her ! " 

. " Tell me honestly, Tom," said Mr. Greene, " did 
Betie give you any encouragement before she accepted 
the Count?" 

"I was wrong; don't blame Tier, I thought she 
did, but it was my own blindness." 

Mr. Greene held out both hands. 

** Tom," he exclaimed, with glistening eyes, *' you 
are a generous, good fellow, to defend the girl you love. 
I honour you for it, and if — if she trifled with you, as 
I am afraid she did, I ask pardon for her giddy thought- 
lessness, for it could have been nothing else : I do not 
think Betie would play the part of a coquette." 
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" Oh 1 she is not in fault. Pray God she may be 
liappy." 

" But you must not keep away from us, my boy. 
I cannot smoke my pipe alone, and it does not seem 
home without you." 

Tom shook his head gravely. 

" I shall soon go back again." 

"Go back, where?" 

" To Warsaw. I shall do well there, with the in- 
troductions I have got." 

" But will you leave the Count, then? " asked Mr. 
Greene, with amazement. 

" I like the Count," Tom answered, " and I shall 
be sorry to break up my engagement with him ; but 
there are several reasons why I can no longer remain 
in his service. He has behaved, to say the least of it, 
ungenerously to me in this affair ; and I shall be happier 
away — ^much happier." 

Mr. Greene considered a moment, and said per- 
suasively — 

" Do not leave us entirely, my boy ; do something 
in England. If you want money, come to me as to 
your father; but I cannot bear the thought of your 
going so far away again." 

" I must speak to the Count before coming to any 
arrangements," Tom answered, pressing his uncle*s hand 
gratefully ; " but I promise you, in any case, to take 
no step without consulting you." 

" And you will come up to the farm ? " 
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" Uncle Charley, I would do anyUiing to ob 
you, but that I cannot " 

" Never mind, boy j it was incoDEnderate of nu 
ask you. I'll come here again." 

" God bleas you, uncle." 

" And God bless you, my boy." 

Then the two set out od their different routes, e 
feeling in some degree refreshed by the other's compa 



CHAPTER XXVT. 

Thoroughly to understand the complete revolution 
which was eflfected in Bertha's little world of life and 
ideas by her engagement to the Count, the reader must 
compare two distinct phases of existence : one made up 
of a simple school-girl's tastes, thoughts, and habits ; 
another, when the same simple mind was suddenly in- 
flated with the courtly adulations of an aristocratic 
admirer, and with the pride and ambition of boundless 
wealth. 

Poor, child-like, inexperienced Betie 1 There was 
indeed enough to turn a little head so romantic as her's. 
Formerly, her daily life had been the most smooth and 
unvarying, now and then broken by a visit of neigh- 
bours, or in the winter by a few quadrille parties 
amongst the families around. These quadrille parties 
had been great events to Bertha, and great enjoyments ; 
for being pretty and attractive, she had won a large 
share of attention from the countrified cavaliers in 
attendance. With these beaux, however, she had been 
quite contented; but now she contrasted their unpolished 
manners to the Count s suave fascinations, and wondered 
at her former bad taste. Her time was no longer spent 
ill embroidering collars, or in helping Mrs. Greene to 
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make pies and tarts ; and her piano was neglected, for 
all at once it was discovered to be made by a second- 
rate manufacturer, and a shockingly worn-up thing. 
Besides, Max had promised her a harp, and what was 
a piano after that? Every morning, at ten o'clock, 
the Count's carriage stopped at Wixley Hall, and Bertha 
would fly to the door, radiant with happiness, to meet 
her impassioned lover. The day would be spent in a 
long ride or drive, generally to Harston, where the 
Count had already expended, what to the Harstonians 
seemed a little fortune, on his young and pretty fiancee, 
but where every day he found something which he 
persisted in thinking she wanted. Then they returned 
home to a richercM dinner, provided by Mrs. Greene's 
motherly hands — the good-natured lady making herself 
a pretence to eat with them, though she always dined 
with her husband at the good old-fashioned hour of 
one. To Mr. Greene the engagement was a constant 
" anguish of patience.'' He said nothing ; he would 
not bring himself to throw a gloom upon Bertha's'young 
rapturous spirits, but in silence he sufiered much. He 
felt that the engagement was, in all senses, an impru- 
dent one; and, indeed, Bertha seemed already to be 
divided from her parents. She was never down at 
seven o'clock now, to pour out his coflfee and flit about 
the table, playing a hundred girlish tricks, which had 
formerly been the sweet sauce to his breakfast. She 
was always absent at dinner, and at tea-time, having 
just dined, she absented herself from the table and sat 
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apart, with no eyes and ears but for the Count. Then 
the image of Tom — Tom lonely and in sorrow — was 
ever before his eyes. He felt that Bertha had trifled 
with his nephew's feelings, and this thought was a 
bitterness by day and night. 

It may be imagined that in the first flush and in- 
toxication of so much happiness, Count Max no longer 
felt time a bore and life a curse. That he could be 
happy after the quiet, matter-of-fact fashion of other 
men, was a moral impossibility; but a new and pas- 
sionate influence breathed itself into his nature ; under 
its impulse he tasted the vitality of pleasure — and, be- 
hold, it was very good ! 

To dwell rapturously on the softness of her cheek, 
or the sweetness of her eyes — to him " sweetest eyes 
were ever seen ; '* to call up glad smiles of joy anti- 
cipated, by recounting all the delights of travel and 
novelty in store for her ; to tell again and again of his 
past loneliness, his present bliss, his radiant future, was 
a fertile source of mutual gratification. Bertha said 
litljfe, but what need to say much with a face so glow- 
ing as hers ? Naturally in a small village like Wixley, 
scanty in gossip and prolific in gossipers, such an 
engagement created nothing less than 9, furore. Extra- 
vagant reports got afloat of the Count's riches ; one 
old woman gave out as a great secret (of course imme- 
diately told to everybody), that he had a pound a minute! 
another said that he was next heir to the Sultan of 
Turkey ; and a third declared her willingness to forfeit 

L 
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her life on the spot if Miss Betie would not, by her 
marriage with the Count, become a near relative of the 
Old Imperial. To enlighten my readers, I must inform 
them that this title is (or rather was) conferred on the 
Emperor Nicholas by several rustic politicians during 
the late war. 

Now this gossip, harmless as it was, irritated the 
three ladies at the Rectory more than I can express. 
They had long looked upon the Count and all his 
belongings exclusively as their property ; and to think 
that he was really going to throw himself away on a 
farmer's daughter was, in their opinion, a sin that cried 
to Heaven. But — 

" To dream of joy, and wake to sorrow, 
Is doomed to all who love or live." 

And after the first mortification and bitterness were 
past, the two young ladies consoled themselves by 
venting all their ill-humour and spite on poor Bertha, 

" Indeed, I consider," exclaimed Clara, quite con- 
solingly, " that the Count has fallen into a snare, 
nothing more nor less ; the case is as clear as daylight. 
Why must Miss Bertha be a grand lady all at once, 
and be decked out in smart silks, and hats with feathers ? 
— to entrap the Count, of course. 1 can see through 
every bit of it." 

" I always did think Bertha pert and forward, 
though she had such childish manners," added Julia ; 
*' those innocent-seeming girls are often the most ailful. 
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And the parents are just as bad to encourage her; 
I daresay they are no little exalted at the idea of Bertha 
being a Countess. A Polish Countess, forsooth! I 
should not wonder if he turn out to be a counterfeit 
one after all ; those foreigners are not to be trusted. 
I know / would not have him for the world." 

Oh 1 Julia De Vett, may Heaven pardon you that 
little fib ! 

" Well," said Clara, " if he should turn out to be 
an impostor, I certainly could not pity Bertha Greene, 
for I have no patience with such bold designing girls. 
But I don't agree with you about the Count, Julia. 
I must say that I like him, though I think he is 
very weak to be led into this engagement; he is cer- 
tainly a gentleman, and I only wish he had the good 
sense to keep clear of vulgar connections, and aspire a 
little higher. He will repent it, for who will visit with 
them of any rank or consequence ? Everybody for 
miles round knows Mr. Greene, the great farmer ; and 
Mrs. Greene and Bertha think nothing of making pre- 
serves and feeding chickens — a nice set to get into,truly ! " 

"Delightful! Fancy the Countess Korvinski's 
father-in-law going to market to sell com ! " 

" And it is quite a mercy, Julia, to think that Mr. 
Winter was sensible enough not to make any advances 
to you. It would have been unpleasant to refuse him, 
and to think of entering into that set is quite out of 
the question." 
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'^ Papa, dear," said Betie coaxingly, one night about 
ten days after her engagement, " I have a favour to 
ask you. Promise me you will grant it." 

She looked very pretty, as she threw herself at her 
father's feet and twined her arms enticingly round him ; 
a bright smile, half beseeching, half wilftil, played on 
her rosy lips, and the soft hands and arms that caressed 
his so lovingly glittered with innumerable jewels of the 
rich lover's giving. 

" I must know what it is first, dear." 

" No, papa, you must not. You must say * yea ' 
first." 

Mr. Greene shook his head. 

" I can't, Betie," he said, fondly and proudly strok- 
ing her curls ; " I dare not." 

" Well then, papa," answered Bertha, somewhat 
timidly, and watching the expression of his face, " Max 
was saying to-day that he should like — that he is very 
anxious, if you do not very much mind, papa, that — 
we should soon marry." 

" Marry ! " said Mr. Greene, with dreamy surprise, 
not unmingled with alarm. " Marry ! Why, Betie, 
you are a perfect child." 

" I am eighteen, papa." 

" Eighteen ! — a pretty age to marry ! But what 
does Count Korvinski call soon? Two years? " 

** Now, papa, do not laugh about it. Whoever 
heard of an engagement lasting two years ? " 
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'^ And what is the length of your engagement to 
be ? " 

" Then you don't mind when I marry — you dear, 
darling papa!'* exclaimed Betie, kissing him raptur- 
ously. 

A tear shone in the father's eye. Was his child 
so ready to leave him ! 

" I do mind, very much, Betie," he said sorrowfully ; 
" but tell me, when is the Count anxious to marry ? " 

" He would like," replied Bertha, blushing, " if 
you do not very much mind, that — that we should be 
married next month." 

Mr. Greene stood aghast Mrs. Greene'a knitting 
fell from her hands. 

" Then, Bertha, I do very much mind," he said at 
last, with a tone of unusual decision. 

'' But you would not mind the end of the month, 
or the beginning of the next," Bertha urged persuasively. 

" Bertha, you are young, and as yet your acquaint- 
ance with the Count has been very slight. I cannot, 
under any circumstances, think of allowing you to 
marry him, at least for nine months to come." 

Bertha burst into passionate tears. 

" Oh, papa I " she sobbed forth, " how can you be 
so unkind ? I dare not tell Max — it will be such a 
disappointment to him. What will he say when he 
knows it? I did think you would have consented." 

" Are you so eager to leave your parenta and your 
home ? " asked Mr. Greene, reproachfully. 
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Bertha made no answer, but sobbed on ; and Mrs. 
Greene looked anxiously at her husband's face, for not 
three times during her married life had she read thereon 
the expression of pain and sorrow and anger which now 
darkened it. The hot drops gathered to his forehead, 
the anguished tears coursed down his hale cheeks, and 
his lips quivered with suppressed emotion. At length 
the emotion gave way — 

" Do you think I wish to be unkind to you, Bertha ? 
I, your father — I who think of your happiness day and 
night — T, who only try to do what is best for your 
welfare ? You are ungrateful, undutiful, disrespectful ; 
and I am grieved and disappointed in you. Are we, 
your mother and father, to be set aside for a stranger ? " 

He covered his face with his hands, and tears of 
grievous disappointment trickled down his cheeks. Ah I 
there are no sadder tears than those of wounded, in- 
jured parental love. 

Such trials of affection are felt as deeply, but borne 
more patiently, by women. Mrs. Greene thought only 
of consoling her husband. 

" Don't take it to heart, Charles," she said, sooth- 
ingly ; " Betie spoke thoughtlessly, and it is but natural 
that girls should care for their lovers. You and I must 
learn to be contented with each other's company. Young 
people cannot always remain at home, you know ; we 
didn't." 

" Wife, I know that ; but to think that my child 
should speak so to me — I cannot, cannot bear it." 
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Bertha hid her face on the Bofa-cuBhioii, and sobbed 
afresh. 

" What shall I do ? '* she cried ; " what have I said 
or done that was so wrong? Papa never used to 
And fault with me, and now I can never please him. 
Oh, I am so miserable I What shall I do ? '' 



That same evening, Tom Winter having finished 
his solitary dinner, sought the Count^H room ; he found 
the lover busily engaged in scribbling down a plan of 
the wedding tour with the items of sight-seeing, hotels, 
expenditure, et cetera. On hearing Tom enter, ho 
looked somewhat embarrassed, for it was the first time 
the two had met since the memorable evening at Wixley 
Hall. The meeting was awkward, and characteristic. 
Count Max tried to be gracious, friendly. Tom was 
frigid as ice, and wore that air of calm assurance which 
habitually marks the injured and fearless man. 

" Count Korvinski," said Tom, coldly, " I have 
come to inform you that I can no longer remain in your 
service. The books, you will find, I have duly balanced, 
and I guarantee that the accounts are correct to a 
farthing." 

The Count started to his feet, for this announcement 
was wholly unexpected to him. 

*^ Leave me ? ** he said, in extreme agitation, and 
speaking in his native language, as he always did under 
excitement, — " leave me. Winter ? and for what reason ? 
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Are you dissatisfied with your salary? Take double. 
Have you too much work ? Get a farming bailifif. But 
if you go, what will become of this English farm ? It 
will ruin me. Your services have certainly been 
unequally remunerated, but it is not too late.** 

*' No," answered Tom, with honest indignation ; 
'^ no. Count, you misunderstand me. As an employer 
you have behaved liberally towards me, but as a gentle- 
man, you have treated me dishonourably, and as a 
friend, you have acted ungenerously." 

"How? Explain yourself. You insult me," ex- 
claimed the Count. 

" How ? You ask me how ? Count, there is no 
need to explain myself. You cannot be surprised at my 
anger or at my words." 

" Temz^"^ said the Count, with voluble impatience. 
" Let it be over. I want no explanations. Don't say 
any more, or you will make me in a passion. Diahle ! 
what touchy people you English are ; but let it be over. 
Let it be over. Winter, I say, or you will make me very 
angry." 

" But I will explain myself," continued Tom, his 
eyes flashing intense scorn and wrath ; " it is not yon 
that have cause to be angry, but I. You abused my 
confidence ; you took an unfair advantage of my absence, 
and an absence on your own service. You have acted all 
along a mean and unworthy part, and I can neither for- 
give nor forget it." 

" Pshaw !" said the Count, with an uneasy afiectation 
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of contempt. " Everything is fair in love and war. If 
two men are in love with the same girl, what is to hinder 
both trying to get her? And the one who has the 
most luck has surely no right to be called a scoundrel ; 
au amtrairey he deserves commendation as being the 
cleverest." 

"Man," interposed Tom, in a burst of vehement 
passion, " your levity is misplaced and insulting. We 
Englishmen do not act merely up to the letter of 
honour and high principle, but to the spirit. In the 
eye of the law, and against the rules of society, you 
have done me no injury ; in the relation that we stand 
as gentleman to gentleman, and as man to man, you 
have interfered with the happiness of my life, and done 
me irreparable wrong. Had you really and worthily 
loved my cousin Bertha in the first instance — had you 
done your utmost to gain her.aflfections, and had you 
trusted and belieVed that she looked favourably on 
your suit : suppose that I had stepped forward in the 
eleventh hour, just when your happiness seemed on 
the eve of completion, and endeavoured to win her from 
you, I should justly deserve your utmost contempt, 
your hatred even. Do you think you could forgive 
the man who should act towards you so indelicately, so 
meanly ? No, by Heaven ; and a man who would for- 
give such a thing is half a coward, and is not worthy 
of a woman's love." 

The Count was stunned by this sudden and stormy 
outburst, the more unexpected ais Tom Winter's disposi}- 
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tion was essentially of a good-humoured and easy turn* 
But there was something in his just anger and haughty 
bearing that commanded respect, and Count Max felt as 
a man who has done a very uncomfortable thing, from 
which he would gladly edge out of if possible. 

" My dear fellow,** he said, in persuasive tones, 
*' indeed, you are making a mountain of a mole-hilL I 
really do not see that I have behaved badly to you ; if 
la jolie petite liked you the best, why, she would have 
said so ; and, after all, surely amongst all your angelic 
countrywomen you can find another to your mind* 
Diable / if I had thought I should get into such a con- 
founded row about it, I would have let you say your say- 
first, and come in second best. Is all the comfort and 
enjoyment of your life dependent on one pretty little 
girl ? But I *m really sorry. Winter, and so do n't let *8 
hear any more about it. Don't talk again of going, for 
I cannot possibly do without you, and bring out your 
calamet of peace like a Christian man, which I suppose 
you are.** 

To do the Count justice, he was sincere, but Tom's 
honest, faithful heart was overflowing with wounded 
feelings, and he was in no mood to be mollified. The 
very lightness and carelessness of the other*8 words 
served but to irritate him more. 

He took up his candle to go. 

" You are right. Count ; enough has been said. I 
only wish my cousin Bertha's choice had been one who 
thought more highly of a woman*s love and influence* 
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But I wish her happiness, and you too. Meantime, my 
mind is fully made up ; I cannot, and will not, remain 
longer in your service, and I have come to take leave of 
you. I believe you will find that I have fulfilled my 
duties satisfactorily, and with Mr. Greene's assistance, 
you will have little difficulty in caiTying on the business 
of this farm till a suitable person be found to take my 
place. Even then, I should advise you to ask Mr. 
Greene's occasional supervision. There is nothing more 
to be said on either side, and there is no occasion for 
us to meet again." 

" You don't mean to say that you really intend to 
go ?" said the Count, in extreme dismay. " Come, 
Winter, do hear reason." 

" Nothing will induce me to alter my course," an- 
swered Tom, impassably. " I daresay we shall never 
meet again, and it is better we should not." 

" But whither the deuce are you going ? What are 
your plans ? Have you anything settled in view ?" 

" I am going abroad, and I shall do very well, I 
have no doubt. On that score I have no fear. And 
now, good night." 

" Good night ; I hope to-morrow to bring you 
round to a more reasonable way of thinking." 

" You will not," said Tom. " Long before you are 
up to-morrow morning I shall be on my way to London. 
Good night." 

Before the Count had recovered from his astonish- 
ment, he was gone. 
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Tom Winter went at once to hie own room, and 
packed up his portmanteau. It did not take long. A 
moderate set of clothes and linen, a Bible and prayer- 
book, a copy of Shakespeare's plays and Bums's poems, 
treasured relics of early life, a faded ivory portrait of his 
mother, and some hand-books to the northern languages, 
— these were all his luggage, and were soon got together. 
Bertha's portrait he left out, intending to give it to her 
mother, for to him Bertha was as a star fallen from 
heaven. She was the only woman he had over loved, 
and for her sake he had reverenced all her sex ; though 
no other had been to his heart ** the pure and powerful 
ideal of womanhood and womanly excellence." Her 
vivacity and ingenuous loveliness had charmed his fancy, 
and the freshness and purity of her character had gained 
his respectful love. But he could now love no longer, 
since he could not respect. He found her wanting in 
constancy, fickle, heartless even, and as a type of all 
that was fairest and best in her sex, she faded from his 
mind. It would be difficult to tell which feeling pre- 
vailed most — the sorrow of being deceived in one he 
thought so innocent and true, or the soitow of losing 
her. Both were very hard to bear. 

Having got ready his viaticum, he put on his hat 
and took the direction to Wixley Ilall. It was about 
eleven o'clock when he reached the house, and tapped 
gently at the parlour window. Mrs. Greene cam^ to 
the door. 

"Dear Tom," she whispered, pressing his hand, 
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" we have been expecting you ; come in. Betie is gone 
to bed ; there is no one up but your uncle and I." 

Tom entered, and Mrs. Greene followed, closing the 
door after him. 

" Well, my boy," said Mr. Greene, anxiously, " and 
must you really, really leave to-morrow?" 

" Yes, the sooner I go the better, now since I can 
no longer remain under the Count's roof with comfort. 
Never fear for me, uncle Charley ; I have no doubt but 
that I shall do very well. I do not expect or want to 
make a fortune ; and in a few years — in one or two, 
perhaps — ^I may return to England, and never leave it 
again." 

" Bless you for saying that. Remember, whenever 
you wish to settle here, I will stock a farm for you by 
way of a start ; and the sooner you give me the chance 
of doing that, Tom, the better I shall like it." 

Poor Tom's heart was full of sad thoughts and re- 
trospections. Mr. and Mrs. Greene were sad too, for 
that same night had happened the painful scene with 
Bertha which I have before recorded ; and no less sad 
were they for Tom. An hour passed, during which 
little was said on either side, and then he rose to go. 
Mrs. Greene's tears fell fast, and the large-hearted farmer 
with diflSculty spoke a parting and a blessing. Tom 
was not unmoved. As he stood on the threshold to go, 
arose before him the memory of a joyous evening three 
months ago, the evening of his return. He remembered 
how Bertha had flown to greet him with sparkling eyes 
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of welcome, and how be had sate by her side dreaming 
bright visions of the future. And now he went forth 
— forth again on the world of life and adventure with- 
out tie or home, without one hope fulfilled ; and she 
who bad given him such radiant welcome— such rap- 
turous hopes — what mattered his wanderings, his lone- 
liness, to her I 

" Pray God that she may be happy," be said, with 
a trembling in his voice, " Tell her how sincerely I 
wish her every blessing ; and, uncle Charley — Aunt 
Mary — ^you will not quite forget me. I have no one in 
the world to love me but you.'* 

He kissed them both, and then drawing his hat over 
his eyes, hurriedly left the house. 

Bertha, a true and faithful friend thinks of you, and 
hopes for your future happiness, whilst you sleep and 
dream. Does not his voice mingle with the sounds and 
visions of your slumbers? Does not his footstep 
call up a single regret or thought? You start in your 
sleep, your cheek flushes, your lips murmur. Does 
not some strange electricity bring to you, even in your 
passiveness, a sense of his presence, a vague intuition of 
his lonely grief? Aye, and waking in the moniing, to 
find that he is gone — gone in his sorrow and disap- 
pointment — will not your heart regret a friend so stead- 
fast, a love 80 worthy ? 



For many hours that night Count Korvinski paced 
his solitary room in a passion of stormy and antago- 
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nistic feelings. Anger, sorrow, and remorse fought for 
empire over his unbalanced mind, till thought itself be- 
came a burden, and memory a bitterness. Indeed, it is 
not to be doubted but that Tom Winter, the disappointed 
lover, the deceived friend, the homeless wanderer, was 
infinitely less wretched. Always ready to fly to ex- 
tremes, the Count now shattered by his own morbid 
zeal the brilliant Chateaux cCEspagne in which he had 
outlined his future existence. His first impulse was of 
unbounded indignation at Tom's unsparing words, but 
that was soon merged and overwhelmed in regret at his 
self-dismissal. What fiery, unreasonable people, these 
Englishmen were, and what lions when roused ? yet 
for that very free-thinking, free-spoken spirit, he admired 
him, and his own heart whispered an uneasy self- 
reproach. He felt that the Englishman's wrath was in 
some degree just ; this conscience told him, and he 
would have given worlds if at that moment he could 
have held out a clean hand to his accuser saying, " You 
have slurred my honourable name falsely, apologise and 
let us be friends^-or meet me as a gentleman ;" but 
this he could not do. Retracing the events of the last 
few weeks with the most painful minuteness. Count 
Max proceeded to take a darker view of his own mo- 
tives and actions than Tom could possibly do. For it 
is a psychological fact, that much as we can admire our- 
selves and our estimable qualities whilst we keep to our 
drawing-room floor, that is to say, whilst we consider only 
those smiles, graces, and attractions which we put on for 
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Mrs. Grundy's especial benefit, if we descend into the 
Voiles AverncBf the cellar regions of motives, causes, sus- 
picions, unknown save to ourselves, we are glad to shut 
the door as quickly as possible. But the Count, as if 
be delighted in ugly sights, dived deep into the recesses 
of recollection, and brought up rank weeds of jealousy, 
petty sources of unmanly emulation, and unmanly sub- 
terfuge. Irritated and vexed as he was at losing the 
services of so faithful a steward, so cordial a friend, he 
nevertheless felt that it was best they should separate ; 
and this feeling, above all others, galled and rankled like 
a poisoned arrow. It was intolerable to think that the 
man who had served him, and toiled for him, and ate 
with him, in almost brother-like friendliness, should go 
into the future, hating, cursing, despising him. Magni- 
fying his own fault as he did, he magnified still more 
Tom's services, now that he had lost them for ever. 
And he magnified Tom's injury as well ; in so far as he 
looked upon himself as the sole cause of his disappoint- 
ment ; he did not then reflect that, had Bertha been 
sterling and true, his overtures would have been repelled 
in the first instance. Mingled with many eccentricities, 
and with many failings both of temperament and edu- 
cation, the Count possessed much kindness of heart, 
which, thougli when " linked to a thousand " irregulari- 
ties, is but an unsteady guide — is far better than none at 
all. And when, reviewing the whole period of his 
intercourse with Tom, the jovial dinners at the Palace 
in Yablonna, the sociable games at billiards, the confi- 
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dential chats over cigars at night, his heart smote bim 
to think that such things could never be again. Im- 
petuous, ardent as a child, he now shed tears for the 
loss of the &ee->hearted Englishman whom he had ill- 
treated. The loss he could have borne, but the scorn 
— the utter, eternal scorn — ^he would gladly have wiped 
out with the half of his wealth. The remembrance of 
Bertha was fraught with deep bitterness and self-condem- 
nation. He felt as a man feels who, having wrongfully 
won a fair heritage from his poor relative, is too 
conscious-stricken to enjoy its luxuries, and yet unable 
to annul the litigation. Happiness to the Count was no 
happiness, unless cloudless, unbroken, perfect. The 
first indication of a shadow. across the sky* — the first fall- 
ing of a leaf — the first far-off echo of a tempest, was 
enough to spoil his Utopian illusion. And that first 
shadow had come. To him Bertha was a pride, a joy, an 
enchantment no longer. He dreaded even to meet her 
rapturous eyes and candid smile, since the glad looks and 
greeting were both the right of another, and that other 
had loved her long and well. 

It was long past midnight before he retired to rest, 
and then it was not to sleep. Sound, healthful slum- 
bers he had never known, but even that lighter and 
more fickle repose which was habitual with him, fled, 
scared now from a mind so full of dark and troubled 
visitants. 

Oh I the inexpressible weariness and despair of a 

life without one aim, or hope, or duty. One by one 

L 2 
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came before the Count, veluti in speculunif the phases of 
his past existence — ^his discontented, wilful boyhood, his 
reckless youth, his premature and unsatisfied manhood. 
From earliest childhood, time had been an irksome 
burden, and wealth a clogging care. Only once, and 
that within the last few weeks, had he said to the pre- 
sent, " Oh, stay, for thou art fair I" but, alas I it was now 
fair no longer. Happiness was, after all, no tangible 
truth, but only a delusive medium through which fools 
looked upon the world, and believed it to be good. 
And well would it have been for you. Count Korvinski, 
had you been bom one of those deluded, but happy 
mortals I For Happiness, cynical Count, is "a 
goddess fair and free,'' a goddess that is coy of her 
smiles, a coquette with her favours ; like mortal beauties^ 
she must, "not unsought, be won,'' and will not bestow 
her kindness without the asking. If you trust in her, 
and pay reverent homage to her shrine, loving her for 
the graciousness she has shown you, and content, in 
grateful patience, to wait for more, then will she bend 
down to kiss her devotee with a kiss that shall charm 
away despair and misery from his eyes for ever ! But 
if you vituperate her, and mistrust her contemptuously, 
slurring her divinity, doubting her power, then will she 
flee away with a mocking laugh. For those who do not 
seek happiness Now, shall look for it to-morrow, and 
find that to-morrow is — Neveb. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Pale and melancholy, looking little like the radiant 
lover of yesterday, Count Max on the following morn- 
ing appeared at Wixley Hall. Bertha, unconscious of 
all that had passed the night before, save that Tom had 
left (which thought to her gave inner satisfaction, though 
she dared not express it to her parents), ran out as usual 
to meet him. Each kind word and demonstration of 
love from her, sent a sharp pain through the Count's 
heart ; and he followed her to the house oppressed with 
thought. His words of greeting, too, so unimpassioned 
and commonplace, caustd Bertha to look up in wonder- 
ing surprise. 

" Max," she said timidly, " what is the matter ? 
Has any thing worried you, or are you ill ?*' 

He kissed her band, and said with an effort to 
attain his old manner — " Chirie — you are too soon 
frightened. I could not sleep last night. Voilh tout'' 

" I am so glad," she said artlessly, " and the more 
so because I fear papa's decision will vex you. He says 
— he says, Max, that he cannot allow me to marry till 
the autumn." 

For some minutes her lover did not speak, and she 
hardly knew how to interpret his silence, so opposed was 
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it to the impassioned burst of disappointment she had 
expected. And it would have been difficult for Count 
Max to have analysed bis own feelings. At first there 
was naturally a sensation of chagrin, which is always 
consequent upon defeated hope, but to that followed 
vague emotions of relief as if he could marry Bertha 
with a better conscience when a sufficient time should 
have elapsed for Tom to have forgotten her. 

** Sweet one," he said, drawing her towards him, 
" if you are content to wait for one so unworthy, I 
would wait half a life-time with joy for such a reward." 

And his gallant Words and fond kiss caused Bertha 
to forget her former apprehension ; but she was not in 
her usual spirits, for the remembrance of the last night's 
scene haunted her painfully. She did her best, however, 
to shake it ofif. 

" And where shall we drive to-day, Max? Ah I I 
ought to get ready; those beautiful horses arc impatient !" 

The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

" A terrific wind blows from the east, and there are 
unceasing showers of driving sleet. I do not think you 
ought to go out to day. Ca vous fait mal. Bertha, 
we must spend next winter in the south of France and 
Italy ; the only thing in your England that I do not 
admire is the climate. And you too — to you a con- 
stant summer would be charming, n'est ce pas, ma 
bien-airaee ?" 

"It would indeed!" answered Bertha smiling 
brightly. 
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" Ah 1 to what place will we not go ? Switzer- 
land, the Pyrenees, Rome, the Sicilies, Constantinople, 
Athens — ^how can we ever weary of a day when every 
one will bring us change ? You will not regret Eng- 
land — you will not care how far our travels extend?" 

'^ Not if I can sometimes see papa and mamma,*' 
said Bertha with some hesitation. 

A cloud gathered over the Count's brow. 

" Ma petite, when girls marry, their husbands ex- 
pect all their love." 

"But they should not entirely forget their parents." 

" No, but they should be content so long as they 
are with their husbands. Ah! of whom have I need 
but you? — and I have none other. Neither mother, 
father, sister, brother, nor friend have I, chere amie, and 
yet having you, I want them not." 

" And I shall be happy anywhere with you. Max," 
said Bertha, with childlike trustfulness. 

The sleet continued to fall and precluded every 
possibility of driving out. Perhaps there is no greater 
tribulation to young lovers than a wet day to them- 
selves indoors ; when I say tribulation, I use the word 
in its older and wider meaning, that is, as a trial or 
ordeal. For a day of gloominess and inclemency, sha- 
dows forth in some faint degree the married life that is 
to come, with its monotony of home, its small clouds 
and vexations — its narrow circle of desires. To make 
this very monotony sweet — ^to brighten the clouds with 
unfailing urbanity — ^to enlarge the domestic sphere with 
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liberal and intellectual tastes — ^for this, which is the per- 
fected joy of married life, there are required complete 
love, complete congeniality, and confidence unlimited. 
Without these, marriage is no longer a sacrament 

And for this sweet sanctity of marriage. Count 
Korvinski was utterly incapable. Even now in the 
rosy dawn of courtship his old ennui stole insensibly on 
him. When the first hour had passed, an uncomfort- 
able silence fell over the lovers. Bertha, always quiet, 
and little understanding the character of her betrothed, 
could think of nothing to interest him after their future 
plans had been discussed. Indeed, that was the only 
topic in which they had a common sympathy ; and the 
Count, because of Bertha's silence, found himself sliding 
into the train of old painful thoughts. He tried to 
check himself, however; for the principal charm of 
her company had been, that it withdrew him from an 
inner world of so much dreariness. But Bertha had 
not that tact which can charm away dulness and lan- 
guor by spirited raillery or sprightly trifles of conversa- 
tion. She listened admiringly to the Count, and blushed 
very prettily at his endearing compliments, but she had 
no power to invest commonplace subjects with the 
colour and tone of her own mind, and beyond common- 
places she could not go. 

Very slowly the day passed, and when night came 
the lovers parted with a mutual feeling of dissatisfaction 
for which neither could account. Bertha assured her- 
self finally that it was only the fault of the bad weather. 



V 
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and went to sleep with bright thoughts of the morrow. 
Count Korvinski walked for hours in his lonely corridor. 
" I cannot understand women," he said to himself, ** and 
they cannot understand me. Shall I be able to make 
a wife happy ? Shall I be less unhappy myself? Well, 
n'importe. Married or single, life will soon be over ! " 
And many such soliloquies he had at midnight in the 
stillness of that vast corridor. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

One morning, early in April, Dr. Ray presented him- 
self at Mr. Honeychurcb's with a face that glowed with 
pleasure. 

*' Miss Hawthorne, wish me joy. I am no longer 
a lonely miserable man amongst my Lares and 
Penates." 

"You don't mean to say that you are married I" 
exclaimed Mr. Honeychurch, aghast. 

" No, my dear sir, I don't mean to. say that I am ; 
but I have done something equally wise. I have 
illumined my desolate hearth with the * human face 
divine!'" 

"Then they are come?" said Annette, with 
interest. 

" Who ? What are you both talking about ? I *m 
in a perfect mystery," said the old gentleman. 

" The extraordinary intelligence, sir, amounts to 
this — viz., my respected father, my equally respected 
aunt, with a young niece of hers, have come to spend 
the following three months at my house. And, having 
lived 80 many years alone, I find their society especially 
grateful and humanizing — but, Miss Hawthorne, my 
visit this morning is more particularly to yourself. 
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Will you come to be introduced to them ? I know that 
it is their place to take the initiative, but my father 
and aunt having lived all their lives in seclusion, are 
shy, and begged me to apologize." 

" I shall be very pleased to call upon them," replied 
Annette, readily. 

Dr. Ray looked extremely gratified. 

" And will you let me accompany you to the Square 
to introduce you? I have come expressly, and shall 
esteem it a great favour. They have no friends of their 
own in Loudon." 

" Why did they not come up in time for my last 
conversazione?" asked Mr. Honeychurch, thinking that 
the pleasure accruing therefrom would have made up 
for every other want of society. 

" But perhaps they will favour us at your next," 
said Annette, consolingly. 

" They can — they must — they shall," answered the 
old gentleman, rubbing his hands with infinite satis- 
faction. " Doctor, promise on your oath to convey 
them here on the first of May. I expect a brilliant 
assembly— an assembly, sir, of great minds." 

^' I feel assured that there is no necessity for any 
assignation on my part; so readily will they avail 
themselves of such an opportunity. An assembly of 
giant mental capacities is not to be met with every day, 
Mr. Honeychurch." 

" It is not, sir — I confess it is not. The aristo- 
cracy of talent. Dr. Ray, I conceive to be the crowning 

M 
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glory of our great nation ; and to collect around me a 
galaxy — a milky way, if I may so express myself^ a 
milky way of shining intellects — ^this, sir, has been the 
ambition of my life. How far I have succeeded, I must 
leave my friends to determine. '' 

** Uncle, you are asking for compliments. Please, 
Dr. Ray, do not gratify his vanity." 

''Niece, you insult me! I ask for compliments, 
indeed ? — ^nothing is so distasteful to me as flattery/' 

'' Bat,*' interposed Essex with a smile, '' it cannot 
be denied that you have succeeded, and singularly suc- 
ceeded in your wish, Mr. Honeychurch. You will 
allow me to congratulate you at least." 

The old gentleman's eyes twinkled with pleasure. 

" And allow me, Doctor, to congratulate you on 
your faculty of appreciation. The faculty of apprecia- 
tion is, speaking from the pinnacle of seventy years' 
experience, the greatest blessing vouchsafed from heaven 
to man. Believe me, my dear sir, he is the happiest 
individual who can most appreciate the concomitant 
variations of life — the least as well as the most important 
thing — a good sermon or a good dinner. I speak meta- 
phorically, of course. Do you reach my meaning." 

" Perfectly. Nothing could be clearer." 

" And," continued Mr, Honeychurch, philosophically, 
" and, speaking from the pinnacle of seventy years' 
experience, I can but admit, Dr. Ray, that the excellence 
of the dinners have infinitely surpassed the excellence 
of the sermons." 
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" Consequently you infer, that the man who has a 
greater appreciation for a good cuisine than he has for 
a religious discourse, in the present state of pulpit elo- 
quence, stands the best chance of happiness." 

"I infer," said the old gentleman testily, "that 
England can boast of better cooks than preachers. I 
admit the relative estimation of subjects, of course, and 
I speak with all reverence to the clerical profession ; 
but I cannot help my experience, Doctor ; and I assure 
you — I assure you as a gentleman of undoubted veracity, 
sir, that I never in ray life sleep so soundly as when I 
go to church. Your sedatives and composing draughts 
are nothing to sermons, absolutely nothing in compari- 
son of effects." 

" I certainly agree with you ; and till we get a set 
of more earnest and large-minded men in the church, I 
fear that church-going will remain merely a ceremonial. 
For my own part I do not sacrifice my sabbaths of rest 
to the milk and water morality of a commonplace fellow- 
mortal. Narrow intellects and threadbare doctrines I 
can tolerate when they are in a quiescent state, but I 
do most sincerely crusade against them when they are 
arrayed as teachers of humanity. And it is always my 
endeavour to make the Sabbath a day of pleasant xather 
than of painful associations. I hold it to be a holy day 
in the strictest sense of the word — a radiant epiphany 
of the perfect peace and perfect happiness that are 
shadowed forth in our aspirations after immortality." 

" You are right," exclaimed Annette, with a light of 
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euthusiasm in her soft eyes, *' and you have given words 
to a thought which has often occurred to me, though 
less clearly." 

Dr. Ray turned to her with a look of deep interest. 

'' I am very pleased to find, Miss Hawthorne, that 
wo sometimes think in sympathy," he said earnestly. 

The words and the expression, half-admiring, half- 
tender, of voice and look that accompanied thera, did 
not escape Mr. Honeychurch's eye. When, a quarter 
of an hour after, Annette returned with Dr. Ray to his 
house, the old gentleman watched the pair out of sight 
with a whimsical look of satisfaction. 

" The two match well," he soliloquized, " wonder- 
fully well. He is not handsome, but a manlier fellow 
docs not walk the streets of Lond ^n. She is not ex- 
actly pretty, but has a sweet face and the wisest little 
head that I ever saw a woman blessed with. He is of 
the middle height and so is she. He is a thorough 
gentleman in every look, word, and deed. You could 
tell Etty was a gentlewoman born and bred if you only 
heard her say ' how d'ye do.' His age is thirty-three. 
She is twenty-one, and both were bom in the same 
month. In fact, it is not to be doubted. They are 
made for each other — and a very nice portion shall 
Annette have as a reward for mutual good taste ! ". 



Five minutes' walking brought them to the Square. 
Dr. Ray ushered Etty into his house with frank, kindly 
welcome. 



t 
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" Is that you, Essex?'' said a gay voice from above, 
and immediately Agatha's light figure danced on to the 
stair-head. On catching sight of Annette, however, 
she hastily retreated to the drawing-room. 

"My father's young cousin, Agatha Sherlock,'' 
said Essex, explanatorily. " She is so anxious to see 
you." 

He then led her up stairs. Old Mr. Ray sat read-, 
ing his provincial paper as contented as if in the 
Wren's Nest. Miss Matty, too, had brought her coun- 
try occupations, and knitted charity stockings most 
industriously. Both had a somewhat countrified, old- 
fashioned tone of dress and manner, but their greeting 
was especially kind and hearty, and Annette was at 
home with them at once. Agatha scrutinized her in 
silence and with a feeling akin to jealousy. She had 
persuaded herself that Mr. Honeychurch's niece was a 
pedantic lady with a shrill voice and careless dress, 
decidedly clever but by no means fascinating : she saw 
before her a graceful girl in the first freshness of woman* 
hood, of gentlewomanly carriage and with a face which 
though not beautiful was characterised by a sweetness 
of expression and a refinement rarer to find than the 
most regular beauty. Her style of dress, too, moved 
Agatha to envy ; so rich, yet so chastely simple — so 
tastefully elegant. 

''Agatha," said Essex, drawing on his gloves, 
** please aid my father and aunt Matty to entertain Miss 
Hawthorne. I am very sorry that I have to go, aunt 
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Matty ; I bball not be ready for my dinner till Beyen 
o'clock.'* 

** And Essex," interposed Agatha, '* on no account 
forget the tickets for the concerts, and the flowers, and 
the music You will not forget ? The music" 

'^ Songs from Trovatore — Scotch airs arranged by 
Wrightson — Moonlight waltzes — Gentle words" 

** Agatha," said Miss Matty, '* Essex is very much 
engaged, and has a great deal to think about. Do not 
trouble his memory with so many commissions." 

** My memory is good, aunt Matty ; it is no trouble, 
but a pleasure." 

'* And above all things remember the flowers," said 
Agatha with a touch of imperiousness, '' I am dying for 
them." 

" I will remember everything." 

''Oh, I shall be so much obliged to you," she 
answered with a confident smile, and that smile waa 
the last thmg be looked back upon as he left the 
room. 

Annette staid half an hour, and even in that short 
time had won the hearts of Mr. Ray and aunt Matty. 
There was something in the quiet deference of her 
manner towards elderly people that instinctively gained 
their regard ; and besides, her extreme intelligence and 
unassuming dignity rarely fail()d to please. Before 
leaving, she invited them, on the part of her uncle, to 
dinner, en fomille, the following Thursday. Mr, Bay 
acquiesced readily. Miss Matty hesitated; how litdo 
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Annette guessed the turbulent passion of grief and 
memory raging under that stiflFand rigid exterior! 

" You will — ^you must come," she said, holding the 
thin, cold hand of the lonely woman in her own. 

Miss Alix pressed her lips together and looked 
silently into the young girl's warm, glowing face. 
Then a sudden decision flashed across her steel-cold 
eyes, and she said — 

" You are kind to care for my company. Tell Mr. 
Honeychurch I will come." 

Agatha, at a hint from Mr. Ray, accompanied Etty 
to the door. Half-way down stairs she stopped short 
with an affected gesture of alarm.—" Martha— Jane — 
Sarah — oh! do call Sheppy away. What business 
have you here, sir? Go away." 

And to Annette's surprise she beheld Dr. Ray's 
protege — ^her little hungry friend of pleasant memory; 
for that evening on which she had seen him was a 
grateful one in her remembrance. He looked very un- 
like the ragged, dirty figure of his former self, and was 
cleanly-habited and almost plump. On catching sight 
of his former benefactress he sprang forward, in spite of 
Agatha's deprecations, danced round her with swimming 
eyes of joy, murmured indistinct words of greeting, 
and kissed her hands again and again. 

" Oh ! Miss Hawthorne, how can you go near him ? 
He is so wild and curious, I live in mortal dread of him 
— Sheppy, go away, you naughty boy." 

" So you call him Sheppy ? You and I are old 
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friends, are we not, Sbeppy ? " Annette said, stroking 
the boy's hair, " Indeed, Miss Sherlock, there is nothing 
to fear ; Sheppy will be a good boy, and not do mis- 
chief—will he ?" 

"No, no," answered a strange little chuckling 
voice. " I don't want to go away." 

" And is he always going to remain here," asked 
Annette. 

" Oh, dear no ! I hope not. It is one of Essex's 
absurd whims ; he wishes to civilise him a little before 
he goes into an institution, lest he should be harshly 
treated. But he would be as well oflF as others." 

Annette did not reply, but she thought Agatha's 
words augured heartlessness, and they vexed her. 
When she was gone, Agatha dashed into the drawing- 
room with a burst of laughter. 

" That Miss Annette Hawthorne is without excep- 
tion the oddest, strangest, most eccentric girl I ever saw." 

" Eccentric? why so, love ? " asked Mr. Ray in 
amazement, " I am delighted with her." 

" You should have seen her just now, cousin ; she 
was kissing Sheppy and petting him as if he had been 
the nicest, prettiest little thing in the world ! And she 
seemed quite astonished to think I did not like him." 

" My dear," interposed Mr. Ray with some vexa- 
tion, " I should not consider Miss Hawthorne eccentric 
on that account, but should rather esteem her the more. 
It shows that she has a kind heart ; in fact, I like her 
altogether very much." 
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" Now, cousin William, that is provoking of you ! " 
said Agatha, stealing behind him and covering his mouth 
with her hand ; " it is not enough for Essex to be con- 
tinually sounding this wonderful Miss Hawthorne's 
praises, but you must do the same — you dear, tiresome, 
old thing ! I shall begin to wish there was not such a 
person. And pray, aunt Matty, what eulogiums are 
you going to pour forth on this pattern young lady's 
excellences ? " 

Miss Matty looked with infinite pride on her spoilt, 
wilful pet. 

" She is not pretty, but she is a very nice girl, 
Agatha, and she talks so sensibly. I wish you" 

" Aunt Matty, not a^ word more. I am sensible 
enough, am I not, cousin William ? " 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

At seveu o^clock on the appointed day, the little party 
were ushered into Mr. Honeychurch's drawing-room. 
Agatha looked the personification of youth and gaiety, 
dressed as she was in the lightest of evening costumes, 
and her features kindled with animation. Miss Matty 
moved forward to meet her old lover, with a heart that 
fluttered painfully beneath the prim silk dress ; yet she 
was quite calm. 

** Miss Alix, uncle,'' said Etty, as infirm, bald, and 
whimsical, the old gentleman emerged from the depths 
of his arm-chair to receive his visitors. 

Mr. Honeycburch was near-sighted, and rather slow 
of comprehension. It was not till Miss Alix had seated 
herself that the meaning of Etty's words came home to 
him, and, with the well-remembered name, welled up an 
array of buried shadows — shadows ghost-like, cold, and 
reproachful, that had troubled him before only in twi- 
light loneliness or in nightmare dreams. 

IJut now he remembered all. He recalled a " sun- 
shine holiday" of his dreaming life more than forty years 
ago ; he saw the cheerful farm-house, with the rude 
seat under the chesnut tree, where two lovers spent 
happy hours. He recollected — oh, how well 1 — the 
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pleasant woodland rambles, and the efifete water-colour 
sketches which had won enthusiastic admiration from 
the country girl. And was this country girl — she whose 
rosy freshness and merry dancing eyes had come at 
times across his dreams — could it be possible that she 
had faded to the pale, withered woman he saw before 
him ? Were those wrinkled cheeks they whose bloom 
he had kissed and praised with youth's impassioned lips ? 
Were those hard, cold eyes the eyes that had laughed 
and responded to his, in the fulness of love and joy ? 
And was it to this sharp outline that lissom figure had 
changed ? 

Forty-five years ! How Time caricatures a love 
scene viewed from a perspective of forty-five years ! 

Mr. Honeychurch smiled an odd smile of painful 
and grotesque thought. It seemed so impossible that 
these two, one a lethargic and fantastic old man, the 
other a starch and prim woman, grey-haired and old- 
fashioned, should ever have been ardent lovers; but 
why impossible ? It was forty-five years ago, almost a 
lifetime, almost two-thirds of the full measure of man's 
days allotted by the Psalmist. 

And now, after a lonely life, both had met again 
when their " days were in the yellow leaf." Lonely 
his had been, though never unhappy ; always luxurious. 
But her's, how had that been ? Did not those deep 
lines and sharpened features tell of much inner conflict, 
much hardship, much suflFering ? For some of the suf- 
fering was he not amenable ? And ought he not to 
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have shielded from hardship the woman to whom he had 
once plighted his troth ? But now repentance was too 
late. The blot on his escutcheon was indelible, since 
it was burnt there by the wrongs and bitterness of an 
innocent, unavenging life ; unavenging, yet in the 
eleventh hour, how well avenged f 

The dinner would have been a formal one but for 
Annette's genial spirits ; and Agatha, glad to return to 
the drawing-room, looked eagerly for Essex. It was 
late when he came, seeming tired and over-worn ; a 
vacant chair was by Annette's side, and he took it, at 
once entering into conversation with her regarding some 
circumstances that had occurred that day in his profes- 
sional experience, and in which she showed much inte- 
rest. The circumstances touched upon a particular 
question of human suJBFering, and the human expediency 
brought to ameliorate it. He asked Annette's opinion 
with that deep respect which a clever man invariably 
assumes to an intelligent woman, and showed by his 
attention how much he valued it. Then he conversed 
with her on other subjects, equally thoughtful, and on 
each she threw fresh light by her readiness of tact and 
clearness of observation. Soon music was called for. 
Annette could not sing, though she thoroughly enjoyed 
good music ; and Agatha sang well. Indeed, she never 
appeared to better advantage than at the piano. Her 
voice was fairly cultivated, mellifluous, and easy, and 
her music was always well-chosen and attractive. And 
all her powers of execution and sweetness were put 
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forth that night. It was a triumph to be able in one 

thing to excel Annette ; and she drew Essex to her 

side, enthusiastic with praise ; for seldom had she sang 

so well. The songs, too, were selected to suit his taste, 

— simple, graceful, and expressive ; for no one could 

read people's tastes better than Agatha when she liked, 

and to-night it was her especial desire to fascinate him. 

Naturally, he led her to the piano, and remained by her 

side to turn over the leaves of the music book ; but 

when the song was over, she still retained him there, 

chatting to him in playful badinage — 

With white hands fluttering o'er the keys — ^fair hands 
By lingering music pressed. 

From a distant part of the room, where she conversed 
with Mr. Ray, Annette distinctly saw every movement 
of the two. She saw Essex not unwillingly yield to 
the influence of Agatha's sparkling eyes, and seat him- 
self beside her ; she saw him follow admiringly the facile 
fluttering of her small hands over the notes, and the 
glow of pleasure with which he listened to her sweet 
singing. For the rest of the evening he remained there, 
and their animated conversation never flagged ; yet of 
what trifles was it composed ? But what trifles cannot 
fascinate, coming from rosy lips, and accompanied by 
bright, enticing smiles ? A woman can read the charac- 
ter of most other women without an efibrt ; and in that 
short evening Annette read all the secrets of Agatha's 
coquetry and petty ambition of vanity. And already she 
could see that they had obtained power over Essex. " Is 
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it such a woman that he could love ?*' she thought, 
" good, clever, gifted as he is." 

A like question has puzzled many others* Why 
do we constantly see the most benevolent and talented 
of men, married to the most frivolous and selfish of 
women ? Socrates linked himself to a daily sorrow 
in Xantippe; not all his wisdom being suJQficient to 
guide him to the choice of a congenial partner. And 
I daresay, if the truth could be known, Homer married 
his cook I The riddle will remain unsolved, and the 
unsuitable unions will not lessen till men can better 
read the gentler sex. 

Meantime, unnoticed, another scene was transacting 
in a remote part of the same room. Mr. Honeychurcb, 
of course in his character of host, had gallantly led up 
the eldest lady from tlie dinner table. It was a serio- 
comic thing to see the two together, and to think that 
the plethoric old gentleman in black small clothes and 
gaiters, and the starch maiden lady in prim attire of 
quakerish silk and white cap, should have made 
impassioned promises of love beneath the trysting tree, 
forty-five years ago ! Neither of them spoke, but as 
he endeavourcid in cavalier-like manner to place an 
ottoman for her feet, his stick fell from his hands. She 
saw his tottoring motion and picked it up for him. Mr. 
Iloneychurch's eye glistened. Ilethoughtof the time long 
ago, when in the lusty strength and ardour of love and 
manhood, he had climbed, like a hart, Welsh steeps and 
rocks to bring home mountain flowers for his lady-love. 



k 
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" Matilda," he said humbly and sorrowfully, " Ma- 
tilda, I little thought that you and I should ever meet 
again/' 

" And better that we never should have met — 
much better," replied Miss Matty, pressing her hands 
together convulsively. 

" No," continued Mr. Honeychurch with meek per- 
severance ; '' no, Matilda, I am glad that it has so 
happened." 

" What is there to be glad about ? By-gones are 
best let alone." 

" I am glad, Matilda, because I am over seventy, 
and before I die, I should like to know that I am for- 
given for" 

" Do n't talk of it," interrupted Miss Matty with a 
sharp cry of bitterness, " it is so long ago, I cannot 
bear to hear of it now." 

" If you would let me speak to you of what hap- 
pened ihen,'^ said Mr. Honeychurch, " perhaps, Matilda, 
you would not think so badly of me as you do now, 
and would forgive me." 

* * You were forgiven long ago. It is not Christian-like 
to remember injuries for ever — and you were not worse 
than other men — the more fools they that trust them." 

" Yes, I was worse than other men — I know that 
I was. But, perhaps, I was not quite so bad as I 
seemed ; perhaps, if you knew all, you would not think 
so hardly of men because of my transgression. And, 
Matilda, I have repented for that " 
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'^ Have you/* asked Miss Matty in low tones, 
" Have you repented, Stephen ? " 

Poor woman I She called him by his Christiom name 
— the name that had not passed her lips since they 
were full and rosy — and now when they were thin 
and pale, and after much loneliness and unhappiness 
of a lifetime owed to him, still her heart softened 
under the sweet sorrowful memories of youth and 
love. 

" I have," answered Mr. Iloneychurch, crossing his 
hands over his stick in an attitude of dreamy thought. 
" When I was young the world was enough for me — 
it ought not to have been, but it was. I did not 
repent then — but when ray strength began to fail and 
my home had to be my world, I found that it was 
not enough. I have often thought of it, Matilda, 
when I have been sitting by my solitary fireside — I 
have thought how much better and happier my life 
might have been." 

" Perliaps it would not have been happier. You 
would have had more troubles." 

** But now in the down-hill journey — when I want 
comfort and support — how different it might have been 
now." 

'^ You have a niece. What a comfort she must 
be ! " said Miss Alix. 

'' Thank God, I liave. She is indeed a blessing." 

There was a pause of some minutes, during which 
Miss Matty plucked nervously at the corners of her cam* 
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brie handkerchief. Then Mr. Honeychurch turned to 
her with moistened eyes and said — 

" And how has it been with you, Matilda ? " 

" The same as it is with all single women — better 
perhaps than it is with a good many, for I have never 
wanted a home — thank God for it. But it's lonely to 
be an old maid." 

And Miss Matty sighed. Then Mr. Honeychurch 
spoke again, and for some time the conversation was 
continued in undertones on the sofa ; but Mr. Ray was 
a man of regular habits, loving to go to bed betimes, so 
the party broke up at an early hour. When the guests 
had gone, Annette sat down on an ottoman at her 
uncle's feet and reated her cheek on his arm. Half 
an hour passed without either speaking a single word. 

"You are thoughtful, darling," said Mr. Honey- 
church at length. 

" And you are thoughtful, dear uncle. What is it 
all about ? " 

" Etty, a curious thing has happened to me to-day 
— what I never expected to happen. Can you guess 
what?" 

Annette reflected for a few moments, but women's 
intuitive faculties are quick to gather inferences. One 
or two little circumstances that had occurred during the 
evening were sufficient to confirm a suspicion that now 
flashed like lightning across her mind. 

" Uncle," she said, " is it — can it be that Dr. Ray's 

cousin is the woman you once loved ? " 

M 2 
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" Yc8 — the very same. Ah ! Etty, child, what a 
Btrauge world this is, bringing together without a 
inoment^s warning people that have been separated by 
nearly half a century^s time and distance ! Poor thing, 
she is so altered : I could hardly believe it to be her at 
first — but, bless me, I'm altered too. Who would not 
alter in forty-five years ? She has had a lonely life, 
Etty ; before she had a grey hair she lost father, mother, 
and sister ; other relatives she had few. But she has 
never been in want. I am thankful to think of that.*' 

'' And her home at Mr. Kay's must be a happy 
one. Dear old man, I am sure he is kind and consi- 
derate to every one." 

^' She is so proud of her niece. Do you think her 
handsome ? " 

'' Not handsome exactly, but good-looking and at- 
tractive. And she is very fond of her." 

" Yes, she is her only sister's child. This sister 
was the youngest, and being a great pet was sent to a 
boarding school to be made a lady of, and whilst at this 
school a young curate fell in love with her. The family 
thought it a grand match, but I believe his stipend was 
a starving one." 

" You talked of past days, then, uncle ? " 

" A little, Etty. I shall never forgive myself that 
mean, ungentlemanly act. A man who can so far forget 
his self-respect as to deceive a woman who loves him, 
has a blot on his memory that time can never wipe off. 
At one time I never thought of it — but lately, since I 
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have felt how dear you are to me, the thought has often 
come, and it has come with bitterness. Pray God, 
dear, that you may be preserved from so lonely and 
comfortless a life. It is the dearest wish of my heart 
to see you well married before I die." 

A slight colour flushed Annette^s pale cheek. 

"Dear uncle, do not talk of it. There is time 
enough for me to think of marrying years hence." 

" There is never time enough in this world, Annette. 
The present moment — the present moment only is ours. 
Life is no question of to-morrows or by-and-byes, but a 
question of Now or Never ; and so you'll find it if you 
live to be as old as I am." 

Annette made no answer, and her brow became 
shaded with painful thoughts. A few hours had suf- 
ficed to destroy the happiest day-dream of her thought- 
ful womanhood. How could she doubt that Essex 
loved her? He had shown such pleasure in her pre- 
sence, such gratification in her counsels ; he had found 
solace in her sympathy ; he had fully conversed with 
her on his hopes, schemes, successes, failures. And 
his manner had been so deferentially kind, so confidingly 
courteous — how could she doubt that he loved her? 
But now, within the last few hours, another truth had 
become apparent. 

He loved Agatha. Her smile, even her glance was 
enough to bring him eager to her side. With what 
fascination he listened to every word that she uttered ! 
How admiringly his eye followed each movement of her 
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figure, or of her white hands I His manDer, too, spoke 
volumes — so lover-like, so tender. The fact was true 
and palpable. He loved her. 

And Annette herself, from all the silence and 
purity and depth of her heart, had loved Essex Bay. 
Perhaps she had loved him unconsciously, but now, 
when she saw that he loved another, a great brightness 
seemed suddenly withdrawn from her life. He was so 
utterly unlike all other men she knew, that his friend- 
ship was an era in her daily existence, and an era 
from which dated many new sources of thought and 
of pleasure. There was something in his manly and 
self-reliant nature, in his cheerful and unswerving 
integrity of character, in his eccentricities of benevolence 
and good nature, that had won upon her more than she 
had allowed herself to think ; and the power of his 
broad, clear intellect, characterised as it was by a strong 
and fearless independence, had excited her admiration 
more than the most keen and polished talents, or the 
most brilliant acquirements, could have done. 

And was it possible that this good and gifted man 
could love a girl in every way so unworthy of him ? 

Long after Mr. Honeychurch retired to rest, Annette 
remained by the fire, where he had left her, in oppressed 
thought. A tear or two of silent, proud grief fell 
down her cheek — the first tear she had shed since 
she had entered her uncle's roof — ^and for what a 
cause? She was ashamed of her womanly weak- 
ness, and for her sacrifice of womanly dignity, in 
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bestowing a thought upon one who gave no affection in 
return. 

Yet, might not his conduct well have been inter- 
preted as that of a man in love ? His confidence, his 
earnest manner, his constant appeal to her opinion, his 
faith in her judgment, his look of gratification, his im- 
plied praise — what meant all these ? 

But then, this cousin, this Agatha Sherlock, with 
her shining, flattering witcheries, was a new charm 
arisen upon Essex's horizon. Was it marvellous that 
he should be attracted by so much that was fair and 
pleasant to the eye ? and men do not judge women as 
women can judge each other. Who could tell what charms 
there were for hU eyes in that fashionable, frivolous 
girl ? Who could tell indeed ? Easier it were to set 
the Thames on fire than to define the nameless charm 
that the lover admires in his mistress. So true it is 
that " Beauty is the lover's gift." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Agatha^s life was enchaDted now. She lived in one 
never-ceasing whirl of excitement and pleasure — and 
she was very happy. Every evening was spent in some 
festivity — the opera, theatre, or concert-room ; and every 
day was well filled in prepariug for the evening and 
talking over her enjoyment. It gave Mr. Ray and Miss 
Matty great delight to see the girl so radiant ; and the 
more attentive Essex showed himself, the more pleased 
were they, for it was a wish very dear to them both 
that he should marry her, and their wishes promised 
fair to be accomplished. The two were constantly to- 
gether, and she always met him with a smile of welcome 
and pleasant words ; at night, too, when he would 
return, tired and harassed, she danced before his eyes, 
looking such a picture of vivacity and freshness, that no 
wonder his weariness gave way before it. And when- 
ever he spent half an hour at home in the day-time, she 
was always the same, — dressed with the greatest care, 
wearing the sweetest smile, and in the liveliest spirits. 
Certainly his homo had never been like home till now, 
and as he approached it at night, with a lighter heart 
and more buoyant step, he could not but acknowledge 
to whom the brighter influence was due. He could not 
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but acknowledge the power she had obtained over him 
by that bright influence of smiles and fascinations; and 
though he yielded to it, it was not without a twinge or 
two at conscience. Sometimes, despite the enchantment 
that so blinded his reason, traits of her selfishness, her 
vanity, or her worldly thoughtlessness would peep 
forth, and the questions would arise — " Is she fitted to 
be my wife ? Is she such an one as I ought to choose 
for the companion of my life and labours?" Then 
flitted before him a light figure, sparklmg with anima- 
tion and good humour, and a gay voice, scattered his 
contemplations to the winds. 

Agatha knew that the game was in her own hands, 
and skilfully, w^arily she played it. She could see the 
deep impression that Annette had made upon him ; the 
fervent and respectful admiration he entertained for her. 
To counteract this influence was now her sole ambition 
and endeavour. Her chances were certainly admirable, 
and she had no fear of failure. He saw little of An- 
nette, and with herself he came in constant contact ; she 
inveigled him into a succession of gaieties that his even- 
ings should be occupied; and whenever he was at home, 
she contrived to amuse him so well that he had little 
inclination to leave it. Thus some days passed with- 
out a visit to Mr. Honeychurch's. Not that Essex was 
neglectful in heart of his old friend, or of Annette, but 
he was much busied in his professional duties, and such 
snatches of leisure as he had formerly devoted to them 
were now wholly taken up by Agatha. Not a day 
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passed that she did not coax Mr. Ray into purchasing 
some tickets for the evening's recreation, and thus 
Essex found all his spare hours engaged beforehand. 

" Agatha," he said one morning, '' I have procured 
a box at the Italian opera for to-night. I wish you 
would call upon Miss Hawthorne and invite her to dine 
here and join us." 

'' Essex, I am so sorry, but I really cannot anyhow 
manage it It's very provoking, but that tiresome 
milliner never sent home my dress, and I must go into 
Regent Street to see her about it. I want it to- 
night." 

Essex looked vexed. 

'^ I should like you to pay her any attention in 
your power; but if you cannot go, I will spare a few 
minutes to call myself." 

" Oh, if you particularly wish it," Agatha said with 
sudden alacrity of manner, '^ I daresay I can find time 
somehow or other. I shall not want to stay long; and 
I suppose aunty will spare one of the servants to go 
to Regent Street." 

" That is very kind of you," Essex replied grate- 
fully, and quite unconscious of the reason that prompted 
her change of manner. ''I am really desirous that 
Miss Hawthorne should be invited to-night. The 
piece, I know, is a favourite of hers, and a very clever 
singer will make her first appearance. On no account 
accept her refusal." 

In no very amiable frame of mind Agatha per- 
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formed her mifi&ion; she could not break her promise to 
Essex; but it went very much against her inclinaUon 
to invite Annette, who might yet win . back the heart 
which she coveted so much herself, for she could not 
but confess that her rival, though in6nitely wanting in 
the attractions of face and figure that she possessed, had 
still many qualities and graces which she knew were 
imperial in the eyes of Essex. She knew that in the 
adornments of intellect and mind Annette far surpassed 
herself, and to these he was especially susceptible. So 
she ardently prayed in her heart that the invitation 
might be refused, and an open field be left for her to 
win. 

She had no need to fear, however; for Annette 
courteously and decisively refused to come. Her uncle 
was nervous, out of health, and in variable spirits, and 
under these circumstances she did not feel it right to 
leave him. Without further pressing, Agatha left her. 
It was late that night when Essex returned, and Agatha, 
having waited, ready-dressed, for half an hour, was 
beginning to grow impatient ; as he entered, he looked 
searchingly round the room. 

" Where is Miss Hawthorne." 

''Miss Hawthorne did not choose to come," an- 
swered Agatha. " Though I tried to persuade her." 

*' And why did she refuse ? " he asked somewhat 
disconcertedly. 

" She does not like to leave her uncle ; but I think 
the truth of the matter is, she did not care to come." 

N 
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^^ Is Mr« Honeychureh unwell^ then ? She would 
not stay without reason, I am sure/' 

^' He is very well in health, I believe— -at least, she 
said nothing to the contrary ; she only said that he was 
nervous, and that altogether, she was uneasy about him/* 

A shade fell over Essex's foce. He took out his 
watch. 

^' I think I ought to call in and see how he is. 
He has been a kind friend to me, and I have rather 
neglected him of late/' 

** But you would not go now ? We shall be late 
as it is," exclaimed Agatha petulantly. 

Here Miss Matty interposed — 

** My dear, if Essex thinks he ought to go, do not 
let your trifling gratifications prevent him. Remember 
he has graver matters to think of." 

Agatha threw down her bouquet with an air of 
disdain, and began to draw off her gloves. 

" We must give up going for to-night, then — that 
is all." 

" No," interrupted Essex, vexed at the thought of 
disappointing her. " No, Agatha ; indeed you shall not 
be deprived of your evening's pleasure. I daresay there 
is nothing to fear, and I will not forget to call the first 
thing to-morrow." 

So in half an hour the party started, Agatha re- 
stored to good humour and in the highest spirits, and 
Essex forgetting, as be listened to her light-hearted 
voice, the temporary vexation of the evening. 
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There was a splendid assembly at the opera that 
night, for it Was almost the first in the season, and the 
new prima donna was clever, pretty, and much liked. 
As Agatha's eye ranged round the dazzling tiers, she 
suddenly caught sight of a face that smiled and nodded 
to her familiarly. 

"Aunty," she whispered, touching Miss Matty's 
arm, "see, there is my godmother, Mrs. Hardinge. 
How delightful; she will take me to lots of balls, I 
know." 

Dr. Ray and Miss Alix both glanced in the direc- 
tion to which Agatha's eager eyes pointed, and neither 
of them looked particularly pleased with their scrutiny, 
A short distance from them, surrounded by beaux, sat 
an over-dressed, foreign-looking woman, apparently 
about forty, but glistening with jewels, and showing a 
very white set of teeth at every possible opportunity. 
This never-ceasing smile of the white teeth by no 
means prejudiced Miss Matty and Essex in her favour, 
and they did not felicitate Agatha on her good fortune. 
She, however, was radiant at the first sight of her god- 
mother, and could not keep her eyes from wandering 
to her box, amongst the mustachioed occupiers of which 
she saw she was a subject of remark. Even this notice 
gratified her vanity. 

Chatting pleasantly over the evening's amusement, 
and Agatha in her best and most voluble humour, they 
returned home. As they entered the hall, a little note 
was put into Dr. Ray's hands. 
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" From Mr. Honeychnrch's, sir," said the servant. 
" It has been here a quarter of an hour." 

Essex heard the man carelessly, for he was talking 
to Agatha, and opened the letter in a mechanical 
manner, hardly knowing from whence it came. The 
signature, however, startled him, and his eyes flew like 
lightning over -the words. They were penned in a 
woman's fair handwriting, and bore the impress of great 
haste and agitation — 

" Dear sir — My uncle has had a bad fit — I fear it is 
apoplexy. If you could come immediately, I should be 
truly thankful, for I am in great distress.— Yours sin- 
cerely, Annette Hawthorne." 

" Heaven help the poor girl I " exclaimed Essex 
with emotion, and at once sprang to the door. 

" Why, Essex I " said Agatha, " whither are you 
going ? surely you will have supper first I What is the 
matter ? " 

" And, Essex," interposed Miss Matty, " put on 
your wrapper, the nights are very cold." 

" Never fear for me," he said hurriedly, " there is no 
time for delay. Mr. Honeychurch is in a fit" 

Agatha shrugged her shoulders. 

"How frightful 1" 

Without waiting to reply, he left the house. Miss 
Matty followed Agatha upstairs, trembling in every limb. 
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Very slow and dreary the minutes seemed to poor 
Annette as she waited and watched for his coming. Now 
and then she walked gently to the window to look out, 
but every figure passed into darkness, every footstep died 
away in the silence. There was no sound in the room, 
but Mr. Honeychurch's strange heavy breathing. He 
lay on the bed insensible, cmd there was something 
about that deathlike life, that was inexpressibly 
awful. He breathed — he lived— -yet, oh ! mystery un- 
speakable as death, his mind, feelings, memory, senses 
slept I What secret and dread power could thus 
stop the mighty vitality of mind, whilst the simpler 
mechanism of respiration and pulsation were carried 
on? 

By the bedside, a sharer in her young mistress's 
watchings, sat the faithful Ruth. Even her sympathy 
and company were a great solace to Annette, for solitary 
indeed is the solitariness of a sick chamber. 

" I wish he would come, Ruth," she said anxiously ; 
'^ I have so much faith in him that I do not like to call 
in any one else ; but if he is not here soon, I think we 
must. Every minute is Valuable*" 

"Listen!" 

Annette held her breath. Y^, there was an 
unmistakeable soft rap below. She clasped her hands 
thankfully. 

" Oh, I am so relieved I Run and let him in, Ruth. 
I knew be would come as soon as he could ; ask him up 
at once." 
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There was no occasion to do that ; in less than a 
roinnte Essex stood by the bedside. 

** When did this happen ? " he asked of Buth in 
low tones. 

But Annette's ears were qnick, and laying her hand 
on his arms, she looked eagerly into his face. 

^* Tell me/' she said, '' is he in danger ? has the 
delay been material. Oh I Dr. Bay, let me know all." 
• He looked down kindly and compassionately on her 
pale fearfal face. 

<< My dear Miss Hawthorne, I assure you I will 
conceal nothing from you, but at present it is impossible 
for me to judge. We must apply the remedies first, and 
hope for their efficacy." 

Then giving some directions to Buth, he seated 
himself by his patient's side ; under his supervision many 
remedies were applied to restore circulation, but to no 
purpose. When daylight dawned, Mr. Honeychurch lay 
in the same terrible, motionless condition, whilst bis loud 
uneasy breathing continued with monotonous painful- 
ness. Essex staid for some hours, and his presence was 
a source of intense comfort to Annette, for it was at such 
times that the whole strength and sweetness of his 
character came out. With a firmness that never wavered 
for one moment, with a tenderness unsurpassed by 
woman's, he laid before the shrinking anguish-stricken 
girl, the dangers and chances of the case. Having done 
his utmost to restore, he did not hesitate to say how 
futile were his efforts, nor did he hesitate to urge upon 
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her the almighty hopefulness that exists in life and 
breath. 

" We can do much," he said, " but we cannot do 
all. Yet the agency of life may seem to elude us, and at 
a moment's warning return in vigour. Whilst there is 
life there is hope, and though our best efforts are often 
mocked, as often they are blessed by heaven. There- 
fore, we must never despair, and without trusting every- 
thing, must hope much." 

Still her eyes looked up into his with a wistful 
expression, and that tacit appeal to his help, that half 
trusting, half apprehensive searching into his thoughts, 
these were more than he could bear. 

" Trust me," he said kindly and consolingly, " trust 
me that every human aid shall be exerted. At nine 
o'clock, I will meet another physician here — a friend of 
mine, and in whose opinion I have infallible faith. 
Meantime let me persuade you to take a little rest." 

Annette shook her^head, whilst a large tear stole 
down her cheek. 

" He is my only friend," she said sadly, and resumed 
her place at the bedside. 



CHAPTER XXXL 

A WEABY day passed in mingled fear and sospense, 
bttt towards evening a change came. Mr. Honeychurch 
groaned heavily for some minutes, and then turning 
towards Annette with a look of returning consciousness, 
desired, in a feeble voice, that Dr. Bay and his lawyer 
might be called in immediately. Both resided in the 
adjoining square, and were at the sick man's bed-sido in 
a quarter of an hour; Annette then went into the 
dining-room below, restless, fearful, and unhappy. She 
wanted to be again with her uncle, to soothe him and 
minister to his wants; and the minutes passed so slowly 
— so very slowly — as she waited. It seemed as though 
the matter would never be settled above. First she 
heard Mr. Honeychurch's voice, faint and painful, coming 
at lengthened intervals and with great effort; then 
the lawyer spoke sharply and decisively, apparently as 
if arguing some question, or appealing to syome judg- 
ment ; and lastly, Dr. Ray's voice sounded clear and 
distinct, but softly modulated, and with an expression 
of consolation and assurance. After he had ceased 
speaking, there was a long, deep silence in the room. 
Annette walked backwards and forwards in extreme 
impatience of apprehension, thinking only of that one 
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kind old friend and protector lying overhead in a criBis 
between life and death. The peopled loneliness of the 
great London streets without, and the dark shadow 
hanging over her own individual existence, made the 
gathering twilight inexpressibly sad and foreboding ; 
not a voice, not a single sound or sight spoke to her 
heart of peace and promise. Utterly weary and discon- 
solate, she sat down by the fire, and buried her face in 
her hands. A strange mood came over her — it was 
not sleep — ^yet it was hardly wakefulness. Present 
things were palpable to her senses, but less palpable 
than the visions of the Past or the clear silhouette of 
the Future. All that had most nearly affected her 
mind — ^that had most closely allied itself with her world 
of hopes, enjoyments, and aspirations — all that had illu- 
minated the yesterday as well as the to-morrow of her 
life— now became apparent, real, life-like. Not circum- 
stances but perceptions usurped the supremacy in her 
mind; not tangible truths of occurrence and action, but 
all that she had felt, perceived, and suffered — all that had 

^^^^ " Deposited npon the silent shore 

Of memorj, images, and precions thoughts, 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed," 

now came clearly before her ; and not a few of these 
shadows were arrayed in radiant hues, but many — oh ! 
how many — were steeped in tears. She was aroused 
from her reverie by the light touch of a hand upon her 
arm, and, looking up, saw Essex Ray standing by her 
side ; the fire-light glowed upon his face, and showed a 
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strange tender emotion glistening in the eyes tliat gazed 
intently on her face. 

^' Oh I let me go to him/* she exclaimed, starting 
to her feet. " Dr. Ray, let me go to him I" 

He put her back with gentle, firm hands. 

'^ No ; you cannot go to him,'^ he said softly. 

"I mtist — I must see my uncle — I can comfort 
him so much,'* pleaded Annette, with streaming eyes 
and wild eagerness ; ^' it is cruel, unjust to keep me 
from him. I can bear to see his sufferings — I can bear 
all calmly — I will be very calm ; only let me see him, 
if but for one minute. You will not refuse me — ^you 
cannot.'* 

It would have moved a less benevolent heart 
than Dr. Ray's to have seen the poor girl's appealing, 
anguish-stricken face ; her white cheeks and burning 
eyes bore painful evidence of the suspense of the last 
few hours— and now she looked to him for relief, for 
hope, for comfort, and he had none to give. It is hard 
to be asked for the drop of water in vain ; to a gener- 
ous soul harder even than to bear the agony of thirst. 

But for this drop of water to parched lips, for one 
gleam of hope to withering hearts, Essex had often been 
entreated vainly. To witness the sharpest physical 
suffering, the utmost terror of despair, was his daily lot ; 
and well could he minister to both, thereby richly de- 
serving his name of physician or healer, and ennobling 
the noble calling that he had chosen for his own. 

Very carefully and kindly, he said — 
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" Annette, it is not in my power to grant your 
request. He needs no comfort now — his sufferings are 
over." 

For some moments she stood transfixed, stunned 
by the terrible meaning of his words. Great as her 
fears and suspense had been, a loss, so sudden and sO 
heavy, seemed greater than she coiild bear. A chill, as 
of death, came over her, and, shivering from head to 
foot, twice she essayed to speak and failed ; then she 
cried aloud in a passion of tears and anguish — 

"fle is not dead? Oh! Dr. Ray, he is not 
dead ?" 

" You have courage," said Essex earnestly ; " be 
brave, realize the full extent of your grief, and bear it 
calmly. I can now give you no hope — ah !. how gladly 
would I do so ; but for earthly hope there is no longer 
room. He is gone to rest, and — " 

" If I could but have had one parting word — if I 
could but have once told him how I loved him ! and 
now to think that I shall never, never see him more," 
cried Annette piteously, with tears streaming through 
the fingers that covered her face. 

" But there is consolation even for a grief like 
yours," continued Essex, calming, by the repose of his 
manner, her feverish excitement. " He died peacefully, 
and without much suffering ; he had attained a good 
old age ; his life has been one of health and enjoy- 
ment ; and remember how his last years have been 
comforted and solaced by ycm. Your love to him has 
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been proved amply, otherwise it might well trouble you 
that you could not testify your affection in his last 
moments. Besides, his transition from life to death 
was most sudden, and the last struggle momentary.*' 

'^ Wliat shall I do without him ? The world is so 
large and lonely. Oh, uncle, uncle !" 

She pac^jd the room, weeping very bitterly. 

For some time he let her weep uncontrolled, and 
then taking her hand, placed her gently in a chair. 
He wrapped a shawl round her trembling frame, bathed 
her forehead with water, and brought a footstool for her 
feet. There was an unaccountable agitation in his man- 
ner as he did all this, and in these little ofiBces of kind- 
ness there seemed to be something more than mere 
sympathizing friendship. When he spoke, he called her 
by her Christian name, which he had never done be- 
fore, and in all his words and actions was a tenderness, 
an assumption of protectiveness, if I may so express it, 
which he had never shown before ; and this sense of 
his protection was ineffably soothing to the lonely, 
sorrow-stricken girl. 

" I must go now, Annette," he said at last, rising 
and taking her hand in his, " but I cannot bear the 
thought of leaving you here in your loneliness of sorrow. 
Will you let my aunt Alix come here, and bring you to 
our own home ? She will come to-night and your com- 
fort shall be well cared for. You must not refuse.'* 

Annette shook her head sadly. 

" It is very very kind of you to ask me, and I am 
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grateful ; but just now I feel as if I could not go, even 
amongst such kind friends. You will not think me 
ungrateful." 

Essex paused for a moment, and then said eagerly — 

" Then let my aunt come here for a few days. She 
is odd, but kind at heart, and will not obtrude upon 
your privacy ; you must not be left alone." 

Annette hesitated, and he guessed her passing 
thoughts. 

" If you really object to my proposition I will say 
no more,'* he said, " but I should esteem it a great 
favour if you would allow me to carry it out. Permit 
me to judge for you in this matter." 

Annette looked up with swimming grateful eyes. 

" Let it be as you wish," she answered, quite over- 
come, " you know what is best for me, and you are very 
kind." 

Then she broke ofif hesitatingly, and a slight flush 
rose to her cheeks. 



*' I wish Essex would come," exclaimed Agatha 
impatiently, " he has never a moment to himself now ; 
it is really very tiresome of people to be always ailing, 
just when I have come to London for the express pur- 
pose of enjoying myself. And he promised to take me 
to see Othello to night — it is most provoking ! " 

The words were hardly out of her lips when the 
well-known rap of Essex was heard. She welcomed 
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him with her customary coquetry of smiles and words ; 
but hardly answering her by look or speech, and pale, 
abstracted, melancholy, he seated himself by the fire- 
side. 

Agatha turned away with a captious frown. Miss 
Matty gazed intently on Essex's face. 

*^ Essex,*' she said at last, in hard painful tones, 
" Essex, is Mr. Honeychurch worse ? *' 

Ho started like one in a dream, and answered — 

** He is dead." 

Miss Matty pressed her hands tightly together, and 
turned ashen-pale. 

" Dead I and that poor, poor girl is left all alone I ** 
exclaimed kind-hearted Mr. Ray, ** it is very sad for her, 
poor dear child ! And has she no sisters, no cousins, 
to be with her and console her?*' 

" Her only relatives, cousins, are in Cornwall, and 
Mr. Honeychurch's friends are worthy men. She is 
indeed alone," said Essex. 

Then ho fell into a reverie, and said no more. 
Agatha sat in offended silence, wondering why Essex 
was so absent and self-occupied, and why Miss Matty 
and Cousin William were both so dull and stupid. 
There was no prospect of seeing Othello to-night, that 
was certain ; how very disappointing I 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

It is the second night after Mr. Honeychurch's death, 
and Miss Matty is under the same roof with the mortal 
remains of her old lover. She has been very quiet all 
day, very kind, very unobtrusive ; and her presence, 
without imposing restraint upon Annette, removed 
somewhat of the dreary sense of solitude that haunted 
the large silent house. Annette moved about perfectly 
calm, silent, and self-possessed ; her face was almost 
statuesque in its rigid tranquillity, and when she spoke, 
her voice was unwavering. Naturally undemonstra- 
tive, save to those whom she loved well and trusted 
entirely, it was not in her temperament to give outward 
evidence of the grief she felt within. Perhaps, on 
account of this undemonstrativeness, some might have 
thought her cold ; but never was wronger inference 
drawn ; for her heart was the most tender and the most 
sensitive — the most ardent in loving, the truest in faith 
and affection. 

And well and tenderly she loved the kind old man 
who had sheltered her orphaned girlhood. He had 
given her a luxurious home ; every comfort and privi- 
lege that money can buy — every gratification of liberty 
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and wealth. He had taken her to his heart, and fostered 
her with kindness and unchanging affection. Where 
was she to look for such a friend again ? Gratefully, 
lovingly had she repaid him, waiting upon him with a 
daughter's ready steps, cherishing him with a daugh- 
ter's careful devotion ; every little whim she had 
humoured, every little eccentricity she had respected for 
the sake of that sterling heart, and upon every phaise 
of her intercourse with him she could now look back 
without one pang of self-reproach. Ah ! blessed indeed 
is it to be able to say — " My friend is dead and my love 
can go no further ; thankful am I that whilst it could 
add one little pleasure to his life, or from it withdraw 
one little sadness, it was always ready." But alas! 
these little services of love and fellowship are often 
unheeded by us, till too late ! and with unavailing bitter 
tears we retrace our steps from a new-made grave, 
feeling what our friendship miffht have been to the friend 
or brother wo have left there. Thus in friendship as 
well as in everything else, we arc for ever throwing 
away God-given opportunities — sailing away in totter- 
ing pinnacjes from the steady waves of Now, into the 
treacherous maelstrom of Never. But Annette's duty 
had been righteously performed ; and this thought gave 
her a peacefulness, that no other could have done ; for 
her heart was full of loneliness and sorrow — sorrow the 
more deep that it was self-contained. The future 
seemed a blank to her, and the isolation of her position 
added keenness to her grief. Where should she go? 
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what should she do with her life and youth ? who would 
protect her 2 These were gloomy questions. 

That evening, when Annette lay on the dining-room 
sofa, thoroughly listless and wearied, Miss Matty took 
up a bed-room candle and stole softly out of the room ; 
on the landing-place she paused to listen ; the servants 
were talking in subdued voices over, their tea below, 
and not a step was heard moving about the house. 
Miss Matty ascended the second flight of stairs with 
trembling swiftness, and stood on the threshold of the 
chamber of death. Lingering one moment she stood 
there, white and shivering. Then gathering courage, 
she opened the door softly and gazed upon the dead. 

And this was the end of all ! Brown curls that 
she had caressed were changed and wasted to a few 
grey hairs, and they hung around temples that were 
stricken with the icy hand of the mysterious ; lips that 
had been pressed to hers, warm and moist with life, 
were now closed for ever ; eyes that had made her girl- 
hood fair with passionate dreams, were now shut never 
to open more. Youth, Love, Hope, how pleasant they 
were ! how short-lived ! And this was the end of all : 
for her, — youth and enjoyment had passed away ; for 
him,— not only youth and enjoyment, but life also. Her 
life had been rigidly conscientious and self denying; 
but his! Miss Matty was a good Christian, and 
prayed in her heart that his soul might be in Heaven. 
For his sin against herself — for that blight of her young 

existence she forgave him fully and freely, and now, 

N 2 
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when the old man lay in his coflSn, she prayed, kneel- 
ing and in tears, that not one of his transgressions 
shonld be remembered against him at the Judgment- 
Day. 

Even so can a woman forgive the man she has once 
loved! 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

Since Mr. Honeychurch*s death, a marked change 
appeared in Essex ; he was thoughtful and abstracted, 
studiously withdrawing himself from Agatha's society, 
and taking no part in any plans for her enjoyment. 
Indeed, if called upon to join the rest of the party, he 
resoUitely pleaded an engagement ; and Agatha no 
longer took pleasure in concerts and theatres since he 
was not by her side. For the sudden alteration in his 
manner she was quite at a loss to account, and puzzled 
over it from morning to night ; all her powers of fasci- 
nation were put forth to win back the admiration of 
her knight, but without success ; she tried sweetness, 
she tried mirthful sallies, she tried indifference : it was 
to no purpose, and, finding this to be the case, she 
grew thoroughly ill-tempered and sullen. Miss Matty, 
wondered less at Essex's changed manner to her niece, 
when, after remaining with Annette a week, she re- 
turned home. She did not doubt that he loved 
Annette — she was young, doubtless rich and talented ; 
what more likely than that he should marry her ? Why 
had he taken upon himself the arrangements of the 
funeral ? Why did he enter the house unannounced, 
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like a privileged and particular friend ? What meant 
his tender solicitude and care of Annette ? And she 
felt sure that Annette loved him ; she read it in the 
grateful welcome with which she greeted him — the 
comfort his presence gave her — her sadness when he 
was gone. 

This conviction was a bitter disappointment to 
Miss Matty. To see her niece the wife of Essex Ray 
had been for years her darling ambition, and she had 
fostered the dream, and planned for it, and dwelt on it, 
till it seemed impossible to doubt of success. And now, 
just when all promised fair, and her hopes appeared on 
the point of being realized, an unexpected blow had 
come, dashing them to the ground. Thus there was a 
very uncomfortable state of affairs in Essex*s house, and 
the cheerful and sociable family circle was no longer 
the same. 

" Aunty," said Agatha, one day coming up to MisH 
Alix very coaxingly, " you will let me go and see Mrs. 
Hardinge, won't you ? She was so very kind to me 
at Paris — gave me lots of things ; it will look quite un- 
grateful if I keep away." 

** Essex does not approve of the acquaintance," 
answered Miss Matty doubtfully ; " she is a very gay 
woman." 

" How unkind of Essex to say such things of her !" 
exclaimed Agatha angrily ; '^ besides, he is so absurdly 
particular ; and what has his opinion to do with it ? I 
am not obliged to marshal all my acquaintances before 
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him, to know if they are proper for me, am I ? I can- 
not see what right he has to interfere.'* 

" Hush, Agatha, do not speak in that way." 

" Aunty, I cannot help it, I feel so provoked.'* 

" Remember that Essex is one of your best friends," 
continued Miss Matty, " and only thinks of what is for 
your good." 

Agatha tossed her head scornfully, " He has 
something else to think of now, and might allow me 
to judge for myself," she. replied. " Let him go and 
marry Miss Hawthorne, and leave other people's affairs 
alone." 

" At one time I had hoped it would have been 
otherwise, and William thought so too," said Miss Matty 
sadly ; ** he would have made you a good husband." 

" I don't want him ; he is too old and grave for 
me. I hate serious people," said the girl frivolously. 

" Agatha, do not speak so of him. Essex Ray is 
one that any girl in England would be proud of as her 
husband, and I only wish that things had happened 
differently." 

" I wish he would not be so dull. I begin to hate 
the place," broke in Agatha discontentedly. " We go 
nowhere — see no one ; it is wretched." 

Miss Matty was vexed at her niece's unwarrantable 
ill-humour, and no less vexed at the cause of it. 

" It is dull for you," she said, " but you should not 
grumble, Agatha. ' Think of the comfortable home 
God has given you." 
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Agatha threw her arms caressingly round her aunt'tf 
neck. 

'^ She is the dearest old aunt in the world, and she 
will let me go to Mrs. Hardinge, won't she ?" 

It was always a hard task for Miss Alix to resist 
Agatha's coaxing, and this time also, by dint of many 
kisses and honeyed words, the spoiled girl got her way. 
Arraying herself in her best apparel, and in high de- 
light, she set off to see her godmother ; and a very 
warm greeting she received. Mrs. Hardinge's draw- 
ing-room was full of morning visitors, but she con- 
descendingly bestowed upon Agatha a ten muiutes 

" Ah I mon enfant, que je suis ravie de vous voir," 
she exclaimed, with fond French gestures ; '^ vous etiez 
parfiaitment charmante i, I'op^ra, et ce monsieur — votre 
fianci?" 

" Oh, dear, no I" answered Agatha, shrugging her 
shoulders, and as if she would not have married Essex 
for the world ; " he is too old and grave for me.'* 

'^ Si ? He looks clever ; he has the air of a man 
whose position is established. If he is rich and good- 
natured, never mind that he is a few years older than 
yourself; he would let you have your own way, and 
enjoy yourself." 

'^ That is true ; but the pity is, he has not the good 
nature you mean. He would want his wife to be per- 
fecjt, and I don't set up to be a model of perfection." 

'' Quite right, my dear ; and now tell me, how do 
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you get on with your humdrum country relatives — do 
they take you out much ? Do they give you plenty of 
dresses? Have they many friends?'* 

" They are kind enough, and I have been out a good 
deal," said Agatha, " and they have been tolerably 
Uberal to me (I can coax anything out of cousin Wil- 
liam), but, candidly speaking, it is very dull; they 
know absolutely no one." 

Mrs. Hardinge raised her eyes — 

" Pauvre enfant 1 It is fortunate for you that I 
have come to London; I can give you an immense 
deal of pleasure and gaiety." 

" What a darling friend you are I " said Agatha, 
rapturously. 

" And I will find you ^ husband — one that you 
shall have no cause to find fault with. Ca sera char- 
mant — ^n'est ce-pas?" 

Agatha smiled delightedly, and after a few minutes' 
further conversation, Mrs. Hardinge turned to other 
visitors; amongst these was a young Englishman, whose 
frank, pleasant face Agatha distinctly remembered to 
have seen somewhere before. 

" Mr. Winter," said Mrs. Hardinge, " I am en- 
chanted to see you, and I trust you have altered that 
resolution of yours that you mentioned to me the other 
day. With your talents and enterprise it would be doing 
ill service to your native country to leave it ; there are 
countless fields in which you might win wealth and 
position," 
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Tom smiled at Mrs. Hardingo's grimdiloqucnt way 
of persuading every one to be so very much in love with 
his own self. But this was her invariable habit. She 
would smile upon you with her white teeth, and tell 
you that your abilities or genius were of the very finest 
order, and you would go from her presence feeling how 
much you had underrated yourself hitherto. Tom, how- 
ever, was not so easily charmed into this belief, and 
merely answered — 

" Indeed, I do not covet either wealth or position, 
and if I could see a clear and honourable competency 
before me, I should never for one moment think of 
leaving England." 

" You are too modest ; the more string you give 
to your kite, the higher it will fly." 

" Unless the string break, or the kite is caught 
amongst the brambles," replied Tom, with a smile, 
though his eyes smiled not. ** Had I been educated to 
some profession, I believe I should have made a respect- 
able figure in it." 

" Distinguished, you should say." 

" No, I should never have gained more than a re- 
spectable position, but that is all I want." 

Mrs. Ilardinge laid her hand on his ann, and said 
eagerly, as if some new thought had struck her — 

" Tell me, would you object to a city life and occu- 
pation?" 

" By no means, if it oficred a certain livelihood." 

" Then call here to-morrow morning — I will intro- 
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duce you to a cousin of mine who has a high Govern- 
ment appointment, and is just the man to assist you ; 
indeed, I feel assured he will be able to meet your 
wishes; and once knowing that you are a friend of 
mine, he will not rest till the thing is done/' 

Tom thanked her, for, excepting that he had been 
her guest once or twice in Paris, he had no claim on her 
interest ; and for this kind readiness to assist him, he 
was quite at a loss to account. But with all her faults, 
Mrs. Hardinge could be especially kind and helpful to 
those young men whom she intended as husbands for 
her proteges ; and matchmaking was one of the principal 
delights of the good lady's life. 

" Eh bien ! c'est un chose arrangee, and we will talk 
over it again to-morrow. Now, will you take that vacant 
chair by the young lady in blue silk, and divert her 
ennui. She is a charming, lively girl, and not quite a 
stranger to you." 

Tom readily fell into conversation with Agatha, 
who was so inwardly indignant at Essex's neglect, that 
she was in a humour to be doubly pleased with any one 
else. They talked of Paris, and Agatha exclaimed, as 
if a sudden thought had struck her; — 

" Ah ! there was a Polish Count with you— very 
young — very eccentric— rand very rich. Is he in Eng- 
land still?" 

*' Yes, and he is just married to a yjoung English 
lady ; moreover, one whom you know," said poor Tom, 
smiling with an effort. 
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Agatha looked blank. She merely said, however — 

** Impossible ; I know so few people — none that can 
be acquainted with him." 

" Try to recollect. Whose hair was in the locket 
you lost at Mrs. Hardinge's soir6e, in Paris?*' asked 
Tom. 

A sudden jealousy lighted up the girl's eyes. 

"You cannot mean that it is Be tie Greene the 
(>ount Korvinski has married — that little simple, com- 
monplace country girl?" 

Tom winced at this, for to him Betie, with all her 
faults, would never be commonplace. 

" She is much too good for him," he could not 
refrain from saying. 

" Why so ? I remember her as a rosy-faced, happy- 
looking school-girl, without an idea beyond her father's 
liay stacks. I should think she is just fitted to be some 
^ood-naturcd fanner's wife, who would let her feed the 
chickens, and make the puddings. But the Count's 
l)osition and breeding are so unlike anything to which 
she has ever been accustomed. What could induce him 
to marry her?" 

" Or rather, what could induce her to marry him?" 

Well has it been said, that language was invented to 
conceal our thoughts. Agatha thought in her heart that 
the Count was a prize of which her school-fellow was 
(juite unworthy ; she answered, however, very blandly — 

" It is certainly to be wondered at, as he was a 
foreigner and a stranger to her ; but then he is rich — 
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and to be a countess ! I have no doubt little Betie's 
silly head is quite turned at the bare idea.^ 

It may be imagined that Tom changed the subject 
as soon as he could, for much as Bertha's conduct had 
disappointed him, he could not bear to hear her spoken 
of slightingly by another ; and he left with the impres- 
sion that Miss Sherlock was a very fashionable and 
agreeable young lady — ^but by no means disposed to 
walk into love or matrimony as easily as kind Mrs. 
Hardinge would have had him to do. 



Vanitaa Vanitatum / We are all children playing 
at card houses. Here is Mrs. Hardinge contriving to 
get honest Tom Winter to marry her showy protege, 
whether he would or no ; and Miss Matty, no less a 
schemer, is trying hard to make Essex marry her pet, 
because he will make her a good husband, and can give 
her a plenteous home. Old Mr, Honeychurch also, 
despite his inner life of antiquarian delights, contrives 
and schemes, and goes down to the grave in peace, 
thinking he has secured to Annette a happy future, and 
a husband to protect her. And the Count having got 
his wishes, and married a fair young wife, instead of 
saying to Time, " Enough, I want no more," asks of 
the Future, " What wilt thou give me next?" Thus 
we employ ourselves, young as well as old, not in taking 
kindly to the Present, which is our best friend, if we 
would only think so, but in preparing habitations for 
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that fi(;kle thing, the Future, wliich, after all, she may 
never deign to enter. 

Agatha returned home, chafing inwardly at her 
schoolfellow'H good fortune. 

** Bertha Greene to be Countess Korvinski, forsooth ! 
Wlmt shall we hear next ? The silly child is no doubt 
conceited enough over her conquest ; but it is a great 
pity he should be thrown away upon her, a little coun- 
trified girl as she is. I should make a much better wife 
for him, for I could appreciate his wealth, and teach 
him how to use it." And Agatha could not sleep that 
night, for thinking of the Countess of Korvinski. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The day after Mr. Honeychurch's funeral, his will was 
read in the presence of Annette, Dr. Ray, the lawyer, 
and several other friends. Annette sat in abstracted 
silence, hearing the words, but not listening to them, 
for her thoughts were too occupied with the memory of 
her kind old protector ; it seemed almost impossible to 
think that he was really gone for ever, from his antique 
house, and his spinet, and his coins ; a hundred times 
in the day she fancied she heard his feeble steps, or his 
stentorian voice; a hundred times she asked herself, 
" Am I in a dream, or is this really true ?" 

But it teas true. The room was filled with mour- 
ners, dressed in deep black, and a clear, sharp voice was 
reading the last will and testament of Stephen Honey- 
church. Annette covered her face with her hands, and 
a tear or two trickled down her pale cheeks. 

The will was a curious one, as might be expected 
from so unique a character ; and it is to be remembered 
that it was altered, and almost re-written whilst he lay 
on his deathbed ; for when his consciousness returned 
to him, and he felt that he was dying, his mind had 
been torn with a cruel anxiety concerning it ; and, in 
the presence of his lawyer and Dn Ray, expressed those 
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last wishes and commands, which the two, being executors, 
having faithfully promised to obey, he seemed at ease; and 
then, suddenly, as a light is put out by a gust of wind, 
life was extbguishcd, and neither his wealth nor the 
disposal of it could trouble him more. Essex, however, 
bad not readily consented to the alterations which Mr. 
Houeychurch proposed to make, and reasoned with the 
dying man, calmly and soothingly, as became so solemn 
a scene, but without effect. The old man's agony of 
entreaty and persuasion was not to be resisted when 
the shadow of death hung over him, and the will was 
written according to his injunctions. Not that Essex 
considered it a just one, but his conscience was satisfied 
that he had done what he could under the circumstances 
to prevent its ratification ; perhaps he might be able to 
undo a part of the evil ; and the kind soul had gone to 
his rest serenely. 

Two hundred a year, with his house, plate, and 
furniture, were left to Annette Hawthorne ; a thousand 
pounds to Matilda Alix, as some reparation for a breach 
of promise of marriage. Several smaller legacies in 
money were bequeathed to those poor and friendless 
artists to whom he had ever shewn himself liberal and 
kind ; not a few to artistes also, teachers of mnsic, 
humble painters ; humble authoresses of his acquaintance 
were remembered, and had reason to bless his name for 
many a day after. And the household servants were 
unforgotten. 

All the rest of his wealth in funded and landed 
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property, to the amount of seventeen hundred a year, 
was willed to Essex Ray. 

Murmiu-8 of disapprobation circulated through the 
room, and Annette looked up in wonder, for she had 
hardly comprehended one word of the document, in her 
engrossing thoughts of sorrow. Essex hastened to her 
side, pale and eager. 

" Miss Hawthorne," he said, speaking very quickly, 
"I am so Sony for this — you have been greatly 
wronged ; but I can explain all — as soon as you will 
allow me, I can explain all." 

^' I do not understand," said Annette in great 
perplexity, " how have I been wronged, and by 
whom?" 

"My dear young lady," said Mr. Weedon, the 
curator, with tears of vexation in his eyes (for he had 
fully made up his mind that Mr. Honeychurch's heiress 
was to be Mrs. Anastasius Weedon, and thereby he 
should recover his ourang-outang), " My dear young 
lady — it's a sad business — a very sad business ; and all 
your true friends must consider the will — ahem — unfair, 
very." Then he looked at Essex as though he were a 
robber. Essex smiled contemptuously, and the irate 
champion proceeded — 

" Most unfair I may say, and unless I were afraid 
of wounding your feelings in speaking of so delicate a 
subject, I should certainly consider that the lamented 
deceased, at the time this will was made, was not in a 
state of mental — what shall I call it? — mental tran- 
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quillity, requisite for such occasions — or," here he 
lowered his voice as if he intended his words for 
Annette only, " strange influences have been at work, 
of which you are the sufferer." 

" Sir ! '' said P^ssex, with a stinging bitterness in 
his voice, "your sympathy with Miss Hawthorne does 
you honour, but allow me to suggest that it is mis- 
placed." 

" And why so, may I ask?" demanded Mr. Wee- 
don very angrily. " Is it not an occasion when — 
when her sincere friends have reason to sympathize 
with her? Has she not been deprived of her rightful 
proi)ei*ty? And pray, sir, why should her friends 
refrain from expressing their affectionate sohcitude on 
her behalf?" 

" They had bettor wait a little," answered Essex 
with calmness, " and perhaps they will see that there 
iH less necessity for condolence than they suppose ! " 

"What does all this mean?" asked Annette, as 
the disappointed curator of the handsomest museum in 
England walked away in much disquietude. " Dr. 
Kay, why are they all pitying me so much?" 

He led her to a quiet corner of the room, and 
seated himself by her side. 

" Your uncle left his property in a way that has 
shocked every one, and I am looked upon as the un- 
lawful holder of what is your due — as indeed I am. 
The principal part of his money is bequeathed to 
myself.'' 
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Annette looked up with a little, a very little shade 
of disappointment. 

"You have plenty of uses for it — it will be in 
better hands than mine," she said quietly. " Dr. Ray, 
you are very welcome." 

" You are most generous," exclaimed Essex, " but 
do not for one moment think that I could appropriate 
to myself the money which is a lawful heritage of 
another. Indeed, I wish with all my heart that it had 
not happened so ; and I tried my utmost to persuade 
your uncle " 

He broke oflf with some embarrassment, and for 
some time both were silent. 

At length Annette said — 

"What is. the amount of my uncle's property? 
He never told me." 

Essex detailed to her the various legacies and sums 
that he had bequeathed ; when he came to her own, 
she said with a voice of relief : — 

" Two hundred a year ! — ^it is quite enough for me. 
I am very glad that he has provided for my future ; 
indeed, I felt assured that he would not utterly forget 
me — kind, kind old man." 

She said this almost unconsciously, and fell again 
into a train of thought, for her uncle's will caused her 
infinite astonishment. It seemed marvellous that, 
loving and cherishing her as he had done, heaping 
benefits upon her with untiring generosity, he should 
in his last hours bequeath to a stranger the wealth 
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which he had repeatedly spoken of as her own. Why 
should his mind change in the eleventh hour with 
regard to the last proof of affection it was in his power 
to bestow? Annette was not a money-lover; two 
hundred a year was sufficient for her wants and wishes, 
but she felt hurt at what seemed a falling off of her 
uncle's love. He had often and often said — " Thank 
God, I can always provide you with a good house and 
home, Etty, child ; and whoever marries you will come 
to every penny the old bachelor has saved up." 

But what matter ? Dr. Ray was a good man, and 
the money in his hands, she knew, would be a blessing 
to hundreds and hundreds of needy ones; it would 
enable him to carry out benevolent plans that he had 
talked over with her long ago, regretting his inefficient 
means. Yes, her uncle had done well. If wealth was 
a pleasure, it was also a great responsibility, more 
espe(5ially to a young, single woman ; and with a bare 
sufficiency she might have more peace, though less 
means of enjoyment. 

She rose to quit the apartment, and holding out 
her hand to Dr. Ray, said with a sweet, ingenuous 
smile — 

" Dr. Ray, my uncle has, I am sure, judged wisely 
for my happiuess in not bequeathing to me a respon- 
sibility for which I am not worthy ; and I am rejoiced 
that he has left his property to one who will make so 
righteous a use of it." 

" Can I see you to-morrow ? " he asked, in a 
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hurried voice, and with disturbance of manner ; " there 
is something I have to say to you that I cannot say 
here, something important to us both." 

" You can see me at any time," said Annette quite 
naturally ; and she left the room, imputing his dis- 
quietude of manner to the sudden and pleasing surprise 
he had just received. 

Once alone in the solitude of the little sitting-room 
below, she walked to and fi:o with her hands pressed 
against her forehead. 

" So ! he is happy," she thought bitterly, '* and his 
cousin will love him all the better since he can ofiFer 
her riches ; he knows that he will win her now, and it 
is that that makes the flush on his cheek and the 
tremor of his lips. Yet he is so good and large- 
minded and refined — Heavens! is it women like 
Agatha Sherlock that can make such men happy ? 
No, no, he will never be happy with her ; she is vain, 
selfish, worldly ; her character is shown in every word 
and action — and still he loves her ! Essex, Essex, you 
throw a good gift away; she will never understand 
you, she will never appreciate your love — your love 
that the highest lady in the land might hold as a prize 
inestimable. Alas! that all this should be wasted — 
utterly wasted." 

Suddenly she started and stood still. There were 
sounds of voices and footsteps in the passage outside, 
and the purport of the conversation caused her to flush 
crimson. 
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It wa8 the lawyer and Mr. Weedoii, who had left 
the drawing-room and were passing the door of her 
room talking loudly and eagerly of the morning's 
occurrence ; Mr. Weedon protesting vehemently against 
the willy and the lawyer smoothing down his objections 
to the best of his ability, and speaking in confidential 
under-tones. But nnder-tones though- they were, they 
reached ears for which they were never intended ; and 
something Annette gathered from them that made her 
cheeks turn from red to white, and passionate proud 
tears rise to her eyes. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Cold and haughty, little resembling the gentle, fond 
woman that had so often soothed his disquietude and 
inspired him with fresh courage, Annette rose to greet 
Dr. Ray the next morning. Her face was almost 
statuesque in its intense pallor and immobility as she 
addressed him, and not the faintest smile passed over 
her lips. He was troubled also, and his emotion was 
visible. 

Essex toith soHcttudef still retaining in his own her 
small unvrilling hand — "You are pale — overcome by 
the anxiety and suffering of the last few days ; you 
must have change and rest, and you think too much ; 
it is hot good for you." 

Annette — " I am well — only a little shaken and out 
of spirits — it will soon wear off." 

Essex, gazing so intently on her features thai she 
colours involuntarily — " No, it c/iunot wear off, till you 
have had change of air and scene ; your temperament 
is not of that impetuous and unsteady calibre that 
easily receives impressions and as easily gets rid of 
them ; you are given to deep thought, and your life is 
contemplative and reticent. Under the influence of so 
many clinging remembrances and associations, you 
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cannot recover from the freshness and bitterness of 
your great loss; everything around you serves to 
remind you of it, and morbid habits of brooding over 
grief will leave a lasting, unhealthy tone of mind. 
Allow me to advise you, to entreat you, to spend some 
time at my father's cottage in Surrey. Everything 
shall be done to insure your comfort — ^you will see no 
visitors, for my father leads a hermit's life — ^the scenery 
around is lovely and tranquillizing, and the place shall 
be made like home to you if you will only consent 
to go.*' 

Annette decisively — " It is kind — ^most kind of you, 
but" 

Essex — " You will not refuse when I say it is 
absolutely necessary for you — when I entreat you 
even?" 

Annette — " Though I njfuse, I thank you sincerely, 
and shall always remember your kindness to me during 
this — tills unhapi)y time. In your advice, too, I have 
great faith, and will take rest and chango, but for the 
present it is impossible." 

EsseXf eagerly — " You are thinking of your new 
cares, and of the disposal of your property ; let me take 
the burden off your hands ; all your wishes regarding 
it shall be implicitly obeyed, only as a friend let me be 
of use to you." 

Annette interrupts him^ and saysy with a quiet smile 
— " Indeed I was not thinking of that ; my mind is 
business-like and methodical, and the little trouble it 
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would give me is hardly worth imposing upon you, who 
have numerous and grave matters to think of. Never- 
theless I thank you, Dr. Ray." 

Essex smiles also, hut somewhat ironically — '^ Miss 
Hawthorne, you do not think for one moment that I 
accept this bequest of your uncle's?" 

Annette, looking up with surprise —" And why not ? 
Is it not yours rightfully and incontestibly ? " 

Essex — " It is mine by the right of law, yours by 
the right of justice. Do you think a few words are 
tortured in the way of heaven's truth and righteousness ? 
Do you think I would appropriate to my own use, 
wealth that is unquestionably and exclusively yours ? 
Annette, have you thought so meanly of me as that ? 
Could you believe that I would thus sacrifice the peace of 
my conscience — a conscience as yet, thank God, un- 
stained by the memory of an injustice to any living 
being ? Could you think that I would sacrifice one iota 
of principle for the sake of such a thing as money, and by 
a gross injustice to you — to you above every one ; you 
whose friendship I hold so dear to me ? No ; I know 
that I am faulty enough, Annette ; I know that I have 
errors and shortcomings and ignoble weaknesses, like 
other men ; but I have no greed of money ; and I am 
greedy of such friendship as yours. Since I have known 
you I have been a difierent man ; to your influence I 
owe much ; how much I cannot tell you, of comfort 
and counsel that only a woman, and a woman like your- 
self, could give. You have inspirited me to more ener- 
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getic strivings ; you have solaced me under baffled 
hopes; you have awakened in me higher and better 
ambitions. Should it be to you that I pay back gene- 
rous sympathy and friendship by an act so mean — so 
utterly unworthy ?" 

Annette, somewhat tremulously — ** You say that you 
value my friendship ; if so, you will never mention this 
subject more. Dr. Ray, your right to my uncle's pro- 
perty is as unquestionable as your right to the air you 
breathe ; and were it otherwise — were there the slightest 
foundation for your generous scruples, you would still 
best prove your regard for me by never recurring to 
this point again. My uncle had the greatest respect for 
you — the greatest faith in you, moreover ; and he knew 
in your hands money would be a sacred trust for the 
benefit of others. Then take it — and — and I hope you 
will be very happy." 

She turned to go without another word, but he 
placed himself before her, and said in a voice of 
entreaty — 

** On one condition only will I take it ; and by 
that your wish will be fulfilled. Annette, will you share 
it with me and make me happy ?" 

Annette, with pale passionate face, and eyes flashing 
unutterable scorn — " Is it you that say this, Essex Ray ? 
— you that call yourself my friend ? — you who afiirm to 
have valued my friendship ? — you that I imagined to 
be the soul of truth and honour ! " 

Essex, speaking with much bewilderment and excite- 
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ment — " You astonish me ; you do me injustice. What 
have I done to be so scorned by you ? Is it so great 
an indignity to oflFer you my love?" 

Annette, contemptuovsly — " Your love ? no ; but it 
is not that you offer me — you ask me to be your wife, 
no more. Think you that a woman's affection is so 
light and worthless a thing that it is to be had for the 
asking, and without return ? It is not so ; no greater 
insult can be offered to a true woman than a hand where 
love, the deepest and tenderest, cannot go with it. 
And what have I done ! oh, what have I done that you 
should treat me thus? What have I done that you 
should think so meanly of me? Dr. Ray, friend as I 
have hitherto called you, I am utterly, utterly disap- 
pointed in you; why could you not let me call you 
friend always ? '' • 

The girl looked majestic as she stood before him ; 
her form reared to its fullest height, her eyes kindling 
with proud indignation, her white cheeks flushed to a pale 
rose, and Essex Ray for the first time in his life thouglit 
that she was very fair. For some seconds he stood 
without speaking, stunned to a painful silence by her 
bitter reproaches, whilst a quick and eager tumult of 
thoughts rose within him. Then he said, in a tone of 
intense expostulation — 

" Annette, indeed you do me great wrong. I have 
never wittingly in thought, word, or deed, done that 
which could be interpreted as unworthy of your friend- 
ship. By your uncle's death-bed I promised to love, 

02 
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cheriBh, and protect you as long as life shall last. Do 
you — ccm you think me so base as to make a promise 
which my own heart and conscience told roe I could not 
fulfil ? " 

'^ One flash of fire, a moment's start of keen and 
crimson scorn/* passed over Annette's features, and then 
she answered him very calmly, very bitterly — 

^' You had no right to make tliat promise, for much 
as you might try to fulfil it, you could not do so* Love 
is not a thing to come forth at one's bidding, and you 
have never loved me — you could never love me. Why 
would you falsify your — your relationship to mo ? we 
were friends once, and friends we might have remained, 
but for this unhappy error. There was a time when 1 
valued your friendship, esteemed it a thing to be valued, 
and I have not so many friends that I can be unde- 
"Ceived without regret ; but it is over, and let it be for- 
gotten. Essex Ray, you were my uncle's friend or I 
could not forgive you, but for his sake I will endeavour 
to remember you as the friend I once thought you to 
be, or to forget you. Perhaps that will be kindest. 
And, since we shall never meet again, let me wish you 
happiness and success in your career ; let me thank you 
for the kindnesses you have shown to him that is gone." 

EsseXf with stern resolution — ** Since you will not 
hear me ; since you are detennined to despise me in so 
unjust and so unreasonable a manner, against the face 
of all that is fair and honourable, let it be so then. 
We will not meet again. But, Annette, this treatment 
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at your hands pains me, no less on my own account 
than on yours ; it is as grievous to me to see you thus 
unjust to yourself, as it is to feel how unjust you are to 
me ; and you are most unjust. Annette, I shall not 
easily forget it„ for I have prized your friendship and 
have interested myself in your happiness, far, far more 
than even in your calmer moods you would have given 
me credit for. One word more ; this property cannot, 
shall not be held by one who has no right to it. The 
only right I could have was in your power to give ; 
you have refused to do so, and the matter is ended." 

Annette held out her hand to him with a cold 
impassible smile, and said, in a subdued key — 

" Yes, the matter is ended. The only right you 
possess to my uncle's property is that which is allowed 
to be sacred and unquestionable before heaven, and in 
the eyes of man — the wish and command of the dead. 
Be happy, but do not forget him, for he loved and 
esteemed you beyond all other men, and never, never 
remember the name of Annette Hawthorne more." 

And before he could detain her by a look or gesture, 
she was gone. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

It would be itnpoBBible to describe accurately the state 
of Essex Kay's mind as he returned home after this 
interview with Annette. Pride, indignation, anger, 
each impetuous, and 

** Mod M tho seas and winds, when each contend 
Wliicb is the mightier/' 

rose within him, till, in the tumult of so many conflict- 
ing passions, be also was unjust both to Annette and to 
himself. Bitterly, bitterly did he condemn the part he 
had taken, and still more bitterly did he reproach 
Annette for her most unrighteous sarcasms. What right 
had she to censure a line of conduct that had been pur- 
sued with intentions the most unselfish and the most 
pure ? and was his love a thing so worthless as to be tram- 
pled beneath the feet of a proud girl ? Hie love, some- 
thing like a pang of conscience struck him — was it love 
that he had offered to her ? l?ut had he not offered her 
at least a tender protection ? had he not felt for her the 
tnicst, firmest friendship ? had he not made a promise 
to her uncle on his death-bed, in spite of other ties and 
hopes, to cherish and protect her, thereby giving peace 
and comfort to the old man's dying moments ? and for 
this promise, made so earnestly, fraught with so many 
kind intentions, did he not rather deserve gratitude at 
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her hands than scorn— ^gentleness rather than indigna- 
tion and reproach ? Oh, why had he not obeyed the 
first impulse of his mind, and said to the sufferer — " All 
that is required of the most faithful friend I will do ; 
more than this I cannot, dare not promise." 

But regrets were useless. For the very imprudence 
of which he had been guilty for her sake, and through 
motives of deepest sympathy with her isolated orphaned 
condition, she despised him, upbraided him, hated him 
even. He thought she must hate him to have been so 
bitter, — she who was ordinarily the gentlest, most rea- 
sonable of human beings ; she who had been his friend, 
his sweet counsellor, his never failing consoler — was it 
possible that he should never, never see her more? 
never remain in her memory but as a name, slurred over 
by contempt, never receive at her hands the reparation 
of justice that was his due. 

This was the hardest of all to bear. He had never 
reverenced another woman as he had reverenced An- 
nette Hawthorne ; he had never seen one in whom was 
such feminine sweetness, combined with so clear and 
strong an intellect ; never one that had made him so 
esteem all other women for her sake. It was galling to 
feel that she should be the one of all the world to look 
down upon him in contempt ; especially galling to feel 
that her contempt was unjust. 

He did not know till now how he had valued her 
friendship and respect ; and the more that he felt how 
far they were beyond his reach, the more he hungered 
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for them, longing to justify himself— longing to hear 
her call him " Friend ** once more. Her very passion of 
anger and reproach had aroused his admiration. He 
wondered that he had never thought her fair before ; 
the glance of her kindled eyes haunted him ; her 
haughty, impetuous words lingered on his ear. His 
anger soon became mingled with self-condemnation, for 
he felt that her womanly pride had been outraged. 
Why bad he not been conscious l>cfore of the full 
nobility of her.charocter ? Why had he not wooed and 
won her as became the suitor of so elevated and brave a 
woman ? He thought now what a true wife, what a 
faithful companion she would have made him; how 
fitted she was to bear a part in all his thoughts, cares, 
and labours ; how exalting her influence would have 
been in his career. But it was all over. Better for 
him that he should never, never remember the name of 
Annette Hawthorne more. 



Miss Matty and Mr. Kay sat reading newspapers in 
their ])1easant parlour as Essex entered, and, having 
hurriedly perused two or three notes which lay on 
the table, prepared to go without a word ; but such 
habits of abstracted thought were natural to him, and 
passed unnoticed. As he reached the door, however, 
Miss Matty raised her head from the paper, and said — 

" Essex, we are now going to have luncheon ; do 
wait and take some, for you need it, I am sure." 
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" Have you attended any very trying cases this 
morning?" asked Mr. Ray, fidgetting inquisitively. 

" Yes ; very," answered Essex moodily, " I was 
never more worried in my life." 

" Hopeless, I suppose ?" persisted the old gentle- 
man mildly. 

" Hopeless — oh yes, quite." 

He drank a glass of wine standing, and with his 
gloves still in one hand. Old Mr. Ray looked anxiously 
on his overcast features. 

" Eat, boy," he said, pushing a plate of biscuits 
towards him. " Eat, I say, you are working too hard." 

" Bless you, sir, not I," answered Essex with a 
forced hilarity ; " there are some classes of people from 
whom the world demands constitutions of iron." 

"Does it get them?" 

" Very often ; at any rate it gives them the credit of 
possession, and gets the amount of work required, which 
is the most important point. Whoever thought his 
doctor vulnerable to heat, cold, illness, or fatigue ?" 

" By-the-bye," said the quiet old gentlemen sud- 
denly, " do you not think Agatha ought to call upon 
Annette ? Poor girl, she must be so lonely." 

" Sir !" exclaimed Essex, flinging down his gloves, 
and pacing the room in a burst of extreme wrath. 
" Sir, your pity is utterly misplaced ; do not, if you 
respect my peace, mention her name again. Annette 
Hawthorne is a proud, cold, ungrateful woman, un- 
worthy of the friendship and kindness that has been 
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bestowed upon her. The sooner she is forgotten by us 
the better/' 

The paper dropped from Miss Matty's hands. Mr. 
Ray looked up in timid surprise. 

" Really, are you sure you are not mistaken ? I 
thought her so sweet, and intelligent, and uigenuouB. 
Really, Essex, I am surprised. I cannot but fancy you 
are in error." 

Essex's eyes flashed with a flery impatience of 
anger. 

" No, I am not mistaken," he said vehemently. ** I 
would not willingly asperse the character of tlie 
meanest crossing-sweeper ; but, by Heaven ! this girl 
is the coldest, most ungrateful, most unreasonable of 
human beings, and sooner can I forget than forgive her. 
Never let me hear her name again, for the very thought 
of her arouses my meanest and worst feelings. Sir, it 
shakes my very faith in humanity to see so young, so 
gentle a woman, belie her fair-seeming by the grossest 
ingratitude and mistrust. It makes me think there is 
no truth, no fairness, no loyalty under the heavens ! " 

" What has she done ?" asked Mr. Ray simply. 

" Perhaps — perhaps, you ought not to ask, cousin," 
whispered Miss Matty. 

" Oh I no. How stupid of me ; I forgot," said the 
old gentleman nervously. " Of course, P]s8ex, it is no 
affair of mine." 

Essex sat down with a calm, bitter smile playing 
on his lips. 
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" There are no secrets between us, sir, and the 
matter can be stated in a few words, after which let me 
entreat that it may never be mentioned again. Mr. 
Honeychurch, as you know, has been a very kind, I 
may say, a useful friend to me, since he has given me 
many valuable introductions, and largely aided by his 
bounty, institutions in which I have much interest. He 
took a great, an unaccountable liking to me, and I have 
been a constant visitor at his house for some months ; 
necessarily I saw much of Annette, and it was only 
natural that I should be attracted by her pleasing, 
refined manners. Mr. Honeychurch took it into his 
head that I was in love with her; perhaps I might 
have been, if things had happened diflFerently ; but, as 
it was, I liked her, I admired her, I found great plea- 
sure in her society, but there was nothing more. You 
remember that night her uncle died ? I was with him 
at the time ; only myself and his lawyer. He was in 
cruel agony about his niece. * The world is so un- 
friendly and cold to single women,' he said, over and 
over again. * My God, do not take me from her ! do 
not leave her without a protector !' I comforted him 
to the best of my power. I told him that I would be 
a friend to her and protect her. He misinterpreted me, 
and exclaimed eagerly — * I knew — I hoped it was so 
— I felt assured you loved her ! Be a good husband 
to her — make her happy ! All that I have is yours ! ' 
I expostulated with him, explaining to him the wrong 

construction he had put upon my words, and urging 

p 
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upon him the injustice and imprudence of such a will, 
but to no purpose. He signed the paper, and, in his 
last moments, entreated me to promise a life-long pro- 
tection to Annette. Who could resist the importuni- 
ties of a dying, agonized soul ? *' 

** God bless you, Essex," said Miss Matty, with 
tears. Mr. Ray's spectacles became dim also. 

" And I thought that I could fulfil my promise," 
resumed Essex. '' She was so gentle, so confid- 
ing, and so angelic in her sorrow, that I almost 
thought I loved her; and sometimes I fancied she 
regarded me with something tenderer than fiiendship, 
but" 

He started to his feet, and walked to and fro in a 
passion of stormy thoughts. '^ I cannot bear to think 
of her, or to breathe her name," he continued, with 
much agitation. " Would you believe it: this girl, 
with her fair, quiet face and soft voice, insulted me 
when I offered her my hand, trampled me under foot 
with her cutting sarcasms, heaped reproaches upon me 
for the very reason that she should most have honoured 
me. Had she been a queen, and I the meanest of her 
subjects, she could not have scorned me more with her 
proud, flashing eyes and contemptuous, withering lips ; 
and I — I had only acted for her happiness. By 
Heaven I it is too much." 

His voice shook, and he covered his face with his 
hands. For some time Mr. Ray and Miss Matty sat in 
sorrowful silence, awed by his intense emotion. 
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At length Miss Matty laid a thin, trembling hand 
on his arm. 

" You are too good for her, Essex," she said in a 
strange voice. Was there something of triumph in her 
heart as she spoke ? Very likely, for she thought of 
Agatha. 



After that day Annette's name was never men- 
tioned in his presence, and Agatha enticed him to for- 
getfulness by countless artifices of coquetry. Never had 
she been so radiant, so winning ; never had he thought 
her so charming; and her graciousness and vivacity 
contrasted strongly with Annette's frigid dignity, for, 
despite all, the remembrance of that pale, indignantjgirl 
haunted him yet. He never passed the great silent 
house without thinking of her. " * The world is so large 
and lonely,' she said once. I wonder how she finds it," 
he thought bitterly. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

" Aunty, I have a little favour to ask of you — a very, 
very little one ! *' 

Agatha knelt down, and crossing her hands over 
Miss Matty's knees, looked up with great simplicity 
into her face. 

" The fact is," she continued, " that Essex has 
some absurd prejudices about Mrs. Hardinge ; and as 
I do n't wish to shock them, please, aunty, do not tell 
him when I go there." 

" My dear! " exclaimed Miss Alix, " I cannot con- 
ceal from Essex where you are gone ; and as he? objects 
to it, Agatha, I think you might give up visiting her 
fjuite so often." 

" Darling," said Agatha, in the same artless man- 
ner, and which was very easy to her to assume ; 
** Darling, what is easier tlian not to tt^U him ? There 
is no harm in my visiting her ; and I always enjoy my- 
self so very much at her house. It seems quite a folly 
to give up pleasure just to gratify a whim of Ma. He 
always had whims, you know." 

" Never tell stories," said Miss Matty, impressively. 

" Stories, aunty dear I when did I wish to tell 
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stories ? " asked Agatha, with a child's large-eyed aston- 
ishment. 

" Well, Agatha, I don't say that 1 ever knew you 
to tell untruths ; but would it not be an untruth to 
tell Essex you were not at Mrs. Hardinge's, when all 
the time you were ? " 

Agatha looked shocked and reproachful. 

" My dear aunt, I would not have you do so for 
the world ; only — only if he does not take the trouble 
to ask where I am, do not take the trouble to tell him. 
There is no sin in holding one's tongue— is there, 
Aunt Matty ? " 

Here Essex's knock was heard. Agatha rushed 
hastily to the music-box, and sorting out one or two 
songs, laid them on the piano. 

" Essex," she exclaimed, as he entered, " I have 
looked out the songs you were speaking of the other 
night, and have been practising them ; they are sweetly 
pretty." 

" It is very kind of you to take any trouble about 
me, when I have been so neglectful of your enjoy- 
ment," he said, with a look of grateful approbation ; 
" may I hear them now ? I do not think I shall be 
called out again this evening." 

She seated herself immediately at the piano, and 
sang in her best atid simplest manner. Essex stood 
by her side, somewhat self-occupied and thoughtful; 
but she saw that he was greatly pleased. 

" And now," she said, " you must sing yourself. 
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It seems ages since we heard you ; and if you refiise, 
I shall say that you really do neglect my enjoyment : 
it is such a treat to hear you sing.'* 

Step by step she led him from the most abstracted 
to the happiest, pleasantest mood ; all the natural joy- 
otisness and humoiu* of his character sparkled forth; 
and she enchanted him with her mirthful sallies and 
quickness of repartee. It was her intention to show 
oiF to the best advantage, and she did so ; of every 
little particle of knowledge that she possessed, she 
availed herself; and he thought, that if she were not 
an intellectual woman, at least she was a well-informed 
and a companionable one. All the old admiration he 
had once felt for her, stole back again over his heart. 
Ho looked on her bright eyes, her shining hair, her 
Kunny smiles, with renewed pleasure ; and when she 
spoke, her voice was charmed to his ears. And then 
slie wjis so animated, so high-spirited, so warm-hearted ! 
Wlio could fail to bo happy with her ? Would not a 
woman possessed of such vivacity and attractiveness be 
a priceless treasure to a man's fireside ? Surely, gifts 
like these, gifts of unvarying cheerfulness and liveliness 
of disposition, were more essential to domestic happi- 
ness than those higher ones of mind and intellect. 

Thoughts like these visited the mind of Essex 
often. He wondered how he could, for one moment, 
liavo persuaded liimself that he did not love her, or 
tliat she was unfit to be his wife. The remembrance 
of Annette's cold ingratitude heightened Agatha's good 
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qualities and attractions. She had really cause to 
reproach him ; for had he not suddenly neglected even 
the duties and courtesies of a host towards her ; had 
he not once, moreover, showed her such attentions as 
might well have been interpreted to imply a deeper 
feeling than that of friendship only, and withdrawn 
them, to proiBFer his hand to another ? 

So he yielded himself more and more to the fas- 
cinations of her society, and a feeling of ineflfeble 
security reigned in his heart. " Here, at least," he 
thought, " I shall not be deceived. She has returned 
sweet forgiveness for neglect, and is not too proud to 
show that she finds pleasure in my presence. It is 
such women that make the peace and happiness of 
home— women who are loving and demonstrative, and 
light-hearted. The stately goddesses cannot stoop from 
their Olympus to be wives for our hearts and hearths ! " 
And with his love and thoughts of Agatha brightening 
every phase of his daily labours, life had never seemed 
more grateful to him than now ; and he constantly 
recalled the lines of his favourite poet, which bid us, 
with the wisdom of the only true philosophy, to make 
the best use of present opportimities, and present hap- 
piness, since — 

Linguenda tellus et domns et placeus 
Uxor. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

In a recherche breakfast-room of one of tlie most 
fashionable and extravagant London hotels are the 
young Count and Countess Korvinski. It is early 
June ; and they have just returned from a three weeks' 
trip in Wales and the Lake district. Bertha looks 
charming, as she presides at the breakfast-table in licr 
white morning-dress ; but though her cheeks wear their 
usual bloom, she appears older than when we saw her 
last, and a little anxiety may be traced in the glances 
she directs to her husband. 

Having hastily drank a cup of chocolate, he threw 
himself, in true Korvinski style, upon the sofa, and 
yawned audibly. 

" You are tired, dear," said the fond little wife ; 
" the journey yesterday was too mucli for you." 

Again the Count yawned. 

" No, it was not the travelling ; but everything is 
si itourdi. This place here — this great, ugly London 
— is awfully hot and dusty." 

" And I am a dull companion for you," said Bertha, 
meekly. 

" I am a dull companion for myself — that 's it. It 
is not your fault, chirie ; you have done your best, and 
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I ought to be the happiest man in the world ; but one 
can't change his nature — voila tout/' 

Tears rose to Bertha's eyes. He said that he was 
the happiest man in the world once, she thought, and 
it was such a little, little time ago. She merely how- 
ever, said cheerfully — 

" And what shall we do to-day, Max ? The 
weather is delightful, and there is so much for us to 
see." 

" That is just what I have been puzzhng my head 
about. Where would you like to go ? " 

" Anywhere that you please," answered Bertha, 
seatmg herself by his side, and taking his hand in hers ; 
" everything is new to me." 

" And you must see everything ; the diflSculty is, 
how to get over it soon enough." 

" And why need we hurry so, dear Max," asked 
Bertha, childishly. 

" The fact is," replied the Count, placing his arm 
around her waist — " the fact is, that I don't know how 
my alBFairs go on at Yablouna; and you don't wish me 
to lose all my money, do you, ma petite? " 

A shadow fell over Bertha's face. 

" Do you want to go very, very soon ? " she asked 
tremulously. 

" Is a fortnight very soon ? " 

" But," said Bertha, hesitatingly, " you will let me 
bid papa and mamma good-bye ? " 

" Toujours comme cela ! " said Count Max, half in 
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jest, half in anger, " always papa and mamma ! Have 
the days passed so very slowly away from them, petite 
femme ? but I can in no wise wonder at it. Ghiriej 
you have got a good-for-nothing husband." 

Bertha put her little hand over his mouth. 

" Say that again on your peril, sir I I would not 
change my good-for-nothing husband for a king." 

And the little, simple, loving thing flung her arms 
around him, and pressed fond kisses on his lips. 

" Well, little dear," said the Count, stroking her 
hair, " we won't quarrel about papa and mamma, then ; 
and instead of talking about going to Poland, we will 
be very gay in this astonishing London, that you 
English are so proud of. The thing is — what shall we 
do first? You must go everywhere, and see every- 
thing — operas, theatres, gardens " 

" How delightful ! " exclaimed Bertha, with a school- 
girl's joy at the prospect of pleasure ; " how happy we 
shall be!" 

" I want to go to a dozen places. I want to look 
out a gun and some dogs, and I must go to Tattersall's ; 
but you can't go there." 

" Tattersairs ? where is that, dear?" asked Betie. 

" Where people buy horses, petite femme ; but 
there would be no amusement for you, would there?" 

" Never mind me ; if you really want to go, dear 
Max, do so ; I do not mind being left for once, and 
then you can take me somewhere to-morrow." 

" Mais non, que faites vous toute seule ? You will 
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be unhappy here by yourself," said the Count. There 
was a lingering regret in his manner, however, and 
Betie saw it. 

" Indeed I should not mind it ; do go, if you wish," 
she urged alBFectionately. 

He jumped up with alacrity, and rang for his hat 
and gloves. 

" I shall soon be back, and then we can go into 
the parks, and in the evening to the opera. I really 
do want to look at the horses, and vous pouvez, vouz 
amuser, n'est ce pas, mon amie?" 

" Oh yes," answered Bertha cheerfully ; " I can 
write to mamma, and work at your slippers, and look 
out of the window for your return. I shall not be 
dull indeed, dear." 

She fetched his purse, brushed his coat, and received 
his parting kiss with a bright smile. Then she went 
to the window and watched his retreating figure till it 
was lost in the crowded gay street. 

" I am glad I persuaded him to go ; it will amuse 
him," she thought. But after a few minutes one or 
two tears stole down the young wife's cheek. Looking 
down upon the noisy street, thronged with vehicles and 
fashionable loungers, seeing and hearing the ceaseless 
stir and excitement of London, so strange and wonderful 
a world to her, a feeling of unutterable loneliness stole 
over her heart. She felt so alone in the great hotel of 
the great city, — and the day was wonderfully bright 
and fair, for now — 
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" Tho golden flummer 

In sadden heat bore down 
ItH bine, bright, glowing dwoetncss, 

Upon tho scorching town ; 
And sights and sounds of country 

Came in the warm soft turn;, 
Sung hy tho honeyed breezes, 

Borne on the wings of June." 

Just such a day that makes tho most prosaic banking 
clerk long for a holiday. No wonder poor little Bctie 
looked out on the flashing carriages wistfully. 

Suddenly there was a tap at the door, and on her 
timid " Come in," a tall important waiter entered, and 
handed to her a tiny scented note on a silver salver. 
As he reached the threshold, he stopped short and bowed 
obsequiously. " At what time would Madame la 
Comtesse order her carriage ? Might he b() allowed to 
inform her that the review took place at three o'clock." 

Poor Bertha blushed and hesitated. 

" Thank you. I — 1 shall not go out till the Count's 
return." 

Another tremendous bow, and the waiter retired 
grinning. " Poor little innocent soul," he said to him- 
self contemptuously ; " lor, what a trifle she knows !" 

" Horrid man I" thought Bertha ; "as if I should 
go out without Max ; what a wicked place London 
must be ! " 

She sighed, and placing the note tinopened cm the 
table, took out her writing-case. Another tear or two 
fell ere she could begin the letter to her parents ; for 
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with the glowing summer sky and soft air coming in 
at the window, returned a thousand remembrances of 
the dear old farm-house, and the hay-fields, and the gay 
garden, but most of all, of two kind homely faces, that 
she knew were sad now for the loss of their Betie. Two 
full sheets she scribbled away to those dear old friends, 
telling them of her happiness, of the beautiful moun- 
tains and old castles in Wales, of the lovely lakes in 
North England she had seen ; of her husband's kind- 
ness, and of the numerous sights she was to see in 
London : she told them of the grand hotel, and the 
number of windows in their salon, gave a list of the 
titled visitors that were staying in the same place, and 
ended by hoping her dear papa and mamma did not miss 
her much, and that they had forgiven her for being in 
such haste to marry. Then there was a long P.S., 
saying, she Was always thinking of them, and hoping 
they would write a long letter by return of post, telling 
her all the news, if the hay was cut, and how many 
chickens were hatched, and if her little pony's lame leg 
was better. 

When the letter was done, she took out her tiny 
gold watch, the Count's gift. It was two o'clock, and 
she might begin to look for Max. Joyfully she seated 
herself at the window, and with fingers busy over the 
slippers, and eyes intent upon the street, a couple of 
hours passed neither slowly nor unhappily. (Ah I what 
would women do without work and patience?) She 
did not dream of accusing him of selfishness, or of for- 
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getting her, — he must have been detained ; well, the 
drive must wait till to-morrow^ and, at least, she should 
have his society in the evening. Thus she put back 
every uncomfortable doubt or feeling ; and when he did 
return, there was no cloud upon her face. 

'^ Mille pardons, ma bien-aim6e," he said, kissing 
her on either cheek. " It was too bad of me, but I 
did not forget you. Having got the horses, I thought 
I had better provide the carriage as well, and the dogs 
also, so to-morrow I am quite free to take my little 
lady out." 

Bertha placed the note in his hand. 

" Why have you not read it yourself? you little 
frightened thing, do you think I have secrets?" Then 
having hastily glanced over it, he added, *^ So we shall 
be gay on Thursday evening also." 

She read it, too, and looked pleased, quite forgetting 
in the delight of his return, her long day of loneliness. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

" Essex, I have something to say to you, do not go 
for a minute, please ; " and Agatha looked up with her 
most enticing smile. 

He was at her side in an instant, and she con- 
tinued, — " The fact is, Essex, I am invited to a ball at 
Mrs. Hardinge's next Thursday, and Aunt Matty won't 
let me go, unless you will be kind enough to chaperon 
me. I do not like to ask cousin William, for I know 
he detests late hours." 

" Will they be very late?" asked Essex hesitating. 

" Oh, dear no I nothing to be frightened at. 1 
know you don't like my godmother, Essex, but I have 
set my heart upon going to this ball ; and you know 
my London treat will soon be over now." 

" I shall be very pleased to gratify you," replied 
Essex. Now, nothing in the whole world could be 
more repugnant to his feelings than the idea of a party 
at Mrs. Hardinge's, and Agatha little knew what in- 
clinations he sacrificed for her gratification ; the latter, 
however, she fully appreciated. 

" That is really kind of you," she said warmly ; 
" I am so much obliged, Essex, I hardly hoped that 
you would grant me such a favour." 
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Hor words and looks recompensed him, however, 
and he answered in a low voice, — 

'* To ask a favour is to grant one, in some cases, 
you know.'* 

He kept his promise, and perhaps there was not a 
face more radiant than Agatha's in Mrs. IIardinge*s 
rooms, that gay Thursday night. Proud of her own 
appearance, and proud of her distinguished-looking 
cliaperon, — for Essex Hay, though neither tall nor 
handsome, was certainly distinguished-looking, both on 
account of his fine intellectual face and dignified sim- 
plicity of manner, — she slowly passed through the 
crowded rooms, leaning upon his arm, and losing no 
looks of admiration that were bestowed upon her. 

Amongst a cluster of people watching the dancers 
stood a young girl, of simple, unpretending appearance, 
and a foreign-looking man, also young, slight in figure, 
and with clear-cut, well-formed features. The girl's 
innocent blue eyes wandered over the scene with an 
expression of artless, childlike interest ; but her com- 
panion's glanced around in restless impatience, and an 
inexpressible ennui clouded his face. 

Dr. Kay and Agatha passed very near to this young 
pair, so near that Agatha's bracelet caught on the lace 
of the other lady's dress, and as she bent forward to 
release it, a sudden light of recognition shone in the 
blue eyes, and Bertha, for she it was, held out both 
hands with trembling joy. 

" Dear Agatha, this is delightful." 
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Agatha also looked pleased, but her pleasure was 
perfectly restrained and well-bred ; and, as she spoke 
to Bertha, her eyes glanced towards the Count. 

" It is, indeed, as unexpected as delightful. I am 
very, very glad to meet you ; and Count Korvinski, too, 
I have had the pleasure of seeing before." 

She held out her hand, and, as the Count took it, 
a strange expression glittered in his eyes ; then the 
two girls chatted for some moments, for Bertha's 
curiosity had to be satisfied with regard to her hus- 
band's former acquaintance with Agatha, and she had a 
hundred questions to ask besides. She was quite in 
raptures at finding that Agatha was staying in London, 
and felt indescribably glad at the bare sight of her old 
schoolfellow's face amongst so many strangers. The 
rest of the evening was very happy to Betie. It 
would have been happier, however, but for one occur- 
rence. As she was standing by the side of Essex, 
whilst Agatha and the Count joined in the Mazurka, a 
dance in which Bertha was not au fait, but which 
Agatha danced to perfection, she caught sight of a well- 
known figure, the figure of her true-hearted and much- 
wronged lover, Tom Winter. It seemed as if an arrow 
had entered her heart ; and when Essex spoke, she 
did not take in the meaning of his words, so great 
was her agitation. It was but a momentary glance ; 
hardly her eyes dwelt on his features ere they were 
turned away, and she saw him retreating through 
the crowd. She breathed more freely when he was 

p2 
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gone, but the recollection haunted her throughout the 
evening. 

Poor Toml He had come to Mrs. Hardinge'0, 
perhaps, more forgetful of Bertha than he had been 
for some weeks, not dreaming of seeing her, ignoring 
the fact of her being in London even, and all at once 
had found himself a few yards from her — her, whom he 
liad loved so faithfully and well ; a few yards only from 
the man that he most hated in the world. He did not 
give a second glance to him ; no, that one had sufficed 
to fill his heart with all its old unworthy passion of 
anger and contempt ; but he could not refrain, though 
every instant brought with it a weight of hopeless, 
lingering regret, to pause and gaze upon her. To his 
eyes, she was the fairest of all women in that fashion- 
able assembly. Ah ! what cannot love make us be- 
lieve? Tom Winter looked upon the little rustic 
maiden, with her blue eyes and soft cheeks, ihinkin^^ 
no eyes were ever so blue as her's, no cheeks were ever 
80 *' celestial rosy red " — feeling that no king could ever 
be half so blcKsed as the liusband of tliat little, timid 
bride in white. Yet no one else in tlio room ever once 
noticed her as being pretty ; and one or two ladies 
found opportunity to whisper — " How handsome and 
interesting Count Korvinski is I How could he marry 
that little, common-place girl?" 

Tom rtished home to his lodgings, and dreamed all 
night of the little, common-place girl. 

Meantime, though Bertha could not help wishing 
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that she knew how to dance the Mazurka, so that she 
might have the pleasure of dancing it with Max also, she 
was content to see him amused ; and throughout the 
evening clung to Agatha's side, feeling a sort of pro- 
tectiveness in her presence. The little country girl 
felt uncomfortably shy and abashed amongst so many 
strangers ; even Essex's calm, grave manner, awed her, 
and she answered him with a Yes and No ; but 
Agatha's presence was a great relief, for with her she 
could talk naturally, and feel at ease. 

" Is it not fortunate for me to have my old school- 
fellow in London ?" she said to her husband as they 
drove home. " She will be such a kind friend to me." 

Count Max was rather sleepy, and merely said — 

" Very." 



" 1 am afraid you have been doing penance this 
evening," exclaimed Agatha ; " and I sincerely thank 
you, Essex. Now tell me what do you think of my 
little friend, the Countess?" 

" Poor child ! she seemed very shy and unsophisti- 
cated." 

" I think she is the sweetest little thing ; and then 
her husband is so dotingly fond of her. It is quite 
delightful to see them together." 

Essex lighted his night-candle without reply. It 
had not struck him that the Count had showed himself 
so dotingly fond of his wife, or that their connubial 
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felicity was a spectacle for especial congratulation ; and 
Essex, though a good and liberal-minded man, like all 
men had some slight — ^very slight — prejudices. One 
of these was against l^olish Counts. 



CHAPTER XL. 

A WEEK followed, which was a very gay and delightful 
one to the little wife. Every day was devoted to sight- 
seeing, and, moreover, to sights and pleasures in which 
the Count took interest ; never since their married life 
had Betie seen him so animated, so free from ennui, 
and she was intensely happy. The society of Agatha 
removed that feeling of strangeness and loneliness that 
she had first felt on coming to London, and, in every 
party of pleasure, Agatha joined them. Hardly a day 
passed now but the Count Korvinski's carriage stopped 
at Dr. Ray's door ; and very pleased with her new- 
found acquaintances, Agatha would issue forth, spark- 
ling with smiles, and glittering in silks, to take her 
seat beside her old schoolfellow. Then she would kiss 
her hand to Mr. Ray and Aunt Matty, who were 
stationed at the window, and, with a tremendous sweep, 
the carriage would dash round the comer. Generally 
she returned about dinner-time, so that, though the old 
people saw very little of her all day, her evenings were 
spent at home, and, consequently, she lost nothing of 
Essex's society, as the evenings were his only oppor- 
tunities of leisure, and these were often interrupted. 
Sometimes Miss Matty would say — 
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" Really, Agatha, your cousin and I see nothing of 
you. I wish you would not go out quite so often with 
your new friends, and that you would sometimes go 
into the Parks with William instead.'* 

And Agatha would give her a hundred kisses, and 
say— 

" Aunty, dear, how can I help it ? Bertha is 
always asking me, and poor little thing, she knows no 
one else in all London. It would be dreadfully unkind 
to refuse her." 

Of course Miss Matty said no more, and took great 
pains to repeat this argument to Mr. Ray, who, good, 
quiet man, always felt kindly disposed towards the 
young, and would say at once, — 

" On no account prevent Agatha going, Matty ; 
her schoolfellow seems a dear, amiable little girl, and 
it is quite natural, the two should like to be together.'' 

So Agatha went on her own way, and petted 
Bertha, and talked French to the Count, and made 
herself generally agreeable both at home and abroad. 
After a time, Bertha wished that she would not seem 
so ready to talk in French always, for though she 
understood her husband's short, clear sentences addressed 
to herself in that language, and had even learned to 
speak it a little, she grew quite lost in the lively and 
animated dialogues carried on between him and her 
schoolfellow, and naturally the conversation became 
exclusive. Sometimes, too, a few words of German 
would be interspersed, and that was Greek to her. Now, 
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Betie's little heart was the fondest, and most unsus- 
pecting in the world, and she felt in no wise disposed 
to reproach Agatha, but she could not help wishing 
that she understood French equally well, for she knew 
it was Max's favourite language, and the one he had 
been most accustomed to speak. She could not help 
wishing, also, that she was as clever and entertaining 
alid self-assured as Agatha; and so, growing discon- 
tented with herself, and a little, a very little, jealous, a 
cloud settled on the young candid face. 

One day, as they were returning from the Botanical 
Gardens, a very severe thunder-storm came on, and 

Agatha staid at Hotel to dine with them, the 

Count having promised that the carriage should take 
her home in the evening. 

" I am «? tired,'* exclaimed Betie wearily, lying 
down upon the sofa in her dressing-room ; " it is 
beginning to be too warm for London pleasures now." 

Agatha was arranging her hair before the glass, 
looking as fresh as ever she had done in the Wren's 
Nest. 

" Tired ! you poor little darling I well, it was very 
hot in those gardens, and the air really is oppressive 
to-day, but then one gets used to such things. You 
must be very quiet for a day or two, dear." 

She went on with her toilette, and Betie's eyes 
watched her wistfully. 

" I wish I were like you Agatha," she said with a 
touch of fretfiilness in her voice. 
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" Like me ! how do you mean ? Why, you silly 
child, don't you know that you are ten times better 
looking than I am, and — " 

" I don't mean in looks, I was not thinking of 
ihaiy' continued Betie ; " but I should like to have 
your manners, Agatha ; I should like to talk as well, 
and be as self-possessed as you are, and have your way 
of pleading people." 

Something like a blush rose to Agatha's cheeks, 
but it was momentary, and having given a finishing 
touch to her hair, she knelt down by the sofa, and 
threw her whit^ arms round Bertha's neck. 

** Nonsense — you must be dreaming," she said, 
covering her with kisses ; " who would not look so inte- 
resting and pretty and fresh as you do, rather than be 
the cleverest talker in the world? besides, I am not 
clever, I merely rattle on, without being blessed with 
shyness, and it amuses people." 

" It amuses Max," said Betie, stroking lier school- 
fellows glossy hair, admiringly, "/can never say any 
witty things to make him laugh, as you do." 

Agatha bent down to adjust her dress. 

" I am glad that I amuse him, for your sake, dar- 
ling," she replied, in a forced voice. 

" Dear Agatha, you are very kind." 

" But come," exclaimed Agatha, jumping up and 
taking hold of Bertha's hand, " I won't allow you to 
lie on the sofa, and give way to all sorts of indolent 
fancies. You will not be dressed for dinner, and I 
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intend to do your hair for you, and make you look 
charming ; so come at once." 

The two girls formed a striking contrast as they 
entered the dining-room, arm-in-arm — Agatha, tall, 
showily dressed, and with her dark hair turned back, 
showing to advantage her fine features and delicate 
skin ; Betie, still the little country rosebud of Wixley 
Hall, simply dressed, and as simply coiffS. Agatha 
was in high spirits, and the life of the party; Betie, 
silent, and somewhat oppressed, looking really less inte- 
resting than she was, and inwardly overrating her own 
inferiority. 

" Mon enfant," said the Count, good-naturedly, 
** tu ne manges pas. Qu'as tu ?" 

" Nothing is the matter with me, indeed, dear 
Max," replied Bertha ; " a little tired, that is all." 

" The fact is," Agatha put in, with great readiness, 
" too much dissipation does not suit you ; does it, darling ? 
We must take care of you, and keep you quiet for a few 
days." 

"But you are well enough to go to the opera?" 
said the Count ; " this is Rossi's last night." 

Agatha clasped her hands, as if in ecstasy. " Oh ! 
what a treat ; you must go, Betie." 

Bertha put her hand to her head, and sighed. 

" I do not think I should enjoy music to-night," 
she answered ; " my head aches too much." 

" Then I wish I had not been at the trouble of 
procuring the tickets," exclaimed the Count impatiently; 

Q 
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*^ I should not have done so if I had thought a trifling 
headache would keep you away ; only yesterday, yon 
said you so much wished to go/' 

Tears started to Bertha's eyes, at his implied dis- 
pleasure, and the rest of the dinner passed in painful 
silence ; when it was over, Agatha coaxed her to lie 
down on the sofa, and covering her with a shawl in the 
tenderest manner, sat down beside her with an expres- 
sion of martyr-like resignation on her face. The Count 
turned over a book in sulky silence. 

** Dearest," said Bertha, timidly, to her husband, 
" I think that after half an hour's rest, I shall be better ; 
and even if I am not able to go, do not let me binder 
you from the evening's enjoyment." 

" It would be madness in you to go, dear," inter- 
rupted Agatha ; "do not think of it." 

" But, indeed," urged Bertha, " I would rather you 
should not stay for me, dear Max, and I know Agatha 
would so much enjoy it. I shall feel that I am selfish 
if I am the means of keeping you at home," 

The Count's eyes met Agatha's, for one moment 
only — then he said abruptly — 

" Voulez-vous?" 

Another momentary glance was exchanged ; then 
Agatha turned to Bertha — 

" I do not think you are fit to go, and I don't like 
leaving you at home all by yourself. How shall it be, 
dear — somebody must be selfish ? " and there was 
Komething so winning and natural in Agatha's 
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caresses, as she spoke, that Betie forgot her jealous 
feelings. 

** You will go to please me. Max; won't you?" she 
said, holding out her hand to him. 

He rose and carried it to his lips, " You are a kind 
little creature," he whispered softly, and not a word 
more was said on the subject, but the carriage was 
ordered, and the two departed — Agatha, with difficulty, 
keeping back her gratification, and having bestowed 
upon Betie many kisses and parting injunctions to take 
care of herself. Directly they were gone, the poor child 
felt, she knew not why, an indescribable sensation of 
uneasiness. She wished that her husband had not been 
so ready to go without her, and that Agatha was not 
quite so fascinating. A hundred foolish wishes — a 
hundred doubts arose to her mind. She reproached 
herself for not being more lively and companionable to 
Max. " Surely," she thought, " if I tried hard I might 
overcome my countrified shyness, and be animated and 
sparkling, like Agatha. He is disappointed in me ; he 
finds that my society does not interest him, and he 
prefers that of strangers. Oh ! if I were but clever and 
brilliant, like Agatha. She is never dull, or constrained, 
or uninteresting — her society is always attractive. What 
would I give to be like her?" and the poor little lonely 
thing shed tears of vexation and regret. 

She roused herself, however, to order the supper, 
choosing those dishes that she knew Max liked, and had 
a smiling face to greet him on his return. It was late 
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ere he came, having driven round to leave Agatha at 
Dr. Ray's, and he ate little, taking no heed of her 
thoughtful providing, and answering her questions ty 
short abrupt sentences. 



" When are our gaieties to end, Max T asked Betie, 
a few days after ; " I thought we were to go abroad 
soon ? " 

An angry flush passed over the Count's features, 
and he answered, excitedly — 

" You seemed in no hurry to start once, mon amie 
— what has made you so changeable ? I have staid in 
London on purpose to give you pleasure, and now you 
are in all haste to leave it. On my word, there is no 
pleasing you, petite femme." 

Bertha coloured. 

" I wish you to do as you like best yourself, dearest," 
she said meekly. 

" Then I think we might as well stay the season out. 
If you are not contented here, you will not be contented 
anywhere." 

" I am contented so long as I am with you," an- 
swered the young wife, and raised her swimming blue 
eyes to his, with a look so tenderly, so appealingly 
trustful, that the Count's heart smote him, and he kissed 
her penitently, declaring that everything should be as 
she wished. 

Everything was not as she wished, however, for 
wnth the Count it w-as a very diflferent thing to say 
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a thing or to resolve a thing, than to' do it ; and 
Betie felt that her happiness had ceased to be his first 
consideration. The little rosebud of Wixley Hall grew 
pale in the chilling atmosphere of neglect ; for at last 
the bitter truth forced itself upon her mind— Max 
neglected her, and the poor child shed many secret tears. 
She, too, like the Count, had been dreaming— alas, 
Betie ! dream we never so rapturously, the waking must 
come at last. 

" Mon amie," said the Count one morning care- 
lessly, " I shall not be able to drive with you to your 
friend's to-day — I hope you will not be disappointed." 

But there was anything but disappointment on 
Betie's face. 

" Oh no, dearest, not in the least ; I think I have 
had enough of gaiety now. Do you think I had better 
call upon her?'* 

" I see no necessity for that," answered the Count, 
frowning, " you have not made any direct assignations 
with Mademoiselle Agatha, have you?" 

** No ; and indeed I do not suppose she will think 
of staying in for us ; of course there is no occasion for 
me to go." 

"Of course not. Mademoiselle Agatha can find 
other amusements, and now I must go. Bon jour, 
petite femme." 

Bertha held up her pretty face to be kissed, " Will 
you be gone very long?" she asked. 
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''Why do you ask?*' he answered in the same 
indifferent voice, and drawing on his gloves ; ** it is a 
matter of business — I cannot telL*' 

She felt a longing to throw her arms aromid his 
neck, and pour out all her passionate love — all her 
sorrow at the daily coldness and daily neglect which 
were withering her young hopefulness and joyousness 
away ; but she dared not. Perhaps the submissivenesB 
and patience of her affection would win him back, she 
thought, so she took his careless kiss gratefully, and 
bade him good-bye with a smile. 

Then she sat down, and after some natural tears, 
turned to her never-failing sources of comfort — the 
slippers and the letter home, and she wrote as usual 
two full loving ehccts, in the old strain, recounting all 
her gaieties, one by one, and breathing no word that 
might arouse a suspicion of her unhappiuess. Her darling 
husband was well, and in good spirits — he had gone out 
that day on business, the first time he had left her to 
go out by himself for a fortnight ; but it was a matter 
of importance, and he was obliged to attend to it. 
When Bertha had reached thus far in her letter, she 
suddenly bethought herself that Max might possibly 
come home earlier than she expected, and would wish 
her to drive with him. Leaving her unfinished sheet 
open on the desk, she ran upstairs to change her dress, 
in order to be ready, as he was impatient of waiting. 

Whilst thus employed, the Count returned. He 
looked flushed and excited, and leaned against the win- 
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dow for the benefit of the fresh air that came in. As 
he did so, his eyes, ever restless and wandering, fell 
upon Betie's little writing case, and the open letter ; 
bending down, he read — 

" My darling husband is well, and in good spirits ; 
he is gone out to-day on business — the first time he 
has left me to go out by himself for a fortnight, but it 
is a matter of importance, and he is obliged to attend 
to it." 

The flush faded from his face, and he grew very 
pale, whilst a smile, half of pitying contempt, half of 
bitter anguish, writhed his lips. When Betie entered, 
he turned away as if unwilling to meet the gaze of those 
candid tender eyes, and for the rest of that day his 
manner to her was singularly deferential and kind ; but 
the kindness was formal, and wanting in spontaneity, 
and for one gush of genuine, impetuous feeling, for one 
passionate expression of love and solicitude, the young 
wife could have pardoned — oh I how much of unkind- 
ness. But indifference is so hard to pardon — so very 
hard to bear. 



CHAPTER XLL 

'^ YouB friends, the Count and Countess, do not come 
nearly so often as they used to do— Agatha, why is that?" 
asked Miss Matty, opening her steel-cold eyes. 

Agatha was not all times pleased to encounter those 
searching eyes, and without raising her head she re- 
plied in a voice of assumed carelessness — 

" No aunty dear, they do not, for Bertha is getting 
tired of so much dissipation; but we often meet at 
Mrs, Hardinge's — I mean Bctie and I, and have a nice 
(jhat together." 

" Do you think the two arc happy together?" asked 
Mr. Ray from behind his newspaper. 

« Who ? couHin William." 

" The Count and Coiuitess ; she seems a dear, 
gentle little girl, and very inexperienced in the ways 
of the world. Do you think, Agatha, that he is really 
kind and attentive to her? I cannot say I should 
like a daughter of mine to marry a foreigner." 

" Why cousin, what a strange fancy ! I am sure 
no two people can be happier together than Botie and 
her husband. lie dotes upon her, and well he may, 
lor she is a sweet little pet." 
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" I am glad you think they are happy," answered 
Mr. Ray, quite satisfied. 

"And I am glad that you are as good friends as 
ever," said Miss Matty, equally satisfied. 

It happened that no carriage came that morning, 
and after waiting, apparently in expectation, for a 
couple of hours, Agatha rose to dress for her usual 
visit, saying she had no doubt she should meet the 
Countess at Mrs. Hardinge's, even if the Count were 
otherwise occupied ; and as long as she could have her 
chat with Betie, she did not mind missing the pleasure 
of seeing her husband. When she returned she could 
talk of nothing else but the extreme happiness of the 
young married pair, and was quite enthusiastic in 
Bertha's praises. 

What a warm heart she has, thought Essex, that 
heart is surely worth the winning ! 

He had not half an hour since passed Mr. Honey- 
church's house, and the sight of the large, dismal house 
with its uncurtained windows, in one of which appeared 
the notice To Let, had roused a hundred bitter and 
angry reflections in his breast. All the old feelings of 
disappointment and wounded pride— the old smart 
beneath Annette's injustice came back in full force at 
the sight of her home* But it was her home no longer. 
He felt quite glad that it was so; he should more 
easily forget her when nothing remained as a link to 
that bitter — sweet remembrance, for despite the bitter- 
ness he could not forget the time when her friendship 
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had been sweet to him. Where was she gone ? Had 
she friends and protectors ? Would her life be happy ? 
And the world was so large and lonely — ^but she had 
forbidden him to remember her, and he put back such 
questions with an angry recollection of her own words 
— " never, never remember the name of Annette 
Hawthorne morel'' 

And he looked upon Agatha as she sparkled before 
his eyes, a very bewitching picture of gay, young life, 
and deeined it no difficult task to forget. 

When the dessert was over Mr. Ray and Miss 
Matty became dreamy, and lost to sights and sounds of 
the outer world, which was their usual custom after a 
late dinner. 

"Will you give me some music?" asked Essex; 
" perhaps I may be fortunate enough not to be called 
out this evening." 

She smiled in acquiescence, and rose at once to 
go to the drawing-room, he giving her his arm. The 
piano was open, and she played from the first music- 
book that came to hand, but her voice was not in full 
power that night, and she broke ofi" impatiently. 

" Essex, I cannot sing to-night — I do not know 
why — I fancy I took cold yesterday, will you excuse 
me ? I will play to you instead." 

Even then she failed, though not to actual breaking 
down; but the slender fingers trembled on unsteady 
chords, and the melody was imperfect and faltering. 

" I really am very stupid to-night," she said with 
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vexation, and continuing to play, "I can generally 
play better at this twilight time, but the piano is out 
of tune, and I think my fingers are equally so ; I must 
practise more." 

Just then an organ began some variations of La 
Somnambula. 

" The Fates are against our musical evening," she 
exclaimed, rising from the music-stool, "Who could 
play with that din under one's ears ?" 

She went to one of the windows and looked out. 
He followed, and they stood side by side whilst the 
London summer twilight gathered round them, laden 
with indistinct murmurs, and sounds of footsteps, and 
sights of twinkling lights and passing shadows. 
Above all, clear and golden over the dusky turmoil of 
the city, As over the pure stillness of country eves, 
shone out the beacons of Heaven. And from the 
flowers at their feet, as they stood in the recessed 
window, rose a balmy incense of fragrance. 

The shadowy light softened the girl's features to a 
more refined outline and expression, and Essex thought 
her beautiful as he gazed with all a lover's passionate 
and illusive rapture. One solitary streak of light from 
a street-lamp below fell across her glossy hair and 
round white shoulder, whiter still by contrast with the 
dark shade of her silk dress. The rest of her figure 
was thrown in that gloom of passing day, " so softly 
dark, so darkly pure," that only heightened the 
attractiveness of what it appeared to conceal. 
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" Agatha," said Essex in a low v6ice, " do you 
think you could be content to live in this restless, 
working world always?" 

" Do you mean London ?" she asked dreamily ; " I 
don't know^-I have never thought of it." 

The time had come when Essex could keep silence 
no longer. Honestly and eloquently, as well became 
a mind and heart like his, he told his love, and surely 
HO imperial a gift, offered in words so tender and yet 
so impetuous, so fervid and yet reverential, was a thing 
to stir the heart of ahy woman with grateful pride. 

Agatha was silent, statue-like, but when he had 
ceased speaking she held out a small white hand. 

" Dearest, kindest, best," he exclaimed, carrying it 
to his lips with kindling emotions of gratitude and 
happiness; **Agatlia, for this trust in me you shall 
receive the truest, tt^nderest devoticm of a lifetime. 
Darling, may Heaven bless you." 

She let her other hand rest on his brown hair, and the 
light touch sent a thrill of new pleasure to his heart. 

And around them, deeper and deeper, gathered the 
London summer twilight, laden with indistinct murmurs, 
and sounds of footsteps, and sights of twinkling lights 
and passing shadows. And above all, clear and golden, 
over the dusky turmoil of the city, as over the pure 
stillness of country eves, shone out the beacons of 
heaven, and beneath their radiance stood the two lovers, 
with flowers breathing balmy sweetness at their feet. 

A strange, heaven-like existence s<jemed opened to 
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Essex, the worker, the thinker, the man of life and 
action; all those sights and sounds of the common- 
place, work-day world were to him but as sweet music, 
interpreting the deeper mystery and poetry now first 
awaking in hia being. Home — ^love — companionship 
— ^how beautiful would his future be under such sweet 
influences ! That sjonpathy and solace of woman's 
ministrations, so gentle yet so strong, that perfect 
completion of inner life, for which he had yearned so 
many years in vain, were now granted to him, and his 
large heart swelled with the noblest and purest 
emotions of manhood. He felt that this love would 
strengthen and exalt him to higher aims and higher 
actions, and that in this union and dear privilege of affec- 
tion would be a sure consolation under disappointment 
— a blessed and never-failing " clear shining after rain." 

What were Agatha's thoughts ? Had the gathering 
twilight and the indistinct murmurs, and sounds of 
footsteps, and light of stars, and breath of flowers, no 
voice speaking from a better world to her f Did she 
see in this new gift of a good man's love no Aurora of 
a diviner life ? 

" Dear Essex," she said, smiling, " how good you 
are to think me worthy of you ! " 

He drew her to his heart, and pressed a lover's 
kiss upon her smooth forehead. " Dear," he whis- 
pered, " in thinking me worthy of yourself, you bestow 
upon me ^ perfect happiness, for which a life-long and 
concentrated love were but poor return." 



CHAPTER XLII. 

It may be well imagined that our old friend Tom 
Winter did not again accept an invitation to Mrs, Har- 
dinge's balls. Feeling that he should never thoroughly 
enjoy his life till he had ceased to think of Bertha with 
bitterness, he wisely resolved to avoid every opportunity 
of seeing her. Since that evening, therefore, m which 
he had so impetuously rushed from the scene of festivity, 
they had never met. 

He was not destined, however, to slip out of memory 
so easily. One evening as he was walking home to 
his lodgings, a well-known waggish voice called his 
name. On turning round, he beheld the roguish black 
eyes of Ludwig winking over his shoulder — 

" Moi Pauie dobridzieja, czy zbiedrieuen cztoviekiem 
gadac nie bedzrisz ? " 

Tom — " Tak ! skad jestes, Ludwico, co do kata 
tutai rotusz ? " 

Ludwig — " No, Pauie Winter, badz wr dobrym 
humorze, bo nie die bardzo aisze ciebie zobaczye." * 

* Translation. — " My good Sir, won't you speak to a poor fellow?'' 
" Wliat, you here, Ludovic, and what miscliief are you up to now." 
" Come, Mr. Winter, be in a good temper, for I am delighted to meet 
you ! " 
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And he persisted in walking beside Tom, talking 
in his native tongue very volubly, interspersing his 
conversation with many national oaths. Now, Tom 
Winter was a good-natured fellow, and in spite of Lud- 
wig's lying and rascally propensities, there was a spice 
of humour and wit in his composition, combined with a 
most imperturbable serenity of temper that rendered it 
next to impossible to help liking him. And I will appeal 
to ray reader's experience if a droll, ready-witted rogue 
is not ten times more entertaining (except to his own 
relations) than your slow, honest fellow, whose eyes are 
ever on the ground, or stupidly agape ? 

The two walked on quietly then up Ludgate Hill, 
and the following dialogue — here, however, properly 
translated and denuded of Ludwig's most forcible ex- 
pressions — took place — 

Ludwigy with hia peculiar gusto — " M. Winter, I 
have found out a fact or two since I have been in this 
jolly London. It's the same everywhere ; men fall in 
love and marry, and fall out of it, and leave their wives 
to run after " 

Tom, very angrily — "Go home and mind your 
business, Ludwig. I don't want to hear opinions till 
they are more respectable." 

Ludwig^ unmoved — " It's the same everywhere, I 
say, my good Mr. Winter ; why can't you let a fellow 
moralize when the fit is on him ? I tell you, you fine 
English people are no better than others, nor your 
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women either, and they rule the men everywhere. 
There's my master the Count " 

Tom, more irate — " Hold your tongue about your 
master, will yoii? It's a good thing he does not know 
how you prate about his aflFairs." 

Ludwig, very confidently — " I don't prate you see, 
where it gets to his ears. I know a deal better. It's 
wonderful what I know 1 But, as I was saying, there's 
my master, the Count, who used to run half a league 
at the sight of a gown, and never was seen to kiss a 
pretty girl in his life, comes to England and gets mar- 
ried to a poor little simpleton, who knows no more how 
to manage him than a child knows how to tame a bear, 
and of course, as might be expected, my little lady cries 
her eyes out at home, whilst my gentleman, brisk and 
canty, sallies forth to see his beauty." 

Tom^ with white working lips — " Silence I tell you, 
sir. Do you know that this is not so free a country as 
to let such scandalous words go unpunished ? You will 
get into a scrape, Ludwig, if you use your tongue so 
freely, and take my warning." 

Ludwig, perfectly undaunted — " Oh, no fear of my 
getting into a scrape. I know a deal too much for 
that. But, bless your heart, Mr. Winter, I say no harm 
of any body. I merely use my eyes, and my eyes see 
uncommon queer things. Here's my young master 
desperately in love with one lady and married to another, 
and sto lysiace diahtow* what's coming next, it would 

* Ten thousand baiTeU of devils ; a favourite Polish oath. 
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puzzle a more cunning head than mine to declare ; and 
that's saying something, as your own experience of Lud- 
wig Grek can inform you, hey, M. Winter ? " 

And the impudent fellow winked his saucy eyes and 
(ihuckled over his attainments to Tom's infinite disgust. 

Lvdwig, quite above TonCsfrown, conttrmea in a philo- 
sophizing style — " I must say the Count shows good taste. 
His sweetheart has a confounded pretty little waist and 
a way of making eyes at a man that knocks him over at 
once ; but I wish that Madame la Comtesse would pluck 
up her spirits and show my master, that if he can amuse 
himself, so can she. Oh, it would be rare fun ; and 
it's the only way to serve 'em out, husbands or wives, 
as the case may be when they don't know how to 
behave themselves. If I were the little lady, my Count 
should soon be glad to give up Mamselle Agathe." 

Tom—'' Who ? " 

Ludwig — " Well, the name is perhaps a little bit of 
a secret, but still there can be no harm in telling a 
gentleman I can trust like you, and Lord bless you, it 's 
as plain as day light, and will soon be a secret of no- 
body's. This pretty demoiselle is named then, if you 
wish to know, Miss Agathe Share, — diable, I can't 
pronounce your ugly English names ; but she 's a par- 
ticular frieind of my little madame's (women always get 
taken in by ih^iv particular friends), and she lives in 
Russel Square." 

Toniy in vehement vyrath — *' Fellow, how dare you 
give utterance to these villanous slanders." 

Q 2 
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Ludwtg^ patting ht$ arm gendy — ^^ If a man has once 
or twice stretched the point a little, are yovb never to 
give him the credit for speaking truth ? Gtently, gently, 
my good sir, don't think me such a fool as to tell lies 
when they might do me harm instead of good. If I 
ever spoke a few words in my life that were quite free 
from varnish I say them now (and you might hear a 
little confidential communication more civilly, Mr. Win* 
ter). The Count is wild after charming Mile. Agathe, 
and my mistress is left at home— poor little meek soul ! 
I 'd have my consolations if I stood in her pretty little 
shoes, wouldn't I? that's all." 

For some minutes the two walked on in silence, and 
Ludwig finding Tom so very uncommunicative and acri- 
monious, began to tire of his company. When they 
reached a crossing he stopped short. 

" M. Winter, votre trds homble serviteur," he cried ; 
" au revoir et j'espere que vous serez plus aimable quand 
nous nous rencontrons." 

Then he jumped on the top of an omnibus, and 
Tom, heartily glad to get rid of him, pursued his way 
home. 

But the man's words had aroused dark suspicions in 
his mind, and he trembled for Betie's sake. He knew 
Ludwig well ; his quick lynx-eyed powers of observa- 
tion, his habits of lying, his unvarying effrontery, his 
ready wit. Nevertheless, unscrupulous and loose-prin- 
cipled as he was, it was hardly likely that, being the 
Count's well-paid servant, and anxious of pleasing a 
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most indulgent and liberal master, he should delibe- 
rately circulate false reports of his domestic life, and it 
was quite improbable that Ludwig should be deceived 
in case the circumstances were true. Evidently, Bertha 
was unhappy ; evidently her husband's conduct was 
the cause of her unhappiness ; but though Tom had 
fully learned the Count's instability of character and 
inconsistency of purpose, it seemed impossible to him 
to conceive that he already tired of his sweet young 
wife. Tom's blood boiled within him at the very 
thought, yet what could be wondered at from so incon- 
stant a nature ? Alas ! poor Betie, was a husband's 
faithlessness, that hardest of all trials to a woman's love 
and pride, was this to be the bitter portion of thy fresh 
joyous heart ? and Tom could not help mourning against 
Fate, which had come between himself and her, and 
thinking how he should have cherished that treasure 
which his rival threw away so lightly. He thought 
how inexpressibly blissful his own life would have been 
made by the privilege of ministering to her happiness ; 
and now, " Oh, Bertha, my cousin 1 " he thought in 
anguish, " why could you not weigh the balance of his 
love and mine? why did you cast away tlie faithful 
aflfection of long years for the sudden passion of a 
stranger ? " 

And his heart was very heavy ; heavy for his own 
sorrow, but heavier still for her's. 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

A CALM Bunshino Bottled over Dr. Ray's home. It 
filled MisB Matty's heart with deep tranquillity, chasing 
away every fear for the future, and blessing the present 
with the consummation of a long-cherished hope. • To 
Mr. Huy, also, it brought a peaceful assurance of his 
hou'h future happiness; and in that prospect he was 
entirely happy himself. And Essex — ^to him the san- 
hIuuo came not only in ineffable serenity, calming and 
softening down every asperity of his life and labours, 
but it came in sudden rapture, as the early summer 
comcH to the kindling earth, when every leaf, and 
breath, and note of birds tremble with a passionate 
gratitude of its own. He seemed to grow younger by 
some yoarH from having tasted that new, delicious life. 
All that was best and brightest in his nature — ^the 
oarnest tenderncsfl, the vivid originality of thought, the 
buoyancy of spirits, the manly, sweet simplicity of heart 
—now shone out in their richness and strength. To 
him life was no longer mystery, but heaven ; and look- 
ing upon the world not only as a sphere of individual 
work, but as a sphere of individual happiness, he saw 
** that it was very good." 

Nos Capuam suMPSiMUS. We should pause awhile 
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ere we leave so fair a haven ; for a storray sea lies 
around, and the pinnaces of youth, and love, and 
promise are frail to brave it. Not twice in life we 
touch upon that sunny immortal shore ; therefore let 
us wander in its wilderness of perfume— dropping trees, 
where the whispering winds make iEolian music, and 
look up into its cloudless sky, and gather the amaran- 
thine blossoms and starred corymbi at our feet, and 
listen to the unutterable melody of its crystal waters. 
For — 

Oh, Youth ! oh, Love ! when on this earth ye two together stand, 
Linking all hright and holy things, like angels hand in hand, 
Touched by your wand, how rosy-red the skies above us glow ! 
And like another Paradise, the wide world smiles below J 



It was now the end of July ; and in another week 
Mr. Ray, Miss Matty, and Agatha were to return to 
the Wren's Nest, for in the first week in September 
the wedding was arranged to take place. Meantime, 
Essex had chosen a pretty villa residence in Notting- 
Hill, whither he intended to take his young wife home ; 
and Agatha appeared very grateful and delighted at the 
prospect of so fair a future ; his old house, however, in 
the square was not to be given up. Mr. Ray had long 
wearied of his lonely life with Miss Matty ; and to con- 
template returning to it, without the charm of Agatha's 
presence, was intolerable to him. Essex had, there- 
fore, little diflBculty in persuading his father to give up 
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his country cottage and rcsido in London ; and after 
the duo arrangements had been made, Miss Matty and 
Mr. Hay were to take up their abode in Essex's former 
home. The old gentleman was quite overjoyed at the 
idea of living within an hour's distance of his sod and 
Agatha ; and Miss Matty was not unwilling^ for her 
life was wrapt up in her darling's ; and though she 
demurred at first about the expense of London house- 
keeping, was easily persuaded that the old monotonous 
country life would be unbearable. Thus " all went 
merry as a marriage-bell ; " and the time drew on for 
the pai-ting, the temporary parting, which to Essex was 
liulf a sorrow and half a joy, since it would but bring 
nearer the consummation of his happiness. Only one 
short month 1 — oh, it would go very quickly, and then 
they would part no more 1 

"Essex," said Agatha, the third evening before 
departure, ** I have a favour to ask you— is it granted ? " 

He kissed her fair hand, and said in a tone of fond 
rc}proa(;h — 

"Do you doubt it?" 

" Then, dearest," she said, with a strange hesita- 
tion, " will you give me permission to accept an invi- 
tation Mrs. Ilardinge has given me? Don't look so 
grave ; it is to no ball or party ; but as — as she will 
return to Paris soon, she wishes to see me once more." 

Essex did look very grave. 

" When does she wish you to go ? " he asked 
abruptly. 
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Her fingers played restlessly with her chain, and 
she still, hesitated. 

" I was afraid it would disappoint you ; and I assure 
you, dearest, I would much rather not go, but she is 
really fond of me, and will be hurt at my refusal ; and 
I may not see her again for a long time." 

" You are right." 

" 1 knew you would say so," exclaimed Agatha ; 
"you are always so kind — and I had better go to-morrow, 
had I not ? and get it over," she added, with a forced 
smile, and taking his hand, " and then we shall have 
the last day entirely to ourselves." 

** I do not know which is the hardest trial — to 
refuse your request, or to bear with your absence." 

" To refuse my request, of course," she answered ; 
and he kissed the smiling defiant mouth and said no 
more. 

That evening, after Mr. Ray had read the family 
prayer, and Agatha was proceeding upstairs to-bed, 
she heard quick steps behind her. On looking round, 
she beheld the odd little figure of Dr. Ray's protege, 
Sheppy. He held out something glittering in his hand, 
and muttered, in his indistinct, hurried way— 

" I've found this — I 've found this." 

She held out her hand, and started as if a serpent 
had stung her. It was the little locket containing 
Betie's sunny hair, and which had been given her in 
careless schoolgirl days, " many and many a year ago." 
It had dropped from her bracelet unmissed ; and now 
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the sight of it recalled an unforgotten time and circum- 
stance, for she had lost it on the first night she became 
acquainted with the Count Korvinski — Bettys htuhand! 

She turned very pale, and flashed her dark eyes 
on the innocent offender. 

" I wish you would not trouble me, sir, with what 
you find ; go down into the kitchen directly, and mind 
your business," 

And without taking the locket from his band, she 
hastened up-stairs ; and having reached her bed*room, 
threw herself on a chair, where she remained for some 
time, pale, motionless, and in deep thought. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

The next morning, as Dr. Ray issued from his door, 
with elate steps and bright eyes — for his cup of happi- 
ness was full to overflowing — a man of robust figure, 
but white, anguish-stricken face, caught his arm. 

" Dr. Essex Ray ? " he said, with eagerness. 

" Yes, that is my name,*' replied Essex cheerfully ; 
for he read a tale of deep suffering on the stranger's 
face ; " in what way can I be of use to you ? " 

" Can I speak to you in private ? Something of 
importance " 

" Come in," said Essex, re-opening the door, and 
leading the way to his consulting-room ; " I shall be 
very pleased to oblige you." 

The other followed ; and Essex, closing the door, 
bade him be seated. 

A long silence followed. 

" Dr. Ray," at length said the visitor, with much 
painful hesitation, " the affair on which I have come is 
a most unhappy one ; and I have to ask your pardon, 
perhaps, for the communication I am about to make to 
you ; but I feel that I am doing you service, though a 
cruel one." 

Dr. Ray gi*ew puzzled. The stranger was evidently 
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a gentleman, and in mens sana. What this cruel 
service was, he could not possibly conceive. 

" There is a lady residing in this house," continued 
the other, greatly embarrassed, " whose name is Sher- 
lock ? '' 

Essex started to his feet. Then smiling at hie 
own precipitancy, seated himself as before, and said 
pleasantly— 

" Yes ; Miss Sherlock resides here." 

The stranger eyed him attentively for some seconds, 
and then said — 

" This lady is related to you — you are her guardian?" 

" Really, sir," said Essex, somewhat impatiently, 
** I cannot see what my relationship to Miss Sherlock 
can have to do with your private afifairs. My time is, 
I am sorry to say, not at my own disposal after the 
next quarter of an hour ; and I should therefore be 
glad to know how I can serve you at once." 

Making a desperate efiFort, the stranger said, in 
low, excited tones — 

** You mistake me — it is not on my own affairs 
that I have come, but regarding this unhappy lady. 
Sir, I know it is a terrible blow to inflict on her friends, 
but I feel that I ought to speak out, and save her from 
ruin and disgrace." 

" Ruin and disgrace 1 — you must have made some 
great mistake regarding names," interrupted Essex, 
witli a smile, half supercilious, half nervous. " Really, 
your riddles are most perplexing." 
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" Indeed, I am under no mistake — would to heaven 
that I were. I am speaking of Miss Agatha Sherlock, 
a relative of Mr. Ray's, jmd the friend of the Countess 
Korvinski." 

Essex turned very pale. 

" What have you to say ? — speak out," he exclaimed, 
with sudden impetuosity. 

" I have to say," continued the stranger, speaking 
with great eflfort — " I have to say to the friends of Miss 
Sherlock, that she has planned an elopement to-night 
with the Count Korvinski." 

" Sir," cried Essex, fiercely, " be careful I Who 
are you, and what are you, that you dare to insult me 
by these terrible slanders of my future wife?" 

He rose and turned to the door, as if the air had 
become insupportably tainted with the hateful words. 
Tom Winter rose also, and confronted him; despite 
the agitation expressed on his face, its natural frank- 
ness and English honesty were written in every linea- 
ment, and Dr. Ray paused. 

" Dr. Ray, I will ask you one question," he said, 
calmly and coldly. " What motives, think you, should 
induce me to disturb the peace of a family, and sully 
the fair name of a lady, by repeating an idle calumnia- 
tion? As a gentleman, I ask you this. The only 
reason which could possibly lead me to perform so 
miserable an office, is the hope of saving one innocent 
girl from life-long misery, and another lady from life- 
long disgrace." 
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Essex seated himself and said, he also speaking in 
cold measured tones — 

" There is some fearfdl error which has thus brought 
the name of Miss Sherlock in this story, arising doubt- 
less from her unfortunate intimacy with the Countess 
Korvinski. Nevertheless, sir, I can but thank you for 
your well-meant interposition." 

Tom took out his watch, and laid it on the table. 

" If you will listen to me for one quarter of an 
hour," he said, very bitterly, " I can prove to you that 
my interposition is not unnecessary ; if you refuse, I 
swear, on my word of honour as an English gentleman, 
that before the sun sets, all interposition will be too late." 

" You have fallen into a most inexplicable maze of 
error," answered Essex, in his accustomed quiet manner, 
" and by listening, I shall be better able to trace the 
source from which so much grievous error has arisen, 
and to convince you that, as far as any member of my 
own family is concerned, the story is radically false ; 
which I shall be happy to do." 

He looked upon Tom's care-worn face, and said 
with compassion — 

" Truly, it is a most painful aflfair to those whom it 
affects, and I am very, very sorry — especially for the 
wife of this bad man — if it is really true that he medi- 
tates an act of such criminal and cowardly unfaithful- 



ness." 



A tear or two stole down Tom's rough, sunburnt 
cheek. 
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" She is related to you ? " he added kindly. 

" She is my cousin," said Tom, in a choking voice, 
" and — and was to have been my wife. It will break 
her heart." 

Then overcoming his emotion by a violent eflfort, 
he related, clearly and concisely, the evidence of his 
unhappy story. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

I WILL now relate, step by step, the means by which 
Tom Winter became acquainted with his secret. The 
reader will remember that he was awakened to a cruel 
anxiety regarding Bertha, by Lud wig's garrulity on the 
occasion of their meeting, as recounted in a previous 
chapter ; and it may be naturally supposed that, cherish- 
ing as he still did so deep an interest in the welfare of 
her whom he had faithfully loved, he was desirous of 
ascertaining how far Ludwig's insinuations were correct. 
This, however, was by no means easy to do ; and it was 
especially difficult to one of Tom's frank, independent 
nature, which shrank from the base idea of watching or 
prying into another man's domestic life. Clearly, 
unless he could renew his intercourse with the Count, 
it was impossible for him to draw an inference regard- 
ing his treatment of his wife; and to encourage or 
seek the confidences of a tale-bearing servant of his 
master, was equally as distasteful to his mind as to 
throw himself in the way of the man whom he had 
good cause to hate. Both these courses were utterly 
repugnant — nay, impossible to him ; and he was in a 
great dilemma. lie could think of nothing but Bertha 
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all day long, and her image haunted him as pale and 
sorrowful. Yet even if all that Ludwig had insinuated 
was true, what could he do ? He could not render 
Betie happy by restoring to her her husband's aflFec- 
tions ; he could not act a friend's part of consoler even. 
Poor, poor Betie ! 

One evening, as he was waiting by an eating-hous© 
in Tottenham-court Road for an omnibus, his attention 
was arrested by loud talking within, in which two or 
three names were mentioned that called the hot blood 
to his brow. With set teeth and white lips, he listened 
to a few sentences more ; then mastering his emotion, 
he entered the room, coolly and quietly. Around a 
table, plentifully furnished with oysters and gin, were 
half a dozen men, among whom Ludwig's black eyes 
and unmusical voice were conspicuous. He appeared 
much excited, and was speaking in the highest key of 
his voice, interlarding his French, German, and broken 
English, with the choicest oaths of those languages and 
his own. 

Tom went up to him, and whispered in Polish — 

" Hush I Ludwig ; don't make a fool of yourself. 
Come out into the street with me ; I want to speak to 
you." 

At which the man dashed down his glass with a 
violent clang, and declared that when he was inclined 
to be pleasant, Mr. Winter snubbed him ; and thiat, by 
ten thousand barrels of devils, he wouldn't stir from 
his chair till he was tipsy. 
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But Tom had well learned the way to a Polish heart. 

" Come, Ludwig," he said ; " leave off sweariBg, 
and do 08 I tell yon. Ill reward you for losing socfa 
nice (company ;" and he touched his waistcoat pocket 
Ki^nificantly. 

Tiudwig held up one hand, and spread out his 
fin^iTH. 

" Five ? " he said, laconically. " Five, and done ! " 

" Come along, then/' said Tom, with extreme 
imi)ati<»nco. And the other rose at once, and followed 
him into the Htrcet, 

" Now," began Tom, in a very business-like way, 
" I want no humbug or lies, but the plain, straight- 
forward truth, and ho you had l>etter be careful what 
you Hiiy. Th there any tnith in what you were prating 
aliout in that place, or is there not? Yes or no — 
that iH what I want to know." 

" It'H an true as heaven ! ' cried Ludwig, in a 
trciriendouH paHsion ; " and if I were dying at this 
Jiioirient, it would not ^)^i a lie about htm that I should 
confdjHH to Um* i)rieHt. I tell you, Mr. Winter, I never 
told a lie about hini in my life ; and I wish now I had ! 
Here have T waitcul upon him like a brother, for T don't 
know how many yearH, and have been of more use to 
him tlian any living man ; and for reward, he turns 
me off in thiw damnable Btrango country, where 1 
haven't a friend." 

And Ludwig relieved his heart by several very large 
oatliH. 
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" So-ho," thought Tom, "I know now which way the 
wind blows." He merely said, however, consolatorily — 

" Bless yom* heart, man, you will have no difficulty 
in getting a place, if you keep from bad company, and 
don't tell evil tales of your master. Now, what busi- 
ness had you to go and publish his aflfairs in that way 
— ^that would not help you to a berth, would it?" 

'* I can't help it," said Ludwig, sullenly ; " I must 
have my revenge." 

" And ruin yourself— a comfortable revenge that." 

The two walked on together to Tom Winter's lodg- 
ings, where Ludwig made the following disclosures, on 
his oath : — 



ludwig's narrative. 



" My master came to London in June, and took up 

his residence at Hotel ; he had already fallen into 

some of his old ways of grumbling at everything and 
everybody, and feeling the time hang heavy on his hands ; 
but he and my mistress seemed very fond of each other, 
and she was quite happy, only I think she sometimes 
worried a little to see the Count's discontent, which would 
come on by fits and starts. He was always taking her 
about, however, and I do believe she used to think he 
loved her better than anything else in the world. Per- 
haps he might have done then, but it did not last long. 
I think the first sight of the other young lady turned 
his head, for he was never the same to my mistress 
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since. This young lady is, as I have told you, Miss 
Sherlock, who lives with her relation. Dr. Ray, at No* 
— Bussel Square, and the Count had seen her before 
in Paris, at Mrs. Hardinge*s, but I don't think there 
was anything between them then. She is just the one 
to strike his fancy, with bright eyes that could look or 
say anything they please, and a wonderful, artful, entic- 
ing tongue. Oh, those women I those women ! Now 
she was a great friend of my Countess's, and pretended 
to be vastly fond of her, and pretended so well that my 
poor little silly lady took it all in, as innocent as a 
babe, and was for ever asking her to go out with them. 
This went on a long time, till at last my master began 
to be short and neglectfiil to his wife, and she fretted 
and cried whenever she was by herself, till she grew 
thin and pale, and looked like one going to fall into an 
illness and die. I don't know whether she was jealous 
of Miss Sherlock, or whether she guessed how matters 
were going on, but she saw that he did not care a 
straw for her ; and however bad men behave to their 
wives, some of them will love them just the same — the 
more silly they. Then, all on a sudden, the Count 
took it into his head to be more cunning about his love 
affairs, and gave up going out with my mistress and 
her friend ; but he left my mistress at home, and took 
out her friend alone, which suited him much better. 
It was very cleverly managed, and T can pretty cor- 
rectly tell you how, for I always make it my custom to 
know my master's aflfairs as well as he does himself — 
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sometimes a little better. Of course, to do this I must 
now and then get a peep at his letters, and a little 
delicate note or two from his sweetheart let me into 
the secret. He used to make excuse to go out on 
business, and she to call at Mrs. Hardinge's (sometimes 
she did), and then they would take a little quiet walk 
— ^you may be sure they went where they were not 
likely to meet acquaintances. This can't go on long, 
thought I ; it will die off, or it will get to something 
worse, and my poor little mistress will be in for it. 
Though I think the Count's second lady a splendid 
creature, and not to be compared to the little meek soul 
his wife, I must say, I pitied the poor, innocent, 
deceived thing, and I could not bear to see her look so 
wistful at him — so hungry for his affection like — and 
I'm not given to soft feelings either, and admire a fine 
woman as much as any man, but I did not like to 
see her wasting away, like a baby who has lost its 
mother ; and I made up my mind to watch my master. 
Well, one day I found it all out in a hurry, and I will 
tell you how : One evening Mrs. Hardinge had a 
musical party, and I was there to assist ; my mistress 
went with the Count, and he was attentive to her, but 
in a cold sort of manner, as if he was so for other 
people to see. You may imagine that I kept my eyes 
upon him and the other lady, who was dressed like a 
duchess, and looked the best in the room ; but for the 
first part of the evening they did not exchange t«n 
words. After a time, however, when the rooms were 
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all crowded, bo that no one could see where yott went, 
or wliat you did, I saw him go up to her, and they 
talked together for five minutes. Then I missed them 
both, hut I was determined I would n*t miss them long, 
and I did n't. They had the start of me, however, for 
Mademoiselle Agatlia knew the ways of the house, and 
I had never been in it before but once ; however, it 
was not many minutes before I found them in an ante- 
room, wliicli was deserted, as every one was k'stcning to 
some music or other in the great rooms. I peeped 
through the key-hole, and saw him on his knees, making 
love to her ; he was kissing her hand, and saying over 
and over again that lie couldn't live without her, and 
entreating her to go abroad with him. He said that 
it was his misfortune that ho was married to the 
Countess, but that slic (Mademoiselle Agatha) would 
be in reality his wife, since they would be united in his 
own country, and by the rites of his own religion. She 
(tried a littlt;, and kissed his forehead, and said that she 
loved nothing in the world but him — and I believe she 
Kpok(j the truth so far ; then he spoke very fast, and 
thougli she did not say yes, she did not say no, and it 
was easy to see that she wjis willing. As for him, he 
was like one out of his scinses, so deeply was he in love ; 
he cried like a child till she said yes, and when she had 
said that, he seemed ready to die of joy. They whispered 
together for a few minutes, but no whispering beat ray 
ingenuity yet. I was detennined to know, and I heard 
enough to make me sure that they were planning to 
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run away, and that pretty soon, for Mademoiselle 
Agatha said once or twice when she cried, that she was 
going into the country in a few days, and would never 
see him again. So I knew that if the thing was done, 
it must be done before she went into the country ; but 
after she said yes, they whispered so fast and low that, 
quick as my ears were, I could make nothing of it. 
Well, I have, as you know, nothing to do when the 
Count is out, so I bethought myself that I would put 
on a false mustaches, and buy a gentleman's plain 
overcoat, and see what he was up to, and I did. My 
gentleman goes to the Foreign Office, and gets two 
passports, one for himself, and one for the Countess, his 
wife (Mademoiselle Agatha is about the same age as 
la petite Madame, and has brown hair, and fair rosy 
complexion, and eyes inclined to be blue). So he gets 
his passports, and says to his wife, * Get your things 
in readiness, my love, for we leave for Paris in a few 
days ; ' and she helps her maid to pack up as blithe as 
a bird, at the idea of leaving London, for she hates the 
place, and lays all the fault of her husband's neglect to 
the wickedness of this great city, and the people in it. 
She cried a little because she could not bid her parents 
goodbye, but, nevertheless, her heart was all in a fluster 
of joy at thoughts of getting away. Then one day 
my Count comes in and says, * I am sorry to disappoint 
you, my darling, but I have had a very urgent letter 
from my agent at Yablouna, and if I don't go at once, 
my affairs will go to the devil, but it would be impos- 
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sible tx) take you, you see, as I shall liave to go to 
Galicia and to Crakow, and nobody knows whither, and 
you would be miserable, left at Yablounai without a 
soul to speak English to you. So you can spend a 
little time with your papa and mamma in the countryi 
and when I come back we will have delightful travels 
together.' My mistress says not a word, but the \ng 
tears kept dropping from her eyes on her work, and 
she had hard work to refrain from sobbing all that 
day; but she was too proud, though such a meek- 
seeming little soul, to ask him to take her, and she 
was too fond of him, even then, to storm at him, as she 
ought to have done. Lord 1 he 'd have behaved ever 
so much better then ; but His always in this world that 
the angels get chained to the devils. The worst 
women get the best men, and the best men get the 
viragos. I had now fathomed the proceeding, though 
there were still two or three little matters to clear. 
One thing was evident, the Count was going to take 
Mademoiselle Agatha off to the Continent, as the 
Countess, whilst his real wife would be in the country, 
little thinking how her kind friend was deceiving her ! 
Oh, those women 1 those women 1 The when and 
where was all I wanted to know further, and if I 
hadn't been the sharp fellow that I am, I should have 
been in ignorance till my dying day. I think by this 
time the Count began to fancy I looked a little too 
knowing, and did not know whether to take me or 
leave me behind, but he was in a state of such excite- 
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ment that he haxdly seemed to know what he did do ; 
and I am very well sure, if he had been in his right 
senses he would have acted a little wiser. Not wishing 
me to tell tales down in his v^ife's country, and not 
wishing me to tell tales of the Countess in his own, he 
paid me oflF; but he little thought what attention I 
had paid to his domestic aflFairs, or he would have 
known better. * Ludwig,' says he, * you're a good- 
natured fellow, but you don't mind your own business, 
and you'll soon want a valet to wait on yourself. One 
is enough for me, so here are fifty roubles beyond your 
wages, and I'll give you a good character.' Whereat 
I scratched my head and said nothing, but I swore to 
myself that I would take him in if I could. I left that 
night, but I dropt in next day, to kiss Madame's pretty 
maid, and to hear how aflFairs were going on. * My 
lady is in a sad way,' says she, * for she goes into the 
country the day after to-morrow, and the Count is as 
cool as ever.' * And when does the Count go,' says 
I. * The same day, I believe,' says she ; * but if you 
are curious to know, I can tell you by to-night, for I can 
get anything out of my mistress when she is in this low, 
fretting way, and she dresses for dinner at seven.' * That's 
it, my dear,' says I, catching her round the waist, with a 
kiss ; * keep an eye to your mistress's aflFairs, and you '11 
always prosper.' * Poor little thing,' she cried, * what brutes 
husbands are — who would get married, I wonder ? ' ' You 
will, one day,' I said, * and we'll talk over it to-night, 
and have a cosy supper.' She slapped my face, but no 
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ways rancorously, and I went at night, and heard 
enough. The Count was to see his wife at noontime, 
and leave himself towards evening. A nice litde 
arrangement, thought I, but it shan't succeed quite so 
nicely ; and I made up my mind to seek out this 
charming Mademoiselle Agatha^s Mends just in time to 
spoil the young lady's pleasure. To-mon'ow the event 
was to take place, and I borrowed a chum's rig-out, 
and dodged the Count to-day. About eleven o'clock he 
went to the London Bridge Station. I popped aside 
when he was going out, and then walked up to the 
clerk, as bold as brass. ' A first-class carriage has 
been taken for the Count and Countess Korvinski, to 
Dover, to-morrow at four o'clock?' I said. * Yes; 
has any mistake been made?' asks he, without look- 
ing up. * All right,' says I, * only I'm his man, and 
I was n't quite certain whether it was four or a quarter 
past ; and I 'm answerable for the luggage.' I walked 
out again, and have been standing some friends a good 
supper and grog, thinking the friends of the young 
lady would reward me liberally for my fidelity, and so 
that I could afibrd to have a bit of fun at their expense, 
for if it hadn't been for me, she would be oflf to-morrow 
with the Count, as certain as my name 's Ludwig 
Grek. 

" And if every word I have been saying is n't true, 
may my soul go to perdition ; and should you want 
more proofs, wait till to-morrow comes, and you '11 get 
them." 
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For some time after Tom Winter had ceased speak- 
ing, there was an awful silence in the room. Stunned 
to an agony that was speechless, Dr. Bay sat like a man 
bound by some inexplicable hallucination of vision or 
judgment. The healthful, manly glow died from his 
cheeks, his frank, pleasant mouth was white and 
rigid, and his brow — ^usually so calm and smooth, 
so tranquillizing to others in times of danger and 
despair — ^was covered with cold sweat and swollen 
veins. 

He took a turn or two in the room, and then re- 
seated himself, dizzy and sick from extreme mental 
anguish. To hear the slightest imputation on the fair 
name and faithlessness of one who was dearer to him 
than life itself, was alone intolerable agony ; but to fol- 
low step by step every evidence of so frightful a reve- 
lation — ^a revelation involving the utter overthrow of 
all his best and highest hopes of earthly happiness — 
this was a torture and despair perhaps the fiercest that 
can be conceived of all human suflfering. 

" By Heaven, this is some damnably cowardly 
fiction," he groaned forth ; " where is the villain that 
dares to pollute her name thus, she who is as true and 
pure as an angel.'' 

Tom covered his face with his hands, but said not 

a word, for he had no hope or comfort to give to a 

misery which was even deeper than his own. Essex 

seized his shoulder rudely. 

" Where is this wretched man — this infamous pal- 

r2 
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terer ? Let mo see him face to face. Where is be to 
bo found, I ask ?" 

Tom raised bis bead in reply, but as he did so, the 
door opened, and old Mr. Bay entered, pale, terrified, and 
his thin cheeks streaming with tears. Unheeding the 
presence of a stranger, be approached his son, and 
trembled forth — 

" Essex, in God*s name, come with me and clear np 
this mystery." 

And the two went, leaving Tom to his disquieted 
soh'tudo. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Bertha looked little like the rose-bud of Wixley Hall as 
she rose on the morning which was to separate her from 
her husband. Never were radiant dreams dispelled so 
quickly as had been those of her love and marriage, and 
with the dreams h£ul faded her freshness and her bloom. 
The round, soft cheeks which Mr. Greene had been 
wont to stroke with such loving pride were thin and 
pale, the affectionate blue eyes were dimmed by con- 
stant weeping, the fall rosy lips were drawn down to 
an habitual expression of inward suffering. Poor little, 
simple, trusting thing ! Dearly had she paid for that 
girlish vanity which hfui led her to reject a faithful, 
devoted lover for the wayward passion of a stranger. 
Bitterly, most bitterly, had come her first experiences of 
the world and life. 

The breakfast was an uncomfortable one. Bertha 
tried to eat, but every morsel seemed to choke her, and 
the Count having drank off a cup of coffee, protested 
that there was nothing on the table fit to eat, and bring- 
ing out a cigar, prepared to go out. 

" Ma petite," he said, apologetically, " I shall be 
back in aij hour or so, and then we can talk over our 
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a&irs. Meantime, eat a good breakfast, and don^t worry 
yourself." 

He went out, and Bertha, rising to the window, fell 
into a reverie of painful thought. It seemed impossible 
that she was going back to Wixley alone — ^that she had 
already lost her husband's first ardent fondness, she who 
loved nothing in the world so well as him. She looked 
forward to meeting her parents with mixed feelings, half 
joyful, half sad, for she remembered the day that she had 
left them, only four short months ago, so triumphant, so 
hopefiil, so happy! Would they read her secret? 
would they see that she was neglected and wretched ? 
She dreaded their affectionate solicitude, their unspoken 
reproaches, most of all. Oh ! she had acted wrongly in 
marrying sooner than they wished, and this neglect and 
unhappiness was the punishment God had given her. 
AVhy did she not content herself longer in her happy 
home, where unkindness and coldness were unknown ? 
She buried her face in her hands, and uttered a simple 
prayer — a prayer that her husband's love might return 
to her, and that she might never again fail in duty to her 
parents. And in that prayer was mingled the name of 
one other, one true, loving friend, whose heart she had 
wrung with anguish — might Tom forget her, and be 
happy ! 

A tapping at the door changed the current of her 
thoughts. 

"If you please, madame," said the smart little 
soubrette, "may I begin to pack up? time is going." 
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"Yes," answered Betie, without looking round, 
" begin at once ; I will come soon to direct you." 

And after a few minutes, having wiped the traces 
of tears from her eyes, she turned to follow the girl. 
As she crossed the room, her eyes fell on a folded note 
lying on the ground, apparently dropt by accident, and 
she picked it up mechanic/ally, thinking it might have 
been some paper or letter of her own. One glance at 
the handwriting suflSced to call up a crimson flush to her 
cheeks, succeeded as she refui on by a deadly pallor. 
Breathless, agonized, and horror-stricken, she gazed upon 
the witness of her schoolfellow's treachery, her husband's 
faithlessness, and then, " for trifles light as air are con- 
firmations strong as holy writ," a hundred circumstances, 
little in themselves, but with bitter meaning, flashed 
across her mind, and suggested to her the whole cruel 
plan — ^the flight, the meditated desertion. 

It is necessary here to explain how this letter of 
Agatha's fell into Bertha's hands. Ludwig, in saying 
that every word of his narrative was true, so far spoke 
perfectly right, but he had not told Tom all the truth. 
Cunning and unprincipled as he was, there was yet in 
his heart a spice of kindly feeling, and as shown in his 
disclosures, he had felt rough compassion for his patient, 
sufiering little mistress. Enraged at the Count by his 
dismissal, his first thought was of revenge, and also 
prompted by a desire to save Bertha, it naturally occurred 
to him that the best way of attaining both ends was to 
foil the Count's planned elopement. Before the encoun- 
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ter with Tom, therefore, he had posseflsed himself of one 
of his master's letters, and over a sociable little sapper 
with his sweetheart, Betie's maid, he had confided tfais 
letter to her, with sundry hints and injanctions to lesTe 
it in her way, which the girl, guessing a part of the tale, 
thongh unaware of the extent of the mischief she was 
doing, obeyed. Now Ludwig had no intention of 
spoiling his story to Tom by informing him that he had 
sown seeds of suspicion, and of discovery even, in other 
quarters, and he knew that a great part of honest Tom 
Winter's anxiety was caused by his perplexity to keep 
the dreadful knowledge from poor Betie. 

But nothing could save her now ; and the young 
wife pressed her hands against her throbbing temples, 
and groaned aloud, beneath the weight of that crashing 
fear and misery. Had her suffering been a degree less 
intense or sudden, she would have wrung her hands, 
with passionate tears and cries ; but ns it was, she was 
calm, and sat with haggard cheeks and dry eyes— *eyes 
that were so fixed, and dull, and expressionless, that you 
might have thought reason itself was gone. 

But the stupor did not last long. Two thoughts 
took possession of her racked brain ; two feelings were 
uppermost in her swelling heart. All the deep, long- 
suffering love she had felt for her husband was now 
changed to mistrust and abhorrence; how could she 
look upon his face again ? And Agatha's smooth and 
under-hand falseness had called up a passion of anger 
and hatred so unnatural to the poor child's mind that 
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she felt as if she must speak out her reproaches and 
contempt. To fly from her husband's presence was 
her first impulse — to convict Agatha of her baseness was 
her second. Oh ! but for one friend to advise and com- 
fort ! but she had none, and she only longed to be at 
Wixley Hall, and die in her father's arms. 

Sinking and faint in body, frenzied and stricken in 
mind, she ordered her carriage, and directed the man to 
drive her to Dr. Ray's. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

Agatha was cutting the leaves of the moming^s Times 
for Mr. Bay. It was her usual task, and when she had 
done, it was her habit to spread it wide open on his 
knees and receive a b'ss by way of payment ; but that 
morning she edged away without it. Mr. Bay's eyes 
followed her anxiously as she seated herself by the 
window, and buried her face over her work. 

" Agatha, my dear," he said kindly, " come here ; 
I want to speak to you." She started slightly, but 
instantly arose to his side. 

" You must not worry yourself, dear, at thoughts of 
leaving Essex. It is not for long, you know." 

" Oh no, Cousin William," she answered, looking 
away. 

" And the time is not far oflf ; not very far oflF," he 
added with sly fondness, " when you will have him 
with you always." 

She laughed hysterically — " Yes, always," she mur- 
mured, and snatched her hand from the old man's. 

" What time are you going to Mrs. Hardinge's ? " 
asked Miss Matty, " stay here till after luncheon ; per- 
haps Essex will be home to have it with you." 

'^ She will not expect me early, as I am to stay all 
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night with her," answered Agatha, in a strange unna- 
tural voice, and keeping her eyes steadily fixed upon the 
street below. All at once a carriage turns sharply 
round the corner, and dashes up to Dr. Ray's house. 
Agatha knew that light carriage with its splendid pair 
of bays well, and she trembled in e\>ery limb, with a 
guilty and terrible dismay. 

" Who is that, darling ?" asked Mr. Ray. 

" I — I don't know," writhed out the conscience- 
stricken girl ; " it is time for me to dress — to get ready." 

And she rose with white, shrinking face, and fal- 
tering steps ; for, at the glimpse of Bertha's face, she 
saw the storm that hung over her. To fly from the 
house — to rush from the presence of her aunt and kind 
protector— to hide her shame and agony — no matter 
where, so long as they were not witnesses of them. 
This was the first thought that rose to her mind. 

But it was too late. As she reached the threshold 
Bertha stood before her, her eyes flashing scorn unut- 
terable, her cheeks burning with passionate indignation, 
her lips contorted with wild grief. One would hardly 
have recognised the little timid girl, in the wronged, 
indignant, defiant wife. 

" Agatha," she cried in vehement and uncontrolled 

reproach, " why did you pretend to love me when you 

hated me all the while ? You must have hated me, to 

rob me of my husband's heart. What injury have I 

done you that you should wrong me so? and you 

feigned to love me ? I was in London amongst stran- 

s 
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gers, and I rejoiced to meet my old school-fellow again, 
and welcomed you always, and tried to make you happy, 
and you rewarded me by underhand, cruel, unwomanly 
baseness. Oh! Agatha, how could you do it; how 
could you coax me, and kiss me, and call me friend, 
whilst all the time you were stealing away my husband's 
affections and all my happiness. And we were play- 
fellows together, you and I, and said our prayers side 
by side." 

Sobs choked her utterance, and she would have 
fallen from sheer exhaustion had not Mr. Bay sprang 
forward and caught her m his arms. Both he and Miss 
Matty were struck dumb with amazement at this 
strange scene, and looked with affrighted eyes at Agatha. 
She had thrown derself on a seat and was crying hyste- 
rically. 

"What is all this? For God's sake, Agatha 
explain," asbid Mr. Bay at length. 

" Oh, Cousin William, it is some dreadful mistake 
— Bertha had heard — somebody has told her a cruel, 
horrible tale about me, and it's all false." 

" False ! " burst forth Bertha, starting to her feet, 
" do you dare to say I accuse you falsely, Agatha 
Sherlock ? " 

Agatha rose also, and the two girls stood face to face. 

" I dare to say it ; in the face of heaven I dare to 
say you accuse me falsely," said Agatha with white 
quivering lips. 

For one moment Bertha stood silent, overcome by 
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the intensity of her scorn and disgust, and then Miss 
Matty stepped forward. 

"By what right do you accuse my niece?'* she 
asked indignantly, " and of what ? — speak out" 

" By the right of an injured wife," cried Bertha ; 
" by the right of a deceived friend. She plotted against 
ray happiness, and wiled away my husband's love, 
whilst she aflfected to care for me — whilst she came to 
my home and shared my confidence." 

" It is false," exclaimed Miss Matty, in great wrath. 

" It is true," said Bertha ; " I can prove that it is 
true," and she drew out Agatha's letter. 

" Agatha, I cannot forgive you — I cannot pity you 
— false woman— treacherous friend." 

And, seeing her own handwriting, the wretched 
faithless girl turned icy cold, and shuddered in every 
limb, having no power to speak or move. Mr. Ray 
left the room. Miss Matty snatched the note from 
Betie's hand, and when she had read it, turned to 
Agatha, with remorseless eyes. 

" So," she said, without the slightest trace of emo- 
tion, " this is your gratitude to me." 

Here Mr. Ray entered with Essex, and at sight of 
them Agatha shrunk back, covering her face with her 
hands. 

Essex approached her. 

" Agatha," he said, in a voice of ineflfable tenderness 
and appeal, " my dearest, speak one word to say that 
you are true, and all will be well." 
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" She cannot," exclaimed Miss Matty fiercely ; " her 
own words convict her;" and she held the letter 
towards him. 

But his love had mastery yet ; even in the face of 
such evidence it was too pure and too strong to be 
shaken, and without heeding Miss Matty's words he 
repeated imploringly — 

** Say that you have been true to me ; speak one 
word to end this horrible suspense and make us all 
happy." 

A minute or two passed in awful silence — silence 
that was heavy with the suppressed agony of five human 
souls. Then Essex turned away w*ith a deep, unspeak- 
able despair. Mr. Ray cried like a child, and Bertha's 
sobs convulsed her whole frame. Miss Matty alone was 
calm — 

" Go," she said to Agatha, with unflinching eyes 
and hard voice, " go from this good man's house, and 
never let me look upon your face again. You are my 
sister's child, and I cannot hate you — and Jesus Christ 
has taught us not to curse — go and repent of your sins, 
and pray to God to forgive you." 

Essex rushed from the room. He could bear 
much, but ho could not bear to see the humiliation of 
the woman ho loved. 

**01il I wish I were deadi" shrieked out Agatha, 
wringing her hands; " is every one tunied against me? 
Oh I if I were but dead 1" 

Bertha flung herself on her knees before Mr. Ray. 
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" Forgive me," she said humbly, " forgive me for 
the misery 1 have brought upon you — but I could not 
help it. I have no friend in London, no one to advise 
me and comfort me — -and I have been so wronged — so 
unhappy." 

And she wept afresh — Miss Matty held open the 
door. 

" Agatha, go — I cannot bear to look upon your 
face — you, who have been so ungrateful and so false. 
Your father cannot refuse to receive you, and the 
money that Mr. Honeychurch left me will always keep 
you from starving. I give it to you willingly, but I 
can never love you again, and never see you more." 

" She is so young — spare her," said Mr. Ray, with 
tears rimning down his cheeks — " Matty, have pity." 

*' Pity ? " cried Miss Matty, with flashing eyes, 
**ha8 she not disgraced herself for ever? — has she not 
deceived Essex ? — has she not inflicted upon this poor 
child an injury which no righteous woman could forgive? 
— cousin, do you say pity — you, whose son loved her ? " 

'* God forgive her ! " said the kind, old man, with 
tears ; " we are all likely to fall into temptation. God 
forgive us, and help us to repent." 

He covered his face in his hands, and when he 
looked up again, Agatha was gone. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Essex meantime had sought Tom, who, as may be 
imagined, waited with painful anxiety the issue of so 
strange and sad an event. 

'^ Sir,*' said Essex, holding out his hand to him, 
" you are a stranger, and in your eflfort to save us from 
misery have received discourtesy at my hands, but I 
was maddened by your disclosures, and now I ask your 
I)ardon, and that you will accept our gratitude for the 
worse unhappiness from which you have saved us. 
" She is saved then — both are saved?" 
" Yes, both," answered Dr. Ray sternly, for his 
heart was raging with the bitter disappointment — the 
more bitter indignity which he had endured. To love 
and be rejected is painful in the extreme, but to love 
with the belief that love is given in return, and to 
find the one that we thought true as the heavens and 
})ure as the angels is false to the utmost measure of 
falseness, this is a grief and a mortification heavy for 
the strongest to bear. 

" But Bertha," said Tom anxiously, — " how can the 
knowledge be kept from her?" ^ 

" It is too late ; she knows all — she is here." 

" Then that villain Ludwig has played me false, 
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and has been prating this story — curse the fellow ! " 
exclaimed Tom, quite overcome with anger, " and all 
this time my chief thought has been how to keep this 
knowledge from her ! Poor, poor Betie — it will break 
her heart." 

For some time the two talked earnestly together 
touching the poor little Countess, and the best means 
to be pursued. Miss Matty was called in, and the 
result was that Dr. Ray having gone upstairs and 
spoken kindly and firmly to the heart-broken child, 
persuaded her to stay in his house for that one night 
and then visit her parents. 

" You must not give way to grief like this," he 
said authoritatively ; " it is dangerous and sinful. Try 
to be brave — you are young, and life is still precioua 
to you." 

" I would rather die," she cried with despondency ; 
" life can never be worth anything to me now." 

" If it is of no use to yourself it may be to others. 
Sorrow is not to make us selfish, but to purify and 
strengthen our characters that we may love and help 
our fellow-sufferers. Think of those that love you." 

" But he does not, and I loved him better than 
anything on earth," sobbed the young wife piteously. 
" He loved me once, but he never, never will again." 

Dr. Ray put back the moist hair from her forehead 
and wiped her eyes, as if she had been a little child. 

** My child," he said, with soothing tenderness, *< it 
is not for us, who have faith in Beneficent Love and 
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Providence, to say, Never^ but rather to hope and truBt 
always." 

And having calmed her to passiveness by his kind 
grave manner, and hope-inspiring words, he persuaded 
her to lie upon the sofa and take a little wine, for he 
saw that she was exhausted to faintness. It was 
strange what a sunshine there was in those bright 
dark eyes, and cheerful earnest words ; even now, in 
spite of his own mental suffering, the sunshine broke 
through Bertha's cloud of despair, for he was always 
ready to forget himself when by so doing he could 
s(3rve others, and his heart, strong though it was, and 
inured to sights far more appaling, melted at witnessing 
the childish, sorrowing, young thing. When he saw 
that she had a little revived, he rose to go. Her eyes 
followed him wistfully, feeling a vague sort of protec- 
tivencBS in his presence, and she held out her hand. 

•' Thank you," she said, her eyes filling afresh ; 
" you have been so kind." 

He pressed it, and then without saying a word left 
the room. 

It was arranged that Tom should write carefully 
to Mr. Greene, breaking a part only of the miserable 
story, and preparing them for Betie's arrival on the 
morrow if she were able to bear the journey, — Dr. Ray 
thinking wisely that the fresh air and affectionate 
solicitude of her old home would be the best restora- 
tives to health, mental and physical. At the same 
time Mr, Ray wrote to the Count a short, severe, but 
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gentlemanly letter, as became the occasion, informing 
him that steps had been taken to place his cousin under 
the protection of her father s roof, and inflicting a 
timely and cutting reproof upon the base intrigue which 
had brought so much misery into his family. And 
that day Agatha Sherlock, under the surveillance of an 

old trusty servant, went down into shire ; and all 

that the Rev. Theophilus Sherlock and his young wife 
were informed was this — 

" Dear brother, — I have sent my niece to her own 
home, because she has shewn herself anxious to leave 
ours. We have tried to make her happy and are 
sorry that we have failed, but she shall be no burden 
on you, as she will receive from me fifty pounds a 
year for her board and maintenance so long as she 
conducts herself as becomes a Christian gentlewoman. 
— Your affectionate sister, Matilda Alix." 



But Betie was not to taste the peace and consola- 
tions of Wixley Hall yet. The sudden failure of his 
plans, and the unexpected blow which had changed at 
once his passion for Agatha from a delicious phantasma 
to a tangible despair, was too much for the Count's 
unbalanced mind, and nervous, excitable temperament. 
A fit of ungoverned rage and mortification, in which 
his frenzy resembled the ravings of a madman, was 
succeeded by a frightful aberration of reason ; and that 
evening, when Mr. Ray prepared to read family prayers, 
a messenger arrived to say that the Count Korvinski 
was attacked by brain fever. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

" Let me go to him," said Bertha, with clasped hands, 
and passionless face turned 4x) Essex. 

He hesitated. 

" You are overwrought, and unused to an illness so 
appalling." 

" Oh ! let me go. I will be very controlled — trust 
me. 

But he still hesitated, for she looked to require 
nursing herself. 

" I am his wife," she exclaimed passionately, " and 
I have a right to go to him. I will ! I must ! " and 
she clung imploringly to Essex. 

And she went, for who could prevent her ? Day 
after day, night after night, wanting neither food, nor 
sleep, nor refreshment, the young child-like thing 
watched by the bedside of the inconsistent, faithless 
man whom she had so well loved. His coldness, his 
neglect, his last great sin against God and fier, were 
now absorbed and forgotten in the one awful question, 
Would he live or die? When in the wanderings of 
delirium he would rave of the false fair woman he had 
worshipped, thus unconsciously testifying to the poor 
wife how cruelly and completely she had been wronged, 
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with the sweet patience of an angel she would moisten 
his fevered brow or lips, and then turn aside to pray» 
Oh I what prayers were those that were sent up from 
that innocent, tender heart ; for few know, none can 
ever fully know, the depth and concentred power of 
aflfection hidden m undemonstrative natures like hers. 
But one Friend, not of the world, knew all, and from 
Him Betie received comfort and hope. 

Dr. Ray brought comfort too, and Miss Matty came 
often, sharing her vigils and anxieties. Nothing could 
equal Essex's kindness and attention to his patient ; 
nothing could equal his tenderness to poor Betie, and she 
was very grateful, though her heart was too full to speak 
her thanks. But they were not unspoken, and Essex 
never forgot the swimming look of gratitude in those 
blue eyes. The sight of her angelic forgiveness and 
(jareful watching touched him deeply, and awakened a 
new interest in her. " My God ! " he thought, " is it 
for such men that tender women can endure to give up 
liberty — life — ^love ? Is it to such egotism, and heart- 
lessness, and sensuality, that the best and purest natures 
are sacrificed?" Then he thought of one woman, 
equally false, and cold, and heartless, who had trampled 
beneath her feet a brave man's love ; and gloomy mis- 
givings darkened his mind. 

We may be sure that no one was more anxious 
than poor Tom, and every evening saw him at Dr. 
Ray's waiting for the latest report, when he would 
hasten home to write to Betie's parents. Even amongst 
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the villagers at Wixley, to whom the young Count, by 
his good nature and eccentricities, had rendered himself 
a favourite and a hero, a most kindly sympathetic feel- 
ing was manifested, and Mr. Greene could not walk into 
the village without being asked a dozen times for news 
of Betie's husband. And when it was known that bis 
life was in the utmost danger, a feeling, perhaps the 
best that had ever stiiTcd their vain, worldly hearts — 
half of pity, half of remorse — touched the young ladies 
at the Rectory, and they called on Mrs. Greene, whose 
homely, pleasant face, was so woe-bcgonc and anxious, 
that they actually shook hands with her, and told her 
to hope for the best. The first time in their lives that 
they liad felt genuine sympathy for any human being ! 
or ever said a real word of unselfish kindness I 

So days wore on, and Betie's hope and fortitude 
never forsook her ; the little snatches of rest that she took 
seemed to be gifted with supernatural efficacy, and she 
would rise from a short sleep apparently invigorated 
and strengthened. The love and care for her husband 
conquered all. That love it was that gave energy to her 
drooping frame, hope to hor despairing heart, and could 
he but live, she felt that she should be happy. Often 
and often she would sit by the bedside drawing bright 
pictures of her future life, — he would get well, and his 
old love for her would return ; this was her paradise 
on eartli, and she seemed to see such a paradise in store 
for her, so wonderfully strong were Love and Hope. 
All these artless thoughts she poured out with a child's 
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ingenuousness to Dr. Ray and Miss Matty, and this but 
made them feel the more soiTowful. 

" 1 wish," said Essex one night, " that she would 
not hope so. It goes against my heart to tell her, but 
there are as many chances of death as life, and this 
cherishing of bright expectation will make the blow, 
should it come, heavier still." 

" Have you told her of his danger ? " asked Miss 
Matty. 

" Yes ; but she clings to the chances of recovery, 
and will not believe that the issue may be otherwise. 
And what makes it more melancholy " 

He was called away in the middle of his sentence, 
but Miss Matty guessed the rest, and her next visit to 
Bertha proved her suppositions to be correct, for the 
young wife threw her arms around her ne(jk, and said 
with glistening eyes — 

" He will recover, I know he will recover ; and 
then we shall be so happy, for I shall become the mother 
of his child, and he will love me as he used to do. 
Oh ! I feel assured that his heart will return to me, 
and never belong to another again — never, never ! " 

Then she wept a few tears on Miss Matty's bosom, 
for it was a want and a hanger to the little thing to 
have some woman's kindly sympathy, and poor 
withered Miss Matty gave the best she had ; and 
though she had never known the thrill of a mother's 
joy, or the proud possession of a husband's heart, she 
at least, like Betie, had known the chill of neglect and 
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the want of sympathy. Therefore she could minister 
all that was needed ; and even to have some one to 
listen patiently to us in the fulness of joy or of trouble, 
is a blessing indeed. 

So days wore on, and Bertlia still said, " He will 
live for me and his child I " Poor Betie ! she felt so 
confident that could her husband only recover, all 
would be well, and their little unborn child would be 
^^ the high priest to knit their hands and hearts 
together '* in a sacrament of now and purer love. 



CHAPTER L. 

One evening Bertha sprang to meet Essex with her 
finger on her lips. 

"He is sleeping!" she whispered joyfully — "he is 
sleeping such a beautiful, calm sleep — he is better— I 
know he is better." 

Dr. Ray drew aside the curtain gently. Yes, 
Betie was right ; the fever had gone, and the Count 
slept a placid sleep as of childhood ; still, as the lamp- 
light fell on his face, she clasped her hands and 
shuddered. 

" How altered he is ! " she said involuntarily. 

He was indeed altered, and there was now but 
slight trace of that capricious and delicate-featured 
beauty which had so charmed the hearts of women. 
The dark curling hair had been cut ojBf quite closely, 
making the head look strangely bare and unsightly. 
His cheeks were hollow and deadly white, his mouth 
was altered from its graceful outline, and he looked 
young no longer. 

" It is well," said Essex, drawing back the curtain 
and seating himself; " how long has this sleep lasted ?" 

" About half an hour-— oh ! it has made me so 
happy to see him repose at last ; and just as you entered 
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I was almost asleep myself, and half dreaming — bucIi 
blessed dreams. I thought that he was quite well, 

and *' she blushed slightly as she spoke, " aud that 

he loved me as tenderly as he once did. And we 
were at Wixley Hall with papa and mamma, and the 
cuckoo was singing, and our little child was carolling 
in my arms to hear it. Ah I if it would but come 
true." 

She clasped her hands as if in prayer, and said uo 
more. Essex also was silent and thoughtful, and hours 
passed without a sound in the room save that of the 
gentle breathing of the sick man. At length when 
the first streak of morin'ng became apparent, Bertha 
started up and touched Dr. Kay's arm. 

" He moves — he is awake,'* she cried, half fearfully. 

They both approached the bedside as the Count 
looked round in heli)les8 bewilderment, mourning indis- 
tinct words in PoliKh. Presently his eye rested on 
Bertha, and then a light of returning con^iousness 
gleamed in them, and stretching out a Rfcble hand, he 
murmured with effort, — 

" Bertha — wife — i)ardon ! " 

Falling down on her knees, overcome with mingled 
hojic and awe, the young wife hid her face on his breast, 
and he laid both attenuated hands on her head, whil8t 
his lips moved as if invoking the blessing of Heaven 
upon her. As he did so, a ray of early sunrise streamed 
upon them both. It fell upon the (fount's haggard 
features, softening them to a spiritualized expression of 
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peace, and it hung lovingly round Betie's soft hair, like 
an aureola illumining a saint. And Essex saw that 
sunbeam, and it seemed to him symbolic of their future. 

Once or twice the Count tried to speak again, but 
failed ; at length he articulated the words — 

" Notre enfant sera" 

He looked at Essex in an agony of distress, as if 
wanting him to guess the unspoken word, and Dr. Ray, 
quick as lightning, bent over him and whispered — 

** Heritter.^^ 

A look of inelBFable gratitude passed over the face 
of the sufferer, and with that look still upon his face, 
serenely as a child falls to sleep in its mother's arras, 
he — 

" Did resign this earthly load 
Of death called life, which us from life doth sever." 

Thus, his last thoughts being a prayer for her whom 
he had so deeply injured — his last breath dwelling on 
the innocent name of his unborn child — died the Count 
Max Korvinski, at the age of twenty-four years, ending 
a life which had been more unhappy than vicious, and 
in which the unhappiness and evil alike were caused 
less by a radical badness of heart, than by instability 
and vacillation of mind. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

I WJLL now pa88 over several years ; and looking back, 
relate to my readers the events which followed the 
ileath of the hapless young man whose character it has 
l)een the aim of this story to sketch. Betie at once 
returned to her old home at the fann-house ; and after 
some months regained, in the atmosphere of such tender 
affection and such perfect quietude, if not former cheer- 
fulness, at least former tranquillity. The sweet hope 
of becoming a mother was strong within her, and 
mostly for the sake of that hope it was that she was 
content to live. But when her baby was bom, she 
learned to love life afn^sh. It was the early summer 
when this tiny blessing came ; and as slie danced him 
in the sun-light, or curried him in her arms into the 
hayfields that he might taste the balmy air, talking 
and singing to him all the while, the fresh breeze and 
the joy within brought back the wild-rose to her cheeks, 
and something of former sunshine to her blue eyes. 
Still the memory of her husband was ever present with 
her. She thought of him on waking at morning and 
on closing her eyes at night ; and often — oh, how often ! 
— there were tears shed over her child, which none 
saw but God. But there was affection only, not 
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bitterness in those tears ; and if at one period in her 
married life she had reproached him in her heart, he 
was quite forgiven now. He was the father of her 
child, and he had been her impassioned, generous lover. 
All the rest she could forget ; and his dead memory 
was a sacred thing, on which no shadow rested, but 
only— 

" Thoughts 
Pleasant as roses on the thicket's hloom, 
And pure as dew hathing their crimson leaves." 

After the Count's death, Tom also gave up his 
employment in London, and returned to Wixley, where 
he spent a few weeks, and then returned to Yablouna, 
to superintend the management of Bertha's property. 
In the following summer, however, he paid a visit of 
several months to England ; and after that, a year 
never passed without the sight of his pleasant sunburnt 
face at Wixley Hall. Tnily has a great Roman writer 
said — ** Nullus dolor est quem non longinquitas temporis 
minuat ac moUiat ; " and the slow and sure consola- 
tions of Time and employment utterly eflfaced from 
Tom's heart all the bitterness of a lost love. In due 
time a very steady friendship grew up between him 
and Bertha — a friendship which was, perhaps, the 
purest that could exist between man and woman, par- 
taking of a brotherly protectiveness and aflfectionate 
counsel on his part ; and on hers, of a sisterly confi- 
dence and a child's artless loving gratitude. Bertha 
had no truer friend in the wide world than Tom ; for 
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the kind-hearted fellow gave up his whole time and 
thoughts to the furtherance of her interest and her 
boy's ; and the Yablouna and Gallician estates yielded, 
under his shrewd management, a third more of profit 
than they had done under the experimental and theoretic 
r^tme of the poor young Count. And Tom fell back 
into his old habits of bachelor life, and whistled and 
sang as he rode over the snow, and joined the jolly 
priests in many a gay carouse, and at winter-nights 
sledged merrily through the forests to a neighbour's 
festivity. But he never dined in the comfortless salon 
without thinking of the young Count, lying in his still 
grave in far-off England ; and now and then a tear 
would fall on his rough beard, to think of a life that 
had been so favoured of fortune, and yet so wasted. 
He wished that they had parted in i)eace instead of 
anger. 

In those occasional visits that he paid to Wixley 
Hall, it was his especial delight to fondle and play with 
the little Count, and soon the boy had not a playmate 
he loved better than " Cousin Tom 1 " He was a high- 
spirited, roguish littly fellow, with his father's eyes and 
his mother's mouth ; and though he was wild and 
passionate like his father, he had Bertha s tender and 
loving disposition, which prevented him, if not from 
being self-willed, at least from being selfish. Spoilt he 
was, to the utmost measure of fondness. Mr. and Mrs. 
Greene would not see a fault in him which time would 
not carry off of itself; and were as proud of the hand- 
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8ohie little aristocrat, iu his scarlet velvet coat and 
feathered cap, as if he had been heir to the universe. 
And Betie — who could wonder at her love and fond- 
ness ? Who could wonder if she trembled at every 
childish ailment, and thrilled with pride at " his dawn 
of little joys " and development of mimic character ? 
Who could wonder if she counted the minutes when 
he was away, and felt as if life itself came back at the 
sight of his childish brow, whereon the dark curls 
already learned to toss back with the trick of his 
father's. But so much gentle-handed and womanly 
nurture were not good for the boy ; and Tom, seeing 
this, did his best to counteract the eflfects of it by 
teaching him manly sports and habits. He taught him 
to ride and skate, to handle the reins and shoulder a 
gun, keeping a careful eye on him all the while, for 
he would rather have cut oflf his right hand than have 
Bertha's child come to harm. You may be sure poor 
Betie turned rather pale M such times, but she had 
too much faith in Tom to say a word, feeling that he 
was acting wisely, and that without him they would 
but have made a girl of her darling. 

But when, after some years, Tom said that little 
Max must not stay at Wixley Hall, but go to one of 
our great public schools, and see the world in miniature. 
Bertha was patient no longer, and cried passionately, 
" Will you break my heart by taking my child from 
me ? '* Some would have waxed angry at this, after 
serving her and caring for her interest, as Tom had 
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done, during many years, with untiring zeal ; but he 
knew well the depths and concentration of love that 
was in the little gentle thing's heart for her boy, and 
made due allowance for it. He said no more about it 
at the time, but took another opportunity when Betie 
was calm, and reasoned with her earnestly and tenderly, 
showing her how unwise it was to keep the child a 
child always, and how amongst other boys he would 
acquire a boy's strength and manliness and bravery. 
He also spoke of his future, and led her to contemplate 
losing him, or otherwise, he said, her love would be 
selfish, since it would keep him from the fitting develop- 
ment and exercise of his faculties, upon which the 
happiness of every one's life depends. And he touched 
kindly and carefully on her husband's life, showing her 
how the poor Count's chief want and unhappiness had 
been a duty and a sphere of labour, and how many 
errors and vexations of his manhood might have been 
avoided had he been taught in his boyhood habits of 
self-reliance and industry. 

" Cousin Betie," he added, with grave earnestness, 
" it's Now OR Never in this world always ; and if the 
experiences of my life have taught me anything 
thoroughly, it is this ; for to-day is ours, but to-morrow 
is in the hands of God, and may be Never. And 
though we may never reap the harvest, we must 
plant and water, and weed the crop, as if we were 
sure of it, and leave the rest to God. So I say to you, 
that if you hope to see your child ever become a wise 
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and useful and happy man, you must first teach him to 
be a manly boy ; and you cannot do so whilst you keep 
him here, where he has every will gratified, and never 
a hardship to endure. But if you send him out into 
the world, he will grow self-reliant, ambitious, and 
courageous, and will be of use in his station, and a 
support and protection to you when you need it." 

And the young mother held out her hands to him, 
with eyes shining like the blue heavens after rain, and 
said, with trustful, childish smile — 

" Dear friend — ^you are right, and I am wrong. I 
will learn to be unselfish, that my boy may grow to be 
like you." 

So the child went to Eton ; and though he got 
many a black eye that his mother knew nothing about, 
and though he often shed a tear or two at night for 
thinking of the sweet face far away, he was blithe as 
a bird, and grew taller and stronger by quick degrees. 
He was a bright-eyed, mischievous urchin, always 
ready for a " lark," and never behind-hand in his 
lessons ; ready at any time to fight a boy twice as big 
as himself; though quick to anger, quick to forgive also; 
and though he was foremost in mutiny, he was never 
known to tell a He ; and, perhaps, there was no greater 
favourite in the school than the little Count Korvinski. 

We must not forget Ludwig. That young man, 
goon after his master's death, found means to obtain an 
interview with Bertha, and there, falling on his knees 
with tears and many ejaculations, he entreated her to 
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receive him back to her service. He dilated upon his 
lonely, friendless condition in a large city, where he 
knew not a soul, and so worked upon the soft little 
thing's heart, that slie consented to engage him. Upon 
which Ludwig^ having very expeditiously swallowed 
his tears, adjourned to the nearest chop-house, where 
he treated himself to a splendid supper, as a kind of 
self-congratulatory act, and then spent a gala night at 
Cremorne. But to do justice to him, he was really 
devoted to his gentle mistress, and fully proved his 
devotion. When the little Count was born, nothing 
could equal Ludwig's pride and admiration of him ; 
and in after years, it was his especial duty and delight 
to run his errands, and obey all his boyish, imperative 
commands. He certainly shocked in no small degree 
the rustic inhabitants of Wixley, by boasting in how 
many various languages he could swear, and giving 
them specimens of his ability that way. But he was a 
universal favourite, as all impudent, good-looking fellows 
are with illiterate people ; and it is to his credit that 
he never made an exhibition of forcible language in the 
hearing of his young master. He was always praising 
up his former one, with tears in his eyes, and stood in 
extreme awe of " ce terrible M. Winter," since a 
certain severe lecturing which Tom had once adminis- 
tered to him, but which, it is to be hoped, was not 
without its effect ; for he grew less addicted to habits 
of inquisitiveness than formerly, and perhaps a little 
less self-laudatory as to his observant facultiep. 
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Dr. Ray found it diflScult to forgive or forget the 
woman whom he had so faithfully loved ; and it took 
some years to efface the bitterness which her heartless- 
ness and her treachery had implanted in his heart. For 
her sake he had loved all women, and now the fickleness 
of one so young and fair made him feel as if he would 
never trust another ; so years rolled on, and' he was 
still a lonely man, lonelier perhaps than ever for missing 
the sunshine that had once brightened his home. He 
never left his large old house in Russel Square, and the 
pretty villa in Notting Hill passed to other hands, and 
perhaps welcomed some happy bride, but it was never 
destined to welcome hia. If at times he passed the 
place, an angry feeling rose to his heart, almost akin to 
hatred of her who had so cruelly wronged him, and he 
averted his eyes and hastened on. After some time, 
however, there was no regret or anger, but only scorn 
mingled with the memory of Agatha, and he wondered 
that he remembered her still. In his calling he worked 
with even more energy, and even more success than he 
had ever done. He gave up ease, time, sleep, to the 
good ministration he had chosen ; and whoever does this 
is sure eventually to succeed, though his talents and 
perseverance be but half as great as Essex Ray's. True, 
he never became great or famous, but he attained a 
position and a good name which even the great and 
famous might envy, for they had been attained by a life 
of labours the most honourable and the most humane. 
He did not dazzle the world by startling theories or 
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individual crasadefl against every evil under the sun ; 
but, fdlently and unswervingly, he followed op to his 
own standard of duty; and blessings and prayers from 
an unknown world of London streets, teeming with 
poverty, with misery, and with vice, followed the good 
man*s steps. Like an original English thinker,* *^ he 
never despised anything that wore human shape/' and 
it was this genial and free-hearted trustfulness that 
opened to him, as if with a key, the inmost heart c^ the 
most miserable or the most degraded ; enabling him thus 
to become, not only a physician to the body, but a 
physician to the mind also. And withal, seeing as he 
did the worst as well as the best side of human nature, 
seeing all its pettiness, all its ignoble egotism, all its 
vanities, and all its redeeming points of kindliness, self- 
sacrifice, and brave endurance, he never lost his hope- 
fulness or his faith. How many sinking hearts and 
anguish-stricken souls that hopefulness and faith have 
cheered and strengthened, none can tell ; and though 
his inner life was esBentially lonely and self-contained, 
who can doubt that he was happy ? 

Mr, Ray gave up the Wren's Nest, and, with Miss 
Matty, continued to reside at his son's house. The 
(}uiet old gentleman soon fell into as regular a life as he 
had ever led at his old home, and with a walk in the 
morning, a nap after dinner, and the Ttmes^ or his son's 
company at night, passed the time pleasantly enough. 
But poor Miss Matty was never like her former self 

♦ Thoma» de Quincey. 
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after AgatWs defection. Her last idol was shivered to 
a thousand pieces, and with the sudden wrenching away 
of all the love and hope that had been centred on it, 
the capability of loving again had gone also. Her heart 
hardened against all women. She ministered to the 
comforts of the household, and forgot no old habits of 
economy and housekeeping prudence, but she was rigid 
and silent, seldom smiling, and never known to shed a 
tear. She gave largely for her means, in charity, dress- 
ing with the utmost care of extravagance, and making 
clothing for the ragged and broth for the sick ; she also 
paid more attention to her religious duties, attending 
church every morning, and receiving the sacrament 
regularly on Sundays. Thus, so to express it, die 
became a worse woman, but a better Christian ; that is 
to say, she acted up to the very letter of the creed and 
church worship made by man, whilst she lived in thank- 
lessness and joylessness, thus denying the divine religion, 
which came pure and untrammelled from God, tea(;hing 
peace and love. 

Miss Agatha Sherlock occasioned infinite trouble and 
vexation in her father's house. She frightened her 
little step-brothers by her haughty, indignant airs, and 
kept her young mamma in subjection by her overbear- 
ing ways ; indeed, no one durst say a word to her but 
her father, and him she always coaxed over to her own 
side, by kisses and tears innumerable. At last one day 
she declared that she could no longer exist in so poverty- 
stricken a wilderness, and that she would accept an 
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invitation Mrs. Hardinge had just given her to Paris. 
" And if papa is silly enough to write and tell Aunt 
Matty, so that she does not send me my beggarly pit- 
tance, so let him ; I Ml do without it/' said the young 
lady, tossing her head. Accordingly, and to the infinite 
satisfaction of the household, she packed up her trunk 
and departed, and nothing more was heard of her at 
Catton vicarage till they received the wedding-cards of 
Mme. and M. Jules-Emanuel de St. Felix. There «re 
a certain class of people who have too much Bcnsibility 
to be happy under most circumstances, but there are 
also a certain class who, being troubled with so little, 
can afford to be happy under any. And Agatha was 
one of these. Her husband was rich, and liking liberty 
himself, gave it liberally to her. She had also money 
and pleasure in plenty, and esteemed herself the most 
fortunate of women. 



CHAPTER LIL 

A LIGHT breeze blew over the smooth sea, making 
ripples for the coming sunset, as a boat shot swiftly 
into a little bay on the southern coast. It was pushed 
ashore, and then, planting his oar firmly into the moist 
sand, the rower leaned upon it and looked around him. 
He was a man in the prime of life ; robust in figure, 
resolute in face, and having dark bright eyes, which 
told you at once that the work he had to do in the 
world was done cheerfully and well. 

Having gazed for some moments with attention, he 
raised his head and shouted vigorously, — 

" Come, my boy. I'm ready." 

But no one came, and his voice was unanswered. 
He then took out his watch, and muttered with some 
vexation, — 

" This won't do, my lad. If we don't get back in 
half an hour, we shall just manage to miss our train, 
and my three hours at the sea-side will be prolonged 
to six, which I did not count for in my reckoning." 

He sprang out of the boat, and tying it by a rope 
to some anchorage at hand, hastened across the beach, 
looking on either side as he did so, and shouting at 
intervals, but to no purpose. At length, as he reached 
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the summit of the rocks which edged the shore, a curious 
boyish figure came ambling towards him, chuckling and 
laughing as he did so, and making strange antics with 
his legs and arms. Having approached Dr. Ray, he 
danced round him three times, (trying joyfully — 

*' I know it — I know it — I know it." 

'' Do you know,'* asked Essex with mingled vexation 
and good humour, "do you know, Sheppy, that you 
have kept me waiting, and that there is a very good 
chance of losing the train. Come, my boy, run to the 
boat and jump in/' 

A strange unwonted expression of eagerness and 
pain came over the boy's childish face (for though he 
was a man in years, poor Sheppy was a boy still), and 
he took his master's hand, and said excitedly — 

" You will come and see — you will ? " 

" There is no time for seeing anything, child. We 
must make the best of our way home, — run away." 

But Sheppy, usually ready to fly at a word or look 
from his adored master, this time did not stir, and burst 
into a wild passionate cry. Ehscx was greatly vexed, 
for it went against his heart to disappoint the poor 
childlike thing, and yet it seemed unreasonable to yield 
to a whim when it might involve a delay of three hours, 
and it was absolutely necessary for him to return to 
London that night. But he could not resist that 
appeal, and said cheerfully — 

" Well then, show me this great wonder, and we 
must make up for the lost minutes by rowing hard, and 
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running to the railway station as fast as our legs can 
carry us." 

Uttering a grateful ejaculation, and apparently 
bewildered with delight, the boy led Essex to a dell of 
heath-covered ground, where the sunbeams and the soft 
winds hovered lovingly, but did not enter. And there, 
her head pillowed on the soft ground, her dark hair 
streaming over her white summer robe, her features 
immobile but tender, lay, calm and fair and motionless 
as a Grecian statue, the figure of a sleeping woman. 

Dr. Ray started, and then, with soft steps, moved a 
pace forward, that he might look upon the face more 
clearly, for it had earned him back to times that were 
now ghostlike and shadowy in the back-ground of 
recollection. 

He gazed again. Ten years had passed since he 
had looked upon a brow so pure and steadfast, a mouth 
so sweet and contemplative. Time had not marred 
but heightened the chaste dignity and repose of that 
fair womanly face, which, wanting no other beauty but 
its own expression of intellect and tenderness, possessing 
that, was fair indeed. 

And Dr. Ray stood still, as one who hears strange 
news from far-oflf lands, wondering that he should thus 
have met her — her whom he had sought after with care 
and eagerness, year after .year in vain ! Gazing on the 
serene face, and thinking that it w^as paler by a little 
than it had been of old, he thought of her words : ** The 
world is so large and lonely.*' Had she found it so ? 
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Alas ! and not a single duty that he bad promised to 
the dead, either of brother, friend, counsellor, had been 
performed* 

A thousand thoughts rushed to his mind of one 
momentous year, long, long ago ; for that year hsA been 
marked by the sweetest friendship, the bitterest love 
that ever man knew. Both had passed from him, one 
leaving a reproachful unsullied memory, one — ^but of 
that one he could not think, now in an atmosphere so 
pure and heavenlike. 

Around was a sC/Cne the most tranquil and the most 
monotonous, yet not quite unpicturesque to the heart 
that loves Nature for herself. Far as the eye could 
reach, stretched on one side rich marsh land of sunny 
green, with a farm-house here and there, looking small 
as a hencoop in the distance, and before lay the sea in 
hushed grandeur, moaning and tossing in its repose, 
like Strength impatient for contest. The smart, 
busy town with its crowded beach and gay attractions 
was out of sight, though but two miles distant ; and the 
little, old world village lying close by the shore beneath 
was sHent and deserted, for the fishers were all at work 
with their nets. And with the intense quiet of Earth, 
Ocean, and Life, — 

Over the place there wan an air of HtillncMS and ropoMO, 
As if 'twere islanded away from all the great world's woeti. 

Presently the sea became of a deeper puri>le, for the 
first glory of the summer noon was passing over, and 
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the soft southern wind raised the hair from the cheek 
of the sleeping girl ; but it did not stir the peacefulness 
of her dreams — dreams in which there was no prophesy 
of the awaking. Thus an hour passed, during which 
the idiot boy played with mosses, deftly and noiselessly, 
keeping his large eyes fixed on the face that was to 
him that of an angel from Heaven ; and Essex sat in 
deep thought, for " other days came back to him, with 
recollected music," and he wondered how the meeting 
would be, and longed to hear her voice again. 

At length she awoke suddenly, and at sight of her 
two strange watchers, started to her feet and looked 
around bewildered, like one still believing herself to be 
dreaming. Then, for she read a waking truth in the 
expression of Dr. Ray's half-smile at her perplexity, 
and in the joyous face of the boy, she advanced to 
Essex with outstretched hands and swimming, happy 
eyes, not saying a word of welcome, but welcoming him, 
oh I how gladly, for words are but clumsy interpreters 
of a heart that is full to overflowing. 

" So," said Essex, with gladness also to look upon 
her radiant eyes, and yet with some reproach, " you 
have not quite forgotten an old friend, though you 
have taken such pains to make me think myself 
forgotten ! Where have you been hiding yourself all 
these long, long years? Was the world so full of 
friends that /was one too many?" 

Annette's cheek flushed, and she drew her hand 
from his, saying with sweet humility — 
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'' Do not speak of that. I was unjust to you, and 
have been sorry for it. Let us talk of pleasant things, 
and forget wliat came between our friendship. I want 
to hear of old friends, Mr. Ray — Miss Matty, Agatha — 
where are they ? and what has happened since I saw 
you last — ah I Sheppy, and how are you?" 

The boy was still lying on the heather, aud she 
Htoopcd down, placing a gentle hand on his shoulder, 
and speaking kind words to him, such as he could 
understand, whilst a tear stole down her cheek. It 
woH not unobserved however, and after a little Dr. 
Ray said gently — 

** I will not reproach you, for I was also unjust, 
but we will talk of it no more. Tell me of your life 
and occupation. What have you thought and read 
since the time when you adored Gcnnan mysticH and 
Italian dramas ? Where have you beenV" 

" I have been to (icnnany, where 1 lost my 
<»nthu8iasm (or pliilosophorH, and I havcj been to Italy, 
whore I loHt my faith in Hentiment. It is jwtonishing 
liovv (mo*H enc-lmntinent vaniHlicH ! " 

Tli(^ two walked over tli(» heath and along the 
Hlion;. Khhcx an8W(;ri;d — 

** You have indood been a traveller ! ^J'en years 
have pttHsed (|ui(;kly to you doul)tlc8sV A monoton(»UH 
life is like walking over a trackless barren i)lain ; we 
walk on, but Hcem to make no progress, since there is 
nothing to mark it ; but a varied life is like travelling 
tlirou;;h pK^asant villages and roads dotted with objects 
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of diversified colour and animation, where each brings 
us nearer to the next. It is like children shortening 
the journey home by counting the mile-stones on the 
way," 

" The years have passed quickly doubtless/' said 
Annette, with some sadness, " but 1 have not counted 
the mile-stones on the way, for it did not lead home ;" 
then in a different tone she added — 

" But I am impatient to hear of all those who 
were bo kind to me — your father and Miss Matty 
and " 

She hesitated, for a look of pain passed over 
Essex's face. 

" Ten years is a long time — I forget how long. 
Perhaps your circle has been broken up by the loss of 
one dear friend." 

" No — my father and Miss Matty are well, and 
share my home," said Essex with effort. 

" And Agatha — she must be still young and 
charming ! I have pictured your happy fireside often. 
Is it still in the old house at Russel Square ? Ah ! I 
have so many questions to ask." 

But Dr. Ray was still silent, and a dark look passed 
over his features, for which Annette was at a great loss 
to account ; for some minutes they walked on without 
speaking. At length he said in a pained voice — 

" Life has claimed me — is not that enough ? Duty 
— Endeavour — Work — these have been vnfe, children, 
and fireside to me — and I have been happy— or at least 
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I have been content. But the rest has been for others, 
— love, sympathy, the sweet companionship of wife 
and child, these I have witnessed — but far off, oh! 
very, very far off. Yet I have thought at times that 
I should have been a better and a happier roan if I 
had been blest with such a home as I once fancied a 
home might be." 

He fell into a train of thought, and Annette was 
also silent, filled with astonishment and pity at his 
words. All through her years of travel, all through 
her hours of study and reflection, by winter nights and 
summer days, she had remembered Essex Ray, and she 
had pictured him as the honoured, beloved head of a 
household, moulding the character of his wife to his 
own purer and better standard, and with bright-eyed 
children climbing his knee. And now, meeting so 
strangely and suddenly, she found that he too, like her, 
had not counted the mile-stones on the way, because 
they did not lead home. He turned to her abruptly 
and said — 

" And you have thought of me, though so far 
away ? It was kind. Ah ! Annette, I have thought of 
you too. I have thought that if you had listened to me 
once — forgive me for saying so — if you had listened to 
me once, you would have been my better angel — you 
would have saved me from the worst unhappiness of 
my life." 

" You did not think so then," said Annette archly. 
** You were not in love with me, and you loved some 
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one else. I was ungrateful for your oflfer of friendship, 
and you — you perhaps were in the wrong. Never 
mind, it is so long, so very long ago. The bitterness 
is past now." 

" Yes, the bitterness is passed now," he answered. 

**But your success in your career," continued 
Annette, " let me hear of that. I am sure you have 
earned success ; tell me of what you have done." 

" You were always a glad prophet," said Dr. Ray, 
smiling his old smile. 

" I am rejoiced to find myself a prophet ; but I 
could not doubt of your success, and you were hopeful 
yourself? " 

" You made me so ; and, ah I of that you will be 
pleased to hear — your uncle's bounty has been the 
means of providing a home for hundreds of destitute 
children." 

"How good of you — how generous I" exclaimed 
Annette with glistening eyes ; and Essex encountering 
the eloquence of those eyes, was silent. 

Thus— 

At eventide they wandered on the solitary shore, 

When the singing of the deep bine waves was hashed or heard 

no more ; 
And the earth with heaven mingled in the shadowy twilight lay, 
Till the white sails seemed like spectres in a cloud-land far away. 

And there was no sound but the far-off singing of 
fishermen in the village, and the steps of Sheppy, who, 
dog-like and worshipping, followed them at a distance, 
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cliattering to himsolf with childish, weird laughter, and 
throwing pebbles into the sea as he walked on. 

Essex stood still and looked upon the sea. 

*^ Annette/* he said, " we are both thinking of the 
past, but it is not good. The day which came yester- 
day with radiant sky can never come again ; but may 
not to-day bo like it ? How strange it is, that to most 
men and women, life is but a regret and a promise. 
Why not take to the Present kindly ? That, at least, 
is ours!" 

'' Yes,*' replied Annette in a tone of dreaming 
sadness ; ** but the sky is more beautiful before the sun 
has arisen. We can only be yoimg once, and then the 
promise of to-morrow is more precious than the reality 
of to-day. The deceit is pleasant, but it cannot last.*' 

Essex looked anxiously on her face, and for the 
first time thought that it looked worn. 

" I have reached middle life,*' he said, *• and you 
are still young. Has Life already taught you its hardest 
lesson ? Can you find the present is enough ?" 

" I have, at least, found that the Future is 
treacherous ?" 

" Ah ! my (jueHtion is but half answered. I see 
that I have yet to ti»>ach you the remainder of the 
lesson.'* 

lie walked on a few paces, and then added — 

" Life is like this shore, on which the waves are for 
over casting their treasures at our feet, and if we do 
not pick them up to-day, we come to-morrow to the 
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same spot and find them gone. For life is Now, but 
the sea which breaks upon it is Never 1 Annette, the 
shore is firm beneath our tread, but the sea is not to 
be trusted.'' 

" You are right. The Present at least is ours." 

" Yes," said Essex eagerly ; " and life may be made 
good and noble by an honest and faithful use of every- 
day — opportunities, helps, privileges ; and perhaps the 
lessons of suffering are greatest of all, since they teach 
us the impotence of discontent and the strength of 
patience " 

" And of Hope," said Annette, with an arch smile ; 
" is there not as much strength in Hope as in 
Patience ? " 

" I hoped too much once, but I will never hope 
again till I can trust, for the strength of Hope is Faith." 

And with a new hope in his heart, that was faith 
and happiness also, ho led her on, beside the tranquil 
waves, which seemed unceasingly to echo the wordj 

Now OR Never. 
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Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, price 28., 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF SAMS^ON 

ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED. 

By the Rev. JOHN BRUCE, D.D. 

'*To find such writings proceeding from a modem 
divine is like meeting some old Covenanter or Cromwellian 
risen from the grave, or seeing the spirit of life breathed 
into the dry bones in the Arctic Valley of Theology."— 
Bombay Times, 



8 rwrnueMnsoB or ■Bvoavivar aw9 m«i&a% 

Wiih Six Cohmrtd JMu^rmtkns bj J. I>^ 

THE DIABT OF THBEE CmLDBEH ; 

OB, FlFTT-TirO SATTI&DATS. 

Edited hj CATHERmE I>. BELL, 

AnihonM of ** Cowa KaU'f Stofj," <" Sjdiiey Stvmrt,'' 

ele* 

'^ We coondcT tbe Tolmne, whieh if pecnliarlj freth 
■ad mgnuH, m a mott interesting and raliuible additi<m 
to oor jnrenile litermture.'' — Art J&umaL 

^ This little rolame can be eooiidentlj recommended 
to parcDtf ai being a moft initable one to plaee in the 
bands of their children, who cannot fiul to be interested 
and inftmcted in itf perasal.'* — SeoUnutn, 



Foolscap 8to, cloth, price 3f^ 

CHBISTIANITT VIEWED IN SOKE OF 
ITS LEADING ASPECTS. 

By the Rer. A. L. R. FOOTE, 

Author of ** Incidents in the Life of our SaTiour." 

** This book is powerfully written, and may senre to 
correct some ono-sided riews of religious mot ires in well- 
intentioned persons." — OentUman's Magazine. 



4to, boards, price 2s. 6d., 

THE GIANTS, THE KNIGHTS, AND THE 
FfilNCESS VERBENA. 

ILLUSTRATED BY WORKS OF ART. 
By HUNKIL PHBANC. 
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12mo, cloth, with an Illustration, price 48. 6d. 

SYDNEY STUAET; 

OR, LOVE SEEKETH NOT HER OWN. 

By CATHERINE D. BELL, 

Author of " Cousin Kate's Story," " Margaret Cecil," etc. 



Crown 8vo, price Is., 

EPIDEMICS 



CONSIDERED WITH RELATION TO THEIR COMMON 
NATURE AND TO CLIMATE AND CIVILIZATION. 

By SOUTHWOOD SMITH, M.D. 



Foolscap 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 

ON THE RELATION OF ORNAMENTAL 
TO INDUSTBIAL AET- 

By Professor GEORGE WILSON, 
Author of " The Five Gateways of Knowledge." 



Foolscap Svo, sewed, price 6d. 

DIRECTIONS 

FOB THE FBEFABATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF THE MABINE AaUABinM. 

By R. M. STARK. 
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18mo, price 2f. 6d^ cloth, 

L'HISTOIBE D'ANOLETEBBE, 

BACONTEE ^A LA JEUNESSE. 
Par M. L*AME FLEURY. 



18mo, price 2s. 6d., cloth, 

L'HISTOIBE DE FBANCE, 

BA(X)NTEE \ LA JEUNESSE. 
Par M. L'AME FLEURY. 

^^* The pretent editionB of M. Fleury'f Histories hare 
heen carefully reyised and corrected, and Analytical Tables 
appended to each, which will be found extremely useful 
to the Teacher. 

Specimen copies forwarded free on application. 



18mo, price Is. sewed, 
A TEA LIE. Par RACINE. 



ISmo, price Is. sewed, 
B S T H E E. Par RACINE. 
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Just Published, the Fourth Edition, foolscap Svo, cloth, 

antique, price 6s., of 

DEAN BAMSATS BEMINISCENCES 

OF 

SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHAEACTEK. 



Opinions of the Press. 

It is not at all surprising that this book should have 
reached a third edition. Independently of its higher and 
more sterling merits, it brings together within a small 
space, and at a yery moderate price, materials undoubtedly 
of yery general interest, and hitherto not easily attainable. 
. . . . We trust the book may find a place on the 
table of every mechanics' institute, and every village read- 
ing-room. Far more good will it do there than the hard 
purely intellectual books with which it is still the fashion 
to load them, with its kindly and genial feeling, its neigh- 
bourly and hearty spirit, its sympathy with the homes of 
the North, and those ties which still bind us to the heroism 
of the Scottish Cavaliers.-^T. James' Ghboniolb. 

The third edition of this unpretending but exquisitely 
got up little book is well worthy of its success. No title 
explains its design, which is to rescue from oblivion man* 
ners and anecdotes now passing rapidly away. — Thb Atlas. 

Full of anecdotes illustrative of the national character, 
very pleasantly told. The little volume is dedicated to 
Lord Dalhousie, who is said, like his father, to have a relish 
for a Scottish story ; and no book was ever more thoroughly 
Scotch than this. We recommend it to the perusal of all 
north countrymen in India. It is not a book to lay down 
hastily when once taken up.*-THB Oyeblanb Maiii. 
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It is a real and Taliuble boon to social history to collect 
such traits, and when the task is performed in the genial 
and kindly spirit which distingnishes the present writer, 
the woik assomes a liigher character, as calling forth and 
fostering the many charities of common life. A long 
career of faTOur most await Dean Ramsa j*s Reminiscences. 
— ^Thb EnnrBirBoa ConaAirT. 

Bich, racy, and humorous as were the first and second 
editions of this genial and happy work, the present will 
be found to be richer, racier, and more humorous still. 

. . . The work is one of the pleasantest and most 
entertaining of the day.— Oaluk>hiah Mbrcubt. 



To all who desire to hare the life of our Scottish 
tongue kept aliTO a little longer, these *^ Reminiscences ** 
will be welcome ; and we can wish no better entertainment 
for those who can appreciate their ** curious perfectness *' 
than reading them out of doors or in, with the glories of 
a Scottish landscape in his eye, and the strong sweet air 
of our mountains pli^ing about him. — Ths Scotsmah. 

This book has reached a third edition, and is consider- 
ably enlarged. It is a precious collection, by an aoute 
observer, of many sayings and doings of Scotchmen and 
Scotchwomen in the days when Scotland was less Anglicised 
than she now is. Dean Ramsay is an enthusiast, and he 
carries his reader with him. The book is small in size, 
but there is no waste of space. It is full of gems, richer 
in detail than eyen such books generally are, and no one 
can find it dull.— -Thjb Stavpabp. 



